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IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1960 


U.S. Senate. 
Setect CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
or Bustness Wir GOVERNMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 318, 
Old Senate Office Building, Senator Jennings Randolph presiding. 

Present: Senators Randolph, Long of Louisiana, Javits, and Scott. 

Also present: Walter B. Stults, staff director; Raymond D. Watts 
and Harold Putnam, counsel; Virginia Spelman, executive secretary 
to Senator Williams of New Jersey; Allen Lesser, legislative assistant 
to Senator Javits, and Catharine Guyon, legislative assistant to Sen- 
ator Scott. 

Senator Ranpotpu. This is a public hearing of the Subcommittee 
on Relations of Business With Government of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. We will consider the subject of the im- 
pact of imports on American small business. 

Senator John Sparkman, chairman of the select committee and reg- 
ular chairman of the subcommittee, has appointed me to serve as act- 
ing chairman of the subcommittee for consideration of the impact of 
imports on small business. Besides Senator Sparkman and myself, 
other members of the subcommittee are Senators George A Smathers 
and E. L. Bartlett for the majority, and Senators Jacob K. Javits and 
Winston L. Prouty for the minority. 

The hearing today will be on issues which constitute a well-worn 
and hard-fought legislative battlefield. Few, if any, of the issues 
and contending views we shall consider in this hearing are new. 

Most of these views, assumptions, and contentions have been with 
us since the inception of the Republic and give every indication of 
remaining as subjects of lively controversy in the future. 

The second law enacted under the Constitution was the Tariff Act 
of 1789, which set forth in three pages of volume 1 of the U.S. 
Statutes at Large all the “dutiable® and “free” articles of that 
time. And Congress, through the years, has enacted 17 successive 
principal tariff acts culminating in the Tariff Act of 1930. That is 
the most recent principal and general tariff act. In that act, the 
dutiable list extends over 82 printed pages of the Statutes at Large 
and the free list over 13 pages. 

The continuing thorny and indefinitely delicate and complex prob- 
lem of the Congress, and of other agencies of Government, that grapple 
with the issues is, insofar as possible, to strike a balance between 
interests that are worthwhile, whether inevitably and irreconcilably 
conflicting. 
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IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 


It is the unhappy nature of these interests that, to recognize and 
promote one is almost invariably—at least the other side thinks—to 
harm and impede another. 

Congress and the public have mutual interest in low prices and 
maximum buying power for American consumers, in prosperity and 
profits for American business, and in economic strength for America’s 
allies—which, of course, involves prosperity and profits for their busi- 
ness and buying power for their consumers. 

Throughout our history, shifting majorities of Congress seem to 
have favored at one time or another a certain interest, and at times 
another interest. But, since the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, the 
prevailing trend of public economic philosophy has been to give in- 
creasingly greater emphasis to the interests that are best served by a 
liberal trade policy. ‘There might be disagreement, of course, on that 
statement. 

It should surprise none of us that other interests, not so well served 
or plainly hurt by this policy, have not been silent. 

If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, certainly constant dis- 
cussion and review following upon review seem to be the price of 
enlightened—or politically viable—national trade policy. 

The purpose of our present hearing is to explore the impact of 
current national trade policy on the small business sector of our 
American economy. In the competition with imports, as in most 
other arenas of competition, the small businessman’s tribulations are 
often different from and more difficult than those of the larger and 
giant businesses in his industry. And, as we study these problems, 
perhaps we may also point to some solutions. 

Certainly, at the very least, we can do some good by contributing 
to the literature available to small business, from our Senate Small 
Business Committee, information on the present status of the law, 
various forms of administrative assistance, and some possible remedies 
that are available to businesses in the fields that are feeling the impact 
of imports. 

Our request made of the Government representatives who will 
testify was to give special attention to this objective of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Unfortunately, the pressure of legislative business in these closing 
days and nights of this session is so acute that we have been unable 
to schedule definitely more than 1 day for the hearing. 

However, it is my hope that we shall continue these hearings at an- 
other date. 

The list of witnesses scheduled, I believe, will exceed the time avail- 
able today. But we shall be happy to accommodate those who have 
pertinent testimony for the record. We are sorry that we shall not be 
able to take verbal testimony from everyone who has asked to be heard. 
We shall necessarily request witnesses to present brief, oral summar- 
ies of prepared statements. I hope you can accommodate us with that 
material. Statements by witnesses testifying orally, as well as of those 
who are not, will be printed in full in the record of this hearing, and, 
I am sure, will be carefully considered by the members of the sub- 
committee. 

This record will be open until June 30 for additional statements. 
You may wish to pass that on to other interested parties. 
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The first scheduled witness on our list is Mr. J. Gordon Buss, repre- 
senting the Apparel Industry Committee on Imports. We have, how- 
ever, as one of our afternoon witnesses, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, who had a meeting which conflicted, so we 
have shifted the appearances of our witnesses. 

It is a genuine pleasure to welcome to the committee the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann. Mr. Mann will present the views of the Depart- 
ment of State. Assoon as we have had the statement of Mr. Mann, we 
shall have Mr. Buss testify. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. MANN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN H. FUQUA, CHIEF OF 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS BRANCH, TRADE AGREEMENTS DIVISION 


Mr. Mann. Mr. Chairman small business constitutes a vital segment 
in our domestic economy. Not only does the total production of small 
business loom large in our overall] national production but the keen 
competitive spirit, which is the most distinctive feature of small busi- 
ness, has always stimulated the drive of larger businesses to improve 
efficiency, reduce costs, and improve products. In a very real sense 
small business may be thought of as a mainspring which keeps active 
the American tradition of free enterprise, to which we owe the pro- 
ductive vigor of our economy and our standard of living. 

Foreign trade is of fundamental importance to American small busi- 
ness. Not only are the exports of many relatively small domestic 
businesses sold directly abroad, but exports of many items which are 
finished in final form contain thousands of components, which have 
been manufactured by small businesses located throughout the 
country. 

In both 1958 and 1959 our nonmilitary exports were valued at ap- 
proximately $16.3 billion, and during the first 3 months of 1960 these 
exports have increased to the annual rate of $18.5 billion. Our foreign 
trade is estimated to provide employment for over 4 million workers. 

The Government has made and is continuing to make vigorous 
efforts to expand our foreign trade and increase the benefits of trade 
to small business and all other segments of our economy. Since the 
establishment of external convertibility of currencies by major Euro- 
pean countries late in 1958, we have been conducting an active 
compaign to eliminate discrimination against exports from the United 
States and to reduce all quota restrictions which have curtailed our 
exports. Since 1958 the removal of quantitative restrictions which 
discriminated against the United States increased the potential market 
for American goods in Western Europe alone by an estimated half 
billion dollars per year. Similar measures taken by the oversea 
sterling area, Japan and elsewhere have also improved U.S. export 
prospects in these areas. ; 

To illustrate, in late 1959 and early 1960, the United Kingdom 
announced liberalization moves freeing imports of such commodities 
as butter, textiles, clothing, tobacco, machinery, and photographic 
equipment from Government licensing controls. During 1959 France 
freed more goods from quantitative controls than at any time since 
the war; such U.S. commodities as motors, cotton textiles, nylon and 
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synthetic fabrics and automobiles may now be exported to France more 
easily. A number of other countries in Europe, Africa, Asia, the 
South Pacific, and South America have also taken steps in recent 
months to eliminate restrictions which have hampered the flow of 
U.S. exports. Many of these countries have either eliminated dis- 
crimination or reduced it to a small number of commodities. Of 
course, there are still measures that need to be taken to free trade 
from controls established for balance-of-payments reasons which have 
since disappeared. We shall continue our efforts to provide better 
trading opportunities for American small business. 

To take advantage of the increased opportunities for trade afforded 
by this liberalization, the Government has instituted an export drive. 
The President, in his message of March 17, 1960, to the Congress, 
announced a series of coordinated measures being taken by the Gov- 
ernment to promote the growth of our export trade, and stated: 

The rising tide of productivity and prosperity in many nations creates a 
timely opportunity for mutual benefits from expanding world trade. By pursuing 
this opportunity, we can promote vigorous economic growth both at home and 
abroad. 

We, thus, have enlarged opportunities for increasing our export 
trade, and this Government is taking aggressive action to assist our 
producers to take advantage of this opportunity. I am sure that the 
vigorous, ingenious, and aggressive competitiveness that is traditional 
with American business will insure that a rising level of exports of 
products of small business will contribute to economic growth in our 
country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did not cover in my statement prob- 
lems regarding imports because I was not sure precisely what areas of 
these problems the committee might be most interested in. We have 
maintained a level of imports, as you know, which has always been 
exceeded by our exports, and the balance in the first part of this year 
is growing, so that we continue to sell abroad more products than we 
import. 

senator RanpotpH. Mr. Mann, do you have information at this 
time which might indicate that concessions will be made in September 
at the conference ? 

Mr. Mann. Within the GATT? ? 

The situation at this moment, Senator, is that two lists have been 
published, one a list of products on which concessions conceivably 
could be granted, provided we get reciprocal concessions, and another 
list of desiderata concessions we would like to receive from foreign 
countries. 

In July and in August there will be public hearings on these products 
for a period of about 6 weeks. The Tariff Commission, under the 
law, will be required to consider each product which has been listed 
for possible concessions and to fix a peril point beyond which no con- 
cession should be made. 

Based on experience in the past, only a limited number of the 
products on the list are actually the subjects of negotiated conces- 
sions, and, of course, the negotiating authority for making concessions 
is a limited one also. 


2 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Senator Ranpotpu. Small business naturally is intensely interested. 
Have you been publicizing this point-by-point peril that might affect 
this segment of our economy ? 

Mr. Mann. No, sir, the peril points have not yet been made by the 
Tariff Commission. ‘This will be done sometime in the fall. We our- 
selves do not know, Senator, at this time what the peril points, as 
found by the Commission, will be. 

Senator Ranvotru. I asked you a question which may appear to 
be aside from your testimony, which is only an outline. 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. And that is not critical. If you feel you wish 
to build into that outline some substance as this hearing progresses 
that would bear on this subject, we want you to do it. 

However, I have been told—and this is just an example of what a 
Member of Congress hears—I have been told within the last week by 
the plant manager of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., 
that that company is now unable to produce, for example, barbed wire 
in the United States of America and sell it to the customers in the 
United States at a price another concern is willing to pay because 
from Japan comes that product to be sold here at a Jesser price than 
the American concern can produce it in this country. Is that an iso- 
lated case, or is that perhaps, at least in degree, becoming more acute 
than it has been in the last year or the year before? 

Mr. Mann. Senator, I believe that our steel industry has always 
been, and is still, competitive in the large majority of the products 
which it makes. It is true in the case of barbed wire that you men- 
tioned—and I believe also in the case of certain types of nails—that 


imports have been offered in this market from abroad at prices lower 
than our steel companies have offered for these products. I do not 
think one should deduce from this that the steel industry, U.S. steel 
industry, is in great jeopardy. I think that production of steel in this 
country, that its competitive paren is, on the whole, as far as I 


know, an excellent one. We also export steel abroad. 

Senator Ranpoten. That is correct. 

Mr. Mann. There are countries where we are able to offer steel 
products at lesser prices in comparison to other steel plants. This is 
what trade is all about. If we can produce something better and 
cheaper than other countries, and we are competitive, and other coun- 
tries can produce something else better than we can, then I would 
think the economies of all the countries, and especially the consumers. 
benefit from such trade. 

Senator Ranpotru. I would like to comment at that point. We do 
have a certain national philosophy in this sphere that changes from 
time to time. But just as now in our diplomatic relations, and say not 
with Japan but with the Japanese people, we are forced to pull back. 
and then at a later date hope to move forward again. Is that not per- 
haps a problem in connection with our trade relationships with other 
nations as well? And I add this thought. You have said we must 
trade with other nations. 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Certainly I am in agreement, but I wonder if 
it might be correct to say—although we hope to live in a world of 
neighbors from the standpoint of diplomatic governmental relation- 
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ships—that oftentimes we are faced with the impact of certain condi- 
tions which are disruptive? Is it not true that in our trade relation- 
ships with other nations we will at times meet the problem that, just 
in a philosophical way, cannot be solved by a certain theory of trade 
agreements? Is that correct? 

Mr. Mann. That is correct, Senator. 

In respect to this problem of market disruption, I went to Tokyo 
a few months ago and discussed this problem of market disruption 
with the Government officials there preparatory to discussion in the 
GATT in Geneva which took place last month. And a working com- 
mittee, at our initiative, at the initiative of the United States, was set 
up in GATT with the agreement of the Japanese Government and the 
other contracting parties to the GATT to look into this question of 
market disruption. 

I would not wish to leave the impression that the Department of 
State does not recognize that there are serious problems involved in 
trade. Competition within our owii ecoiomy—one section of our 
economy with another section—has often proved to be as painful, if 
not more painful, than competition from abroad. As you know, recog- 
nizing that there are problems of the kind that you have mentioned, 
the Japanese Government has imposed a number of voluntary controls 
over their exports to the United States. I believe a number of those 
controls are imposed on somewhere around 30 or 35 separate products, 
starting with cotton textiles and running pretty much through the 
gamut of their export trade. We are hopeful that through a multi- 
lateral approach that market disruptions coming from other places, 
such as Hong Kong, in the field of textiles, let’s say, may be similarly 
dealt with so as to minimize the degree of damage to domestic 
industry. 

Senator Ranpoitpn. We have counsel for the majority and counsel 
for the minority here, Mr. Watts and Mr. Putnam. If you have no 
specific questions we will allow Mr. Mann to leave. Do you have a 
question, Mr. Putnam ? 

Mr. Purnam. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mann has mentioned unilateral 
agreements which now are apparently about 35. Would he comment 
as to whether this is the most desirable way to handle these problems, 
or whether these agreements are effective after they are worked out. 

Mr. Mann. Out of the 30-odd unilateral export controls instituted 
by the Government of Japan, we have had trouble in enforcement in 
only one case, which was stainless steel flatware. And in that case a 
tariff quota was imposed by our Government. 

Mr. Purnam. But, do they become ineffective if another country, 
such as Hong Kong, immediately makes up the gap which Japan has 
not produced ? 

Mr. Mann. Precisely. And this is the reason that we proposed in 
the GATT that this voluntary control be multilateralized, both in 
fairness to us and in fairness to Japan. In effect, Japan is holding 
an umbrella over some countries which are expanding exports very 
rapidly while Japan is exercising restraint. 

fr. Pornam. Now, on the question of the GATT conference, Mr. 
Mann, which I understand is coming up in Geneva in September, 
would you describe the machinery by which small business is notified 
of the areas where concessions may be made? 
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Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. The list, so-called public list, was made pub- 
lic, I believe, some 3 or 4 weeks ago. Copies of this list are available 
to anyone who would like to have them. 

Mr. Putnam. By writing where? 

Mr. Mann. By writing to the State Department or the Department 
of Commerce. Then the next step will be a hearing before the Com- 
mittee of Reciprocity Information. Now, these are public hearings 
which start, I believe—and I am not sure about the exact date—in 
mid-July and run all the way through August. 

Mr. Putnam. Held by whom and where? 

Mr. Mann. Who hands the hearings and where are they held, Mr. 
Fuqua ? 

Mr. Fuqua. They are held in the Tariff Commission Building. 
The hearings are before the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
which consists of representatives of all the Government Departments 
who are involved in trade matters. 

Mr. Purnam. For the record, the gentleman speaking is John 
Fuqua of the State Department. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, we have a copy of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s public notice of the proposed hearings, which is reasonably 
brief. If you would like, sir, we will insert it in the record of this 
hearing. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Your suggestion will be acted on. 

Mr. Putnam. Then small business, Mr. Mann, which would like 
to be heard, would have to contact the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. The hearings will be held at the Tariff Com- 
mission itself. And I think the best place to go to is the Tariff Com- 
mission if you wish to be heard. 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, another source outlet would be the secretary of 
the Committee of Reciprocity Information, whose office is in the 
Tariff Commission Building. I think probably that would be the 
most direct way of putting in for hearing. 

Mr. Purnam. Mr. Mann, just one final question, please. 

This committee, of course, is for small businesses in this country 
who feel they are injured by concessions which have been made to 
their disfavor, but perhaps to the advantage of our foreign policy. 

Is it the feeling of the Department that concessions you have over- 
seas for American products to be exported are equal to or surpass 
concessions here, granting that that may be hurting business here? 

Mr. Mann. Yes, sir. I do not remember the exact figure, but dur- 
ing the days of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, I think our export trade was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $3 billion or $4 billion, and it is 
now $18 billion. So that consistently we have, as a result of con- 
cessions given by foreign governments and concessions given by our- 
selves, been able to export more than we have imported. The value 
of our exports has always been larger. 

Mr. Purnam. How does this work out proportionately? .I take it, 
from the figures you just gave, that our exports are now about five 
times what they were in the Smoot-Hawley days ¢ 


1The document referred to, entitled “Public Notice of Investigation and Hearings, In- 
vestigation No. 9, Under Section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
Amended, With Respect to Articles Listed for Consideration in Proposed Trade Agreement 
Negotiations,” dated May 27, 1960, is retained in the committee files. 
obtained by writing to the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Copies may be 
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Mr. Mann. Yes. 

Mr. Purnam. How do our imports compare today ? 

Mr. Mann. If I remember correctly, our import level is around 
$16 billion, and it was around the same level in the Smoot-Hawley 
days, more or less in balance in those days. 

Mr. Purnam. There has been no increase in imports since the 
Smoot-Hawley days? 

Mr. Mann. Oh, yes. The same proportion, more or less the same 
proportion of increase. I do not have the exact figures. Let’s say 
our import level was $4 billion and our export level approximately 
$4 billion. Our imports are now $16 billion plus, and our exports are 
$18,500 million. 

Mr. Purnam. The percent of increase is roughly the same with 
exports 

Mr. Mann. Approximately the same with an edge always in favor 
of our exports. 

Mr. Putnam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mann. I quite agree, Mr. Chairman. While we do not chair 
the Committee of Reciprocity Information, I would like to say that 
we in State are acutely aware of the problems of small business, and 
anytime anyone has any problem to discuss with us, it would be our 
pleasure to receive them and to hear them and to do what we can for 
them. 

Senator Ranpotex. With all of our improvements in the media of 
communications, information, we still have not licked this one, have 
we? 

Mr. Mann. We have have not, sir. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Mr. Mann, very much. 

Mr. Mann. Thank you. 

Senator RanpoteH. Mr. J. Gordon Buss, please. 


STATEMENT OF J. GORDON BUSS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER, THOMSON CO., NEW YORK, N.Y.; 


ACCOMPANIED BY ELLIS E. MEREDITH, DIRECTOR, APPAREL IN- 
DUSTRY COMMITTEE ON IMPORTS, AND WASHINGTON REPRE- 


SENTATIVE OF SOUTHERN GARMENT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Buss. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my name is 
J. Gordon Buss. I am executive vice president and sales manager 
of the Thomson Co., manufacturers of men’s, youths’, boys’ and 
women’s dress, sport and leisure slacks and walking shorts. Our 
executive offices are at 405 Park Avenue in New York City. 

I am speaking for the Apparel Industry Committee on Imports, 
and we are very grateful for this opportunity to appear before you 
this morning. AICI, for short, is an ad hoc organization comprised 
of several associations, six in number. I will dispense with those 
names, since they are a matter of record. 

The sole reason for the formation of the AICI was to cooperate 
with other domestic industries adversely affected by imports in seek- 
ing congressional enactment of legislation which will help meet the 
problems raised as a result of the completely unfair competitive ad- 
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vantages enjoyed by foreign producers because of substantial dif- 
ferences in wage and other labor standards. 

I know that this committee is working under severe time limitations. 
Consequently, I will eliminate a lot of the things in my oral presenta- 
tion. 

With the committee’s permission I would appreciate the opportunity 
to file for the record of this hearing a supplemental statement which 
furnishes additional statistics and comments appropriate to the AICI 
position. A copy of this supplemental statement has also been dis- 
tributed to you. 

Senator Ranpoien. Both statements will be included in the record 
at the end of your statement. 

Mr. Buss. I have before me a capsule history of our company show- 
ing three steps, which I will not elaborate on. 

Starting in 1936 we built three plants by virtue of sound expansion 
of sales and consistently good earnings. Current employment of our 
three manufacturing plants in Georgia is approximately 1,100 people. 
Total current employment, including offices, warehouses, and sales 
staff, is approximately 1,200 people. 

Such growth was dictated by the steady expansion of sales accept- 
ance during the period covered. It was financed through reinvest- 
ment of consistently satisfactory earnings. 

Throughout the period, the industry was kept both healthy and 
progressive by a constant and vigorous competitive situation. We 
feel in our industry that such competition is the lifeblood of our busi- 
ness. We like competition—the keener the better. 

In this country the basic cost structures throughout the industry 
are generally on a parallel plane. It is the ingenuity in the develop- 
ment of style, fit, and comfort that creates the public interest. It is 
the development of the industry’s powerful selling methods that puts 
the goods in circulation. It is the continuous improvement in manu- 
facturing and material handling techniques that keeps costs down and 
produces satisfactory earnings. 

There is no readily apparent reason why an industry and, in 
particular, a company within such an industry with a 20-year history 
of growth and development, should not continue to expand and 
prosper. ; : 

The domestic competitive situation today, if anything, is more 
healthy and more vigorous. On a relative basis the product is the 
best competitive value in history. Through the increase in popula- 
tion we have a gradually increasing market and, with few exceptions, 
every person has more money to spend. 

Senator Ranpnotrn. You mean every person has more money ? 

Mr. Buss. Most, [should say. I correct myself, sir. 

Senator Rannotrn. Thank you. 

Mr. Buss. Overproduction is not a factor in our industry. 

In 1956, plans were completed for a fourth manufacturing plant 
on our part. As the year unfolded it became apparent we have a 
brand new type of competition entering the market. 

For instance, it was startling to see Copel hand-tailored gar- 
ments in the finest of fabrics readily available at prices that we could 
not hope to equal with our machine-made garments. The quantity 
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of such goods grew rapidly to such substantial proportions that our 
expansion plans were deferred. 

ince we could not equal the product we took several alternate steps 
in an effort to offset the effect. The most successful way in which to 
combat that type of competition is to improve service and shorten 
replenishment time to our customers. Such action means larger in- 
ventories and expanded service facilities which substantially increase 
capital investment and cut deeply into earnings. 

Ve were successful in maintaining our sales volume through 1959 
but our earnings dropped in a frightening degree. 

By 1959 importation of men’s and boys’ dress and sport slacks 
amounted to 9 million pairs of all wool alone, or 10 percent of the 
total domestic production. Roughly, the 9 million pairs, if manu- 
factured in this country, would be one full year’s work for 4,500 
i pins or roughly 4 years’ production for an organization the size 
of ours, 

I do not want to belittle in any way the quality of the competitive 
product, the largest part of which comes from Japan. While the 
Japanese are not creative, they can duplicate anything. They are fine 
craftsmen and do excellent work. 

At the prevailing pay rate of 1714 cents per hour in the Japanese 
clothing industry they can completely hand tailor a garment at sub- 
tantially less than machine work in this country. 

The fact is that an excellent slack, completely hand-tailored of fine 
worsted piece goods that is the equivalent of anything woven in this 
country at $3.75 to $4 per yard can be landed here, duty paid, at 
slightly under $7.50. 

enator Ranpotpu. Mr. Buss, without breaking the continuity, I 
am told now that the worker in Japan has the know-how on a specific 
item, and industry itself pays low wages contrasted with the Ameri- 
can wage, and that in an earlier period we could meet, with our high 
wage, the low wage, but when the know-how is added to the low wage, 
this is difficult. 

Isthat wrong or right 

Mr. Buss. That is correct. 

We could not duplicate this garment in this country, by machine, for 
less than $11 and could not equal the handwork at $20. 

We do not feel that imports need be a problem if their flow is regu- 
lated according to a fair and equitable plan. We respectfully submit 
that two such regulatory actions are advisable if our industry is to 
continue to maintain current levels of employment. 

First, establish quotas for the overall limitation of imported goods 
brought into this country where it is evident that these ores enjoy an 
unfair competitive advantage because of the substandard wage and 
other labor conditions under which they were produced. Such quotas 
could then be allocated fairly and equitably between the various coun- 
tries involved to permit a planned flow of merchandise in a volume that 
would yield a sound profit to those countries, maintain a satisfactory 
level of employment for their industries, and also guarantee our labor 
force the right to remain gainfully employed. 

Quotas should be established in relation to a fair share of our na- 
tional demand for each product so affected. For these industries to 
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maintain a consistent level of employment in the United States, we 
must know— 
(a) the domestic demand for each product classification ; 
(6) the percentage of such demand that our domestic industries 
can plan to supply. 

Only with such knowledge can we hope to continue employment at 
a reasonable and consistent level. 

Second, establish a countervailing tariff to equalize the wage differ- 
entials that exist between foreign industries and ours. 

AICI feels that a start toward both of these actions could be under- 
taken within the authority contained in a bill now before the Senate. 
We support the Fair Labor Standards Trade Act of 1960 (S. 2882) 
which was introduced by Senator Keating, with eight cosponsors, on 
January 21, 1960. A more recent version of the same bill is included 
among the 18 counterparts to the Keating bill now before the House of 
Representatives. Although time is short, we are still hopeful that 
Congress will realize the merit of and need for this osalniien and 
take steps for its passage before adjournment. 

I do not believe that. any equitable purpose can be served in discuss- 
ing labor practices of foreign countries. It is sufficient to say that 
their pay scales are at levels which are geared to their cost of living. 
Their working conditions undoubtedly compare favorably with their 
living conditions. 

To improve their living conditions, their living standards, to use our 
own phraseology, they must have a healthy and profitable export trade 
to foster maximum continuous industrial employment. 

In most instances, whole new industries have come into being in 
these countries to manufacture goods for export. Such goods have 
little if any demand in their own domestic consumption. They are 
actually, with our help, pulling themselves up by their bootstraps and 
we certainly can, will, and should continue to help them do just that. 

Our suggestions deal with methods of helping without dislocating 
our own labor force beyond a reasonable degree. 

Industry, in these United States, asks only to have a chance to com- 
pete for a fair share of our domestic market on even terms lest we 
seriously impair or lower the living standards of our own labor. 

We respectfully submit that the workingman in the United States 
deserves your earnest consideration and we know it is within the 
scope of your authority as his elected representatives in Government 
to see that his right to work is protected. 

We are not here to ask favors but are here only to help you find 
sound ways to protect our domestic industries and, in so doing, insure 
the living standards of the people who so proudly elected you as their 
Senators. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
today as the spokesman for the Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports. I sincerely hope I have made a contribution toward a solution 
of the grave problems of American small business and labor with 
which you are grappling. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Buss, you have made that contribution. 

I call your attention to this paragraph from a statement which was 
issued by the two Senators from Pennsylvania, Senators Clark and 
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Scott, under date of December 28, 1959. It has reference to the trade 
with Japan. I quote: 
We feel that as a result of our visit— 

these men have been there— 

the Japanese exporters are more aware of the problem and will take more effec- 
tive measures to maintain quality contract price floors and orderly distributions 
in the United States. We have good reason to believe that Japanese exporters 
of men’s suits, sports coats, and slacks will restrict the volume of these products 


to a figure which will not adversely affect the domestic market. These items 
are important products of Pennsylvania labor and manufacturers. 


Are you in agreement with the statement, either partially or in 
whole ? 

Mr. Buss. I would agree that they would try to do that, sir. But 
I doubt if they will be able to do it, because they will have to, and they 
must, in order to conduct their export trade, particularly in an area 
such as clothing where they are very expert, go ahead as far as they 
can. 

Senator RanpotpeH. Do you feel that perhaps at the time the state- 
ment was made, it had more validity than today, as I read it to you! 
Is there a time element involved ? 

Mr. Buss. I think that is undoubtedly true. I, too, had the good 
fortune to go to Japan and to Hong Kong for the sole purpose of sur- 
veying our own market and the opportunities which Japan has in 
our market. I feel, and it has been 2 years since I have been there, 
and referring to the point that you brought out just a few moments 
ago, by the addition of the know-how to their very outstanding ability 
to produce excellent merchandise, they are going to have a much 
more ready and profitable market to shoot at in this country than 
they heretofore had. 

Senator Ranpoten. It is appropriate that the complete statement 
of the Senators from Pennsylvania be made a part of this record. I 
shall place it in the record at this point, following your comment on 
the paragraph which I have read, in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATORS Scott AND CLARK ON U.S. TrapE WITH JAPAN 


During the recess of Congress both U.S. Senators from Pennsylvania, Joseph 
S. Clark and Hugh Scott, have toured Japan. Senator Scott was engaged in a 
specific mission for the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which is now making a study of U.S. foreign trade. While not a member of this 
committee, Senator Clark also had a primary interest in looking into United 
States-Japan trade relations. While in Japan the two Senators issued the fol- 
lowing joint statement on U.S. relations with Japan: 

“Since the end of World War II Japan has been in a constant process of 
evolution. The highlights of this transition have been (1) the development of 
an effective two-party system of responsible democratic government; (2) the 
appearance of a nation oriented toward those concepts of freedom which here- 
tofore were identified with western European tradition, and (3) the emergence 
of an economic growth which concurrently may be a mainstay of the free world 
and of developing Asia, as well as a cause for patient accommodation. 

“Before stating our summary views with regard to specific questions of the 
United States-Japan economic relations, may we state some overall conclusions 
with respect to the context in which these views are based. 

“Tt is our mutual opinion that: 

“T. Given the present balance of world power, the interest of the free world 
and particularly the national interest of the United States lies in maintaining a 
mutually equitable relationship with Japan. This aspect of mutual benefit ap- 
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plies in military relationships, in political orientations, as well as in economic 
relations. 

“II. The raw facts of the international scene dictate a two-way interdepend- 
ence. Thoughtful Japanese recognize that their continued military and eco- 
nomie security are in very great measure dependent upon the United States. 
We believe that thoughtful Americans recognize the consequences should Japan, 
the world’s fourth largest industrial complex, shift from its present position in 
the world balance of power. Such a shift would force new strategic decisions 
upon the United States. 

“III. Recognizing the fact of interdependence, and further recognizing the 
basic dependence of Japan upon foreign trade for survival in the face of the 
present population growth, and also further recognizing the relationships of an 
economically healthy Japan to the growth of the developing areas of southeast 
and south Asia, we believe that a maximum of trade on a reciprocal basis be- 
tween the United States and Japan not only is in the national interest but in 
the interest of worldwide security, peace, and prosperity. 

“Dissatisfaction in the United States during the past year over our economic 
relations with Japan has been the outgrowth of the decline in the U.S. exports 
and the expansion of Japan’s exports. For the first time since the end of 
the war Japan has had a favorable balance of trade with the United States. 
In view of the degree of economic recovery of Japan, we feel that there is 
no longer justification for Japan to maintain the restrictions now applied to 
many commodities manufactured in the United States. 

“We endorse the position taken by the U.S. delegation to the recent Con- 
ference of Contracting Parties to the GATT, meeting in Tokyo. We believe 
that Japan’s economic and financial stability is such that prolonged barriers 
no longer are justifiable for balance-of-payments reasons. We are pleased to 
note that Japan has made a gesture in the right direction by removing 10 items 
from the restricted list. This, we hope, may be the prelude to eventual free 
convertibility of Japan’s currency and to unrestricted trade. 

“We have discussed the problems of Japan’s exports to the United States 
with the officials of the Ministry of Trade, the export associations, chamber of 
commerce, and the leaders of industry. While it is evident that such sensitive 
imports as transistors, radios, plywood, canned tuna, and textiles represent 
but a small fraction of U.S. production, nevertheless, the importation of these 
items into a single locality in large quantity at reduced prices seriously affects 
local markets and in some instances cripples the manufacture of some com- 
modities. Our conversations followed upon those of Mr. Henry Kearns, of 
the Department of Commerce. 

“We feel that as a result of our visit the Japanese exporters are more aware 
of the problem and will take more effective measures to maintain quality 
contract price floors and orderly distributions in the United States. We have 
good reason to believe that Japanese exporters of men’s suits, sports coats, 
and slacks will restrict the volume of these products to a figure which will not 
adversely affect the domestic market. These items are important products of 
Pennsylvania labor and manufacturers, 

“We believe that with some patience and increasing care to insure orderly 
marketing, a maximum of trade can be maintained between the United States 
and Japan with a minimum adverse effect upon sensitive industries in both 
countries. While the factors that enter into production in the two countries 
are not comparable, we have seen no exploited labor. 

“In coutrast, we have seen a labor force which is well fed and clothed. It 
enjoys a standard of living which (while seemingly much lower than ours) when 
the many fringe benefits and living allowances are considered can only mean 
that their real labor costs are annually coming nearer to our own. This we 
believe to be in the interest of the free world. 

“In our conversations with Japanese, including businessmen, Government 
officials, professional men, and educators, we found them far from being the 
inscrutable orientals imagined by some Westerners. They were candid, logical, 
informed, and able. They proved to be extremely alert to the danger involved 
in any repetition of Japan’s prewar policies of cheap products and massive 
dumping in foreign markets or in a return to the militarism and thought 
control of prewar days. 

“Many Japanese visit the United States frequently and they have an aware- 
ness of our mutual problems. It is heartening to note that Japanese generally 
regard the United States as their best friend and ally. Although they are 
extremely courteous and tactful, there is no longer any embargo on friendly 
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and objective criticism. At the same time, as good friends should, they welcome 
candor on our part. 

“Japan is mature, cooperative, prosperous, and friendly. These are qualities 
which we welcome in an ally and on which we will need to count in times of 
testing between our views and the views of those who are not members of the 
free world community.” 

Senator Ranpoten. We now have the aid on the subcommittee of 
our distinguished colleague, Senator Javits of New York, who has 
come into the hearing. I know he is not current with what you have 
just said, Mr. Buss, so I ask our counsel, either Mr. Watts or Mr. 
Phithaths: to question you if they desire. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, we are already running sufficiently far 
behind our hoped-for time schedule that I think perhaps I will let 
Mr. Buss’ statement stand as a very — statement, sir. 

Mr. Purnam. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Buss, you 
said the Japanese average wage was 17 cents an hour. The committee 
has some information to indicate that meals, three meals per day, and 
housing are sometimes given to Japanese workers by the employer. 
Is that included in the 17-cent wage ? 

Mr. Buss. You are right as to certain areas, and I won’t go so 
far as to say mistaken in others. Some of the large mill organizations 
and manufacturing organizations do have the same sort of thing we 
used to have here, mill villages. They do supply housing, and they 
do supply food to certain workers when they have to be brought from 
a long way away. 

Mr. Purnam. In your own industry, the average rate is what—$2 
an hour—in America? 

Mr. Buss. I would say the average in this country is probably 
around $1.75. 

Mr. Purnam. When you use 17 cents for Japan, do you compute 
into that meals and housing ? 

Mr. Buss. No, sir; because in our industry meals and housing are 
not a part of the wages in Japan. 

Mr. Purnam. What would be a fair addition to that 17 cents to 
make the Japanese wage truly comparable to the American wage? 

Mr. Buss. Any fringes that they would enjoy certainly would not 
go over 5 cents an hour, sir. 

Senator RanpotpH. We have fringe benefits here, do we not, that 
would offset the Japanese fringe benefits ? 

Mr. Buss. Yes, sir. I think you can roughly say that our pay 
scales in this country are, and justly so, about 10 times those in Japan. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Senator Javits, we are happy to yield to you at 
this point. 

Senator Javits. Now, Mr. Buss, I do not want to get you into a 
very elaborate discussion of foreign economic policy, so i hope you 
won’t take my questions as any kind of a cross-examination on that 
subject, unless you wish to advance your opinion. And do not con- 
sider this a cross-examination because I am very sympathetic to the 

roblem that we have very severely in New Fee we really are try- 
ing to find out what can be done. But we are troubled, and I am 
going to tell you something about our trouble, and ask some very 
serious questions in these matters. 

You may or may not know that I have been very active in this field 
on the governmental level. Right now I am Chairman of the Econo- 
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mic Committee of the NATO Parliamentarians, which is the effort 
to implement the economic aspect of the NATO Treaty. I used to be 
chairman of the Foreign Economic Policy Committee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee when I served there. 

What troubles us is how all this very grave impact upon our do- 
mestic industry can be squared with our international interests in 
peace and in trade? And as I see it, we are now about to make a new 
decision in terms of the foregin economic policy of the country, 
dictated by a revived era and by the possibilities of serious competi- 
tion from imports coming from areas which we have heretofore re- 
garded as underdeveloped. Your line of business offers a particular 
example of that. So, I think we could summarize the governmental 
problem as follows: On the one hand we are trying to encourage trade, 
which means you have to buy if you want to sell; and on the other 
hand, if we impose quotas, this is considered to be one of the most 
overt restrictions on trade. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the whole postwar effort of the United 
States has been working against what are called quantitative restric- 
tions on trade. This is one of the major principles of our foreign 
policy. Secondly, if that were not enough, we are giving aid to many 
of the less-developed areas. So, on the one hand we are giving aid, 
and on the other hand, at least in theory, we are going to cut off a 
trade source for the countries we are helping. And thirdly, and also 
very importantly, we must realize we are in a world competitive sit- 
uation. We want to keep our industry sharp, competitive, on the ball. 
And this is very important to us. And that gives the benefit to the 
consumer. 

Now we represent consumers, too. And as you read your statement, 
for example, which I went over hurriedly, though I am very familiar 
with the facts, you said, sure, the Japanese, you know, people from 
Hong Kong, or —- ver the particular merchandise comes from, can 
land slacks here at $7.50 which we could not duplicate by machine for 
less than $11 or by hiindwork for less than $20. Well what about the 
consumer on that deal? He would like handmace slacks for $7.50. 
And we have to decide whether we should say to him, “No, you have 
to pay $20 or not have them at all.” 

Now what do you people think about that? Have you done any 
thinking about it? I give the alternative because I do not want you 
to feel this is adverse questioning. Iam on your side, I want to know 
what we are going to do about it. Or, do you say to us, “Look, Sena- 
tors, this is what we elected you fellows for and pay you for. We 
are giving you our case, it is a very difficult one, a very tough one. 
How you are going to resolve all these conflicting things, you are 
going to have to decide?” 

Now if you say that, fine. But if you do have a prescription, I 
think part of your presentation on the part of the industry ought to 
be what it is. ; 

Mr. Buss. Senator Javits, I believe all of us who are, we might 
say, strictly legislative amateurs, are always delighted at all times 
to tell you the solutions to all of your problems. The only thing 
that we can do is to put before you our problems, and we believe that 
we have elected a group of men to Washington as our Representa- 
tives and as our Senators who have the capabilities of solving the 
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problems once they are presented to them. And that is why I am 
down here today. I did not come down with a club, I came down 
here strictly to sell a bill of goods, or to urge you to give more con- 
sideration to our problems. 

Senator Javits. Well, I think that is extremely fair, and that was 
my understanding. I just wanted to get it actually on the record 
before us. 

I have just one other question to ask you. Every businessman 
knows that certain lines of business become obsolete. For example, 
the carriagemakers went out of business when the automobile came 
along. Anyone who takes a trip through Williamsburg, Va., that 
remarkable reproduction of colonial days, begins to realize how many 
businesses that were very important in those days do not exist today. 

Mr. Buss. May I interrupt you right there? 

Senator Javits. Yes. 

Mr. Buss. That in our business will never be a problem. 

Senator Javirs. That is the thing I would like to ask you. Have 
you people done any thinking on that problem, the need for con- 
stantly reforming business in order to meet new competitive condi- 
tions and new competitive times? For example, the Fischer people 
made carriage bodies and then made automobile bodies. There are 
many examples of that in history. Now what do you say about that 
in terms of your particular business ? 

Mr. Buss. The competitive situation and the change in, we will 
say, leisure time with the majority of the American people has dic- 
tated constant change and improvement in our type of product, and 
we feel that we have done a very exemplary job—if I can pat us on 
the back—in improving and making such changes in the product to 
keep abreast of the times and abreast of the demand of the people. 

Senator Javits. Finally, I would like to ask you about the impact 
of synthetics on your business. Of course, we have a great problem 
with the textile industry as such, quite apart from the made-up 
textiles like your own, and there is some feeling that perhaps what 
it is suffering from is not only the competition of foreign goods, but 
the competition of synthetics. Now is there any such problem in 
your business at all? 

Mr. Buss. In our business, as cutters or manufacturers of finished 
garments, I can tell you that the entry of synthetics into the field 
has been very helpful. And they have been readily adapted and 
used. I believe I am safe in saying that over 50 percent of our 
finished products are made of goods containing synthetics or blends 
of synthetics with natural fibers. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. Thank 
you, Mr. Buss. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Perhaps it is not improper to inquire about 
your reason for going to Japan and Hong Kong 2 years ago. Was 
it to see what was happening there, or were you perhaps thinking 
about becoming an importer of your products to foreign markets? 

Mr. Buss. We went over with the thought in mind of the possibility 
of an interchange of business. It became quite apparent to us that 
with the development, the rapid development, of improvements in 
their textile industry, that that was not possible for us. When I say 
an interchange of business, I mean in finished garments. It is possi- 
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ble, practical and good, in our opinion, to buy Japanese fabrics be- 
cause they are wonderful fabrics. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I have just one other question I 
want to ask. Is there any history of exporting in your industry? 
In other words, was there a day when you people were sending stuff 
abroad ? 

Mr. Buss. Yes, sir; many years ago. 

Senator Javirs. But that is all gone now ? 

Mr. Buss. Practically. I would say in the fine goods part of our 
industry it still exists. 

Senator Javirs. Isee. Is it appreciable at all? 

Mr. Buss. No. Now, I would like to answer by asking you a 
question. 

Senator Javirs. Yes. 

Mr. Buss. Can you conceive that we could send, let’s say, finished 
trousers over to Japan 

Senator Javrrs. No. Of course, I understand. But there are 
many markets in the world 

Mr. Buss. That is correct. 

Senator Javirs. And I wanted to be sure, because one of the things 
I omitted mentioning to you that is a problem for us is the fact we 
have over $18 billion a year in exports, while we have slightly over 
$15 billion in imports. And there are millions of employees in our 
country working on export goods, just like their considerable num- 
ber—we are going to try to find out how many—that are adversely 
affected by imports. So that isa problem for us, too. 

Mr. Buss. Certain finished garments, certain types of finished gar- 
ments or certain blends of fiber enter a market in Britain and in 
France. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Buss. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Mr. Buss. 

(The prepared and supplemental statements presented by Mr. Buss 
follow :) 








STATEMENT BY J. GorDON Buss, ExecuTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER, THE THOMSON Co., ON BEHALF OF THE APPAREL INDUSTRY COM- 
MITTEE ON IMPORTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Gordon Buss. 
I am executive vice president and sales manager of the Thomson Co., manu- 
facturers of men’s, youths’, boys’ and women’s dress, sport and leisure slacks 
and walking shorts. Our executive offices are at 405 Park Avenue in New 
York City. 

The Apparel Industry Committee on Imports, for whom I am speaking, is 
very grateful for this opportunity to appear before you this morning. AICI, 
for short, is an ad hoc organization comprised of the following six associations 
in the apparel industry: National Association of Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear 
Manufacturers; Southern Garment Manufacturers Association; Corset and 
Brassiere Association of America; Associated Corset & Brassiere Manufac- 
turers, Inc.; National Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers; National 
Skirt & Sportswear Association, Inc. 

The sole reason for the formation of AICI was to cooperate, as an industry, 
with other domestic industries adversely affected by imports in seeking con- 
gressional enactment of legislation which will help meet the problems raised 
as a result of the completely unfair competitive advantages enjoyed by foreign 
producers because of substantial differences in wage and other labor standards. 
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I know that this committee is working under severe time limitations. Con- 
sequently, in my oral presentation I will concentrate on those import problems 
which are most familiar to me; namely, those affecting our company and that 
segment of the apparel industry manufacturing the same products we do. Then 
in my concluding remarks I should like to outline briefly the solution which 
AICI supports. 

With the committee’s permission I would appreciate the opportunity to file 
for the record of this hearing a supplemental statement which furnishes addi- 
tional statistics and comments appropriate to the AICI position. A copy of 
this supplemental statement has also been distributed to you. 

As a capsule history of Thomson Co., I submit the following: 

1. Coincident with its incorporation in Georgia in 1936, the Thomson Co. 
opened a plant at Thomson, Ga.—a typical southern city of about 3,500 people— 
now about 5,000. The Thomson Co, from its inception was and remains the 
principal source of income to the people of Thomson and the surrounding 
countryside. 

2. In 1940 a second plant was opened in Millen, Ga., a city of about 3,500 
people, and accounts for about one-half of the income in the community and 
surrounding countryside. 

3. In 1955 a third plant was opened in Harlem, Ga., a village of about 1,000 
people, and is the largest single contributor to the income of the community 
and surrounding countryside. 

Current employment in our three manufacturing plants in Georgia is ap- 
proximately 1,100 people. Total current employment, including offices, ware- 
houses and sales staff is approximately 1,200 people. 

Such growth was dictated by the steady expansion of sales acceptance during 
the period covered. It was financed through reinvestment of consistent satis- 
factory earnings. 

Throughout the period the industry was kept both healthy and progressive 
by a constant and vigorous competitive battle. Such competition is the life- 
blood of American business and is the driving force behind the development 
of our industry. 

We like competition—the keener the better. 

In this country the basic cost structures throughout the industry are gen- 
erally on a parallel plane. It is the ingenuity in the development of style, fit 
and comfort that creates the public interest. It is the development of powerful 
selling methods that puts the goods in circulation. It is the continuous improve- 
ment in manufacturing and material-handling techniques that keeps costs down 
and produces satisfactory earnings. 

We refer to the people who work for the Thomson Co. as our ball club, and 
it is their abilities, playing as a team, that has made our performance possible. 

There is no readily apparent reason why an industry and, in particular, a 
company within an industry with a 20-year history of growth and development, 
should not continue to expand and prosper. 

The domestic competitive situation, if anything, is more healthy and more 
vigorous. On a relative basis the product is the best competitive value in his- 
tory. Through the increase in population we have a larger market and with 
few exceptions every person has more money to spend. 

Overproduction is not a factor in this segment of industry. Expansion has 
not exceeded the national population growth: in fact, production continues to 
expand in direct relation to the ever-increasing demand. 

In 1956 plans were completed for a fourth manufacturing plant on the basis 
of our sales projections. As the year unfolded we began to feel a change in the 
attitude of certain customers. It became increasingly evident that a new type 
of competition was entering the market. 

It was startling to see completely hand-tailored garments in the finest of 
fabrics readily available at prices that we could not hope to equal with our 
machine-made garments. The quantity of such goods grew rapidly to such 
substantial proportions that our expansion plans were deferred. 

Since we could not equal the product we took several alternate steps in an 
effort to offset the effect. The most successful way in which to combat im- 
ports is to improve service and shorten replenishment time to our customers. 
Such action means larger inventories and expanded service facilities which 
substantially increase capital investment and cut deeply into earnings. 

We were successful in maintaining our sales volume through 1959 but our 
earnings dropped in a frightening degree. 
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By 1959 importation of men’s and boys’ dress and sport slacks amounted to 
9 million pair of all wool alone, or 10 percent of the total domestic production. 
Roughly the 9 million pair, if manufactured in this country, would be 1 full 
year’s work for 4,500 workers, or roughly 4 years’ production for an organiza- 
tion the size of ours. 

Let us not belittle the quality of the imported product, the largest part of 
which comes from Japan. While the Japanese are not creative, they can dupli- 
cate anything. They are fine craftsmen and do excellent work. 

At the prevailing pay rate of 17% cents per hour in the Japanese clothing 
industry they can completely hand tailor a garment at substantially less than 
machine work in this country. 

The fact is that an excellent slack, completely hand tailored of fine worsted 
piece goods that is the equivalent of anything woven in this country at $3.75 
to $4 per yard can be landed here, duty paid, at slightly under $7.50. We could 
not duplicate this garment in this country, by machine, for less than $11 and 
could not equal the handwork at $20. 

We do not feel that imports need be a problem if their flow is regulated 
according to a fair and equitable plan. We respectfully submit that two such 
regulatory actions are advisable if our industry is to continue to maintain 
current levels of employment. 

First, establish quotas for the overall limitation of imported goods brought 
into this country where it is evident that these goods enjoy an unfair competitive 
advantage because of the substandard wage and other labor conditions under 
which they were produced. Such quotas could then be allocated fairly and 
equitably between the various countries involved to permit a planned flow of 
merchandise in a volume that would yield a sound profit to those countries, 
maintain a satisfactory level of employment for their industries and also guar- 
antee our labor force the right to remain gainfully employed. 

Quotas should be established in relation to a fair share of our national demand 
for each product so affected. For these industries to maintain a consistent level 
of employment in the United States, we must know— 

(a) the domestic demand for each product classification ; 
(b) the percentage of such demand that our domestic industries can plan 
to supply. 


Only with such knowledge can we hope to continue employment at a reason- 
able and consistent level. 

Second, establish a countervailing tariff to equalize the wage differentials that 
exist between foreign industries and ours. 

AICI feels that a start toward both of these actions could be undertaken 
within the authority contained in a bill now before the Senate. We support 
the Fair Labor Standards Trade Act of 1960 (S. 2882) which was introduced by 
Senator Keating with eight cosponsors on January 21, 1960. A more recent ver- 
sion of the same bill is included among the 18 counterparts to the Keating bill 
now before the House of Representatives. Although time is short, we are still 
hopeful that Congress will realize the merit of and need for this legislation and 
take steps for its passage before adjournment. 

I do not believe that any equitable purpose can be served in discussing labor 
practices of foreign countries. It is sufficient to say that their pay scales are 
at levels which are geared to their cost of living. Their working conditions un- 
doubtedly compare with their living conditions. 

To improve their living conditions, their living standards, to use our own 
phraseology, they must have a healthy and profitable export trade to foster 
maximum continuous industrial employment. 

In most instances, whole new industries have come into being in these coun- 
tries to manufacture goods for export, that have little if any demand in their 
own domestic consumption. They are actually, with our help, pulling them- 
selves up by their bootstraps and we certainly can and will continue to help 
them do just that. 

Our suggestions deal with methods of helping without dislocating our own 
labor force beyond a reasonable degree. 

Industry, in these United States, asks only to have a chance to compete for a 
fair share of our domestic market on even terms lest we seriously impair or 
lower the living standards of our own labor. 

We respectfully submit that the workingman in the United States deserves 
your earnest consideration and we know it is within the scope of your authority 
as his elected representatives in government to see that his right to work is 
protected. 
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We are not here to ask favors but are here only to help you find sound ways 
to protect our domestic industries and in so doing insure the living standards 
of the people who so proudly elected you as their Senators. 

sentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today as the 
spokesman for the Apparel Industry Committee on Imports. I sincerely hope 
I have made a contribution toward a solution of the grave problems of American 
small business and labor with which you are grappling. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT SUBMITTED WITH THE TESTIMONY OF J. GORDON 
Buss OF THE THOMSON CoO., SPEAKING FOR THE APPAREL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 
ON IMPORTS 


As I have pointed out with respect to our own operation, ours is an industry 
which is notable for the fierceness of its day-to-day competition. It is a 
testimony to the initiative and resourcefulness of the industry that so large a 
number of individual manufacturing plants can continue to operate in the face 
of this fierce competition. 

The preliminary general statistics for the 1958 Census of Manufactures show 
that only one other manufacturing industry in the Nation had more plants with 
20 or more employees than the apparel industry. In 1958 there were 13,034 such 
apparel plants. 

It is especially appropriate that our industry should be appearing before a 
subcommittee concerned with the problems of small business. In the most 
recent “Statistical Abstract of the United States’ Census Bureau figures indi- 
cated that there were a total of 31,181 apparel establishments in 1955 and 28,884 
or 90 percent, of these plants employed fewer than 100 people. Of the 31,181 
establishments, only 762, or fewer than 3 percent, employed more than 250 
people, and only 30 establishments employed 1,000 or more. There are just a 
handful of States which don’t have some share of the production in our industry. 

In addition to its well-deserved reputation for being able to take care of itself 
in the face of heavy competitive pressures, the apparel industry is highly cog- 
nizant of the need for our maintenance of good relations abroad and sees clearly 
the importance of foreign trade in our pursuit of a successful foreign policy. 

Many of our manufacturers have visited abroad and know firsthand the prob- 
lems facing the more underdeveloped nations especially. Further, there is a 
deep and abiding admiration and affection among many in the industry, notably 
among those operations located in the Southern and Southeastern States, for the 
late Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, who originated the concept of international 
reciprocal trade in the early 1930's. 

This industry has never asked, and does not now ask, the “protection” of our 
Government simply because it is having competitive difficulties as such. The 
key distinction in the competition confronting our industry by virtue of un- 
checked foreign imports is summed up in the one word “unfair.” 

In his competition with other domestic apparel manufacturers the domestic 
manufacturer is assured of certain conditions which hold for his competitors 
as well as for himself. All of his domestic competitors will, this manufacturer 
knows, be taxed at the same rate. All will pay approximately the same price 
for fabrics and machinery used in production. All will be confronted with 
similar marketing and transportation costs. Most significant, all must, by Fed- 
eral law, meet certain specified standards with respect to the pay and working 
conditions of their employees. 

This latter cost factor is especially significant because it represents approxi- 
mately 35 percent of our total costs. In meeting a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour (the average hourly earnings of industry employees in 1958 was $1.51 with 
the pay in individual product lines averaging from $1.28 to $1.83) the apparel 
manufacturer has an absolute fixed cost below which he may not go without 
facing fines or imprisonment or both. Through astute and alert management 
he may be able to reduce almost every other cost item but this one cannot by 
law be reduced below a fixed point. 

And what is the wage picture abroad? The average wage rate in the apparel 
industry in Japan is 17% cents an hour. In Hong Kong it is less than 10 cents 
per hour. Apparel factories are now being built in Taiwan where the average 
wage rate is less than 6 cents an hour. I have already illustrated the impact 
of this huge differential on the lines which my company manufactures. 
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The Southern Garment Manufacturers Association, one of the member asso- 
ciations of AICI, commissioned a leading firm of apparel industrial engineers 
to analyze the construction of certain Japanese made garments which are com- 
petitive to the same items manufactured domestically. 

The engineering firm analyzed the Japanese-made item from a man-hour 
standpoint and arrived at a basic man-hour per dozen garment figure which 
would be required to produce the item in a representative factory in this coun- 
try now in quantity production of the article. 

In each of the three illustrations below the overall quality of the garments 
in question was as nearly comparable as any two garments can be since there 
will always be minor construction differences. The price of the Japanese items 
listed is either the retail price stamped on the label or the importers wholesale 
price. Here is the « compasion for each item between the Japanese product and 
the identical garment made in a representative and efficient American factory: 


Ladies’ sleeveless blouse: 


Retail price—American-made blouse___-__-_--_______--______ each__ $1. 79 

Metall price—Japatiese’ import... .. . .. wo 5 ne cee a: Cy 

POTN TCO TV ONCONS.. 5 oie is oie ieee ae 9 
Ladies’ Jamaica shorts: 

iced. A URICRCCU DCE 6 BORING TIGR koto ween ene per dozen__ 13.50 

SN ae I Nk ono hiss bso eterna ce ee aioe Oni GED 

STIG EEE DATONG om os Si i tie Sas. ec ememmadl qe... 5.70 
Boys’ suede sport shirt: 

Ui 6-manutacturer’s selling price 6.2 io. Lee ek ee ns do.... 13. 50 

Emporter 6 eetling Orice sic. t acco eee ee ede do____ 11.00 

Japendes precy ad ventneee lo) ect ee tl ee Ges.’ 256 


Here are two additional illustrations of what this pronounced, unfair labor 
cost differential has produced in terms of imports in two other apparel lines. 

In 1954, 181,674 dozen cotton shirts were imported. In 1955, approximately 
214 times as many shirts were imported as in 1954, 549,515 dozen. In 1956, the 
1955 figure more than doubled to 1,225,578 dozen. By 1959, the number of 
shirts imported had increased to 2,204,957 dozen or approximately 1,100 per- 
cent more than the 1954 figure. 

This figure represents about 10 percent of total domestic production. It 
is evident that should the rate of acceleration over the next 6 years increase 
as it has over the past 6 the domestic shirt manufacturing industry will face 
extinction. 

Imports in the women’s and children‘s leather gloves portion of our industry 
have catapulted from 89,000 dozen pair in 1954 to 237,000 dozen pair in 1959. 
This 1959 figure represents 87.5 percent of domestic production of 282,000 
dozen pair. Figures on 1960 imports to date indicate a 60-percent increase over 
1959. 

The Southern Garment Manufacturers Association recently conducted an 
analysis of the probable effect on domestic apparel industry employment re- 
sulting from 1959 apparel imports from Japan and Hong Kong alone. The 
analysis included blouses, shirts, trousers, brassiers, gloves, etc. This analysis 
showed that 1959 imports of these items amounted to 10,704,652 dozen or 
128,455,824 units. 

The total direct labor man-hours needed to produce the above quantity of ap- 
parel items is 37,451,629 representing 4,681,454 man-days. On the basis of 50 
weeks of production it would require 18,726 direct labor employees to produce 
the above quantity. At the rate of $1 per hour this payroll would be $37,451,629. 

Five thousand, six hundred and eighteen indirect labor employees would be 
required at a _bayroll of $11,236,000. The total payroll involved would, there- 
fore, be $48,687,629. 

The above cutimatie of apparel items is the equivalent of a $285,586,984 a year 
wholesale volume. Considering that this volume would require 18,726 direct 
labor employees and 5,618 indirect labor employees, a total of 24,344 employees 
are involved. 

On this basis the importation of the above quantity of apparel items represents 
the production of 97 plants in the United States having an average of 250 em- 
ployees per plant. As indicated earlier fewer than 3 percent of the industry’s 
total number of plants employ 250 or more employees. Consequently, this figure 
is even more impressive considering probable impact on the average industry 
plant. 
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It is our feeling that the real significance of this picture—impossible to com- 
pete with, low-wage-produced apparel imports—lies in the obvious ability of for- 
eign producers to take over segments of our industry almost at will. The only 
limitation at present is productive capacity, and we may be sure that, as more 
new apparel plants are constructed in more and more underdeveloped low-wage 
nations, we shall see still more alarming evidence of the trend now apparent in 
certain lines of apparel. 

I know that this committee is interested in some illustrations of actual dele- 
terious effects on individual apparel concerns as a result of imports. No doubt 
the committee is aware of the difficulty of determining with any degree of abso- 
lute certainty whether imports alone have caused particular results in a given 
concern. However, we have asked certain companies what was, in their best 
judgment, the effect which imports have had on their sales, profits, and 
employment. 

One of the larger firms in the industry indicates that its 1954 production of 
men’s and boys’ wearing apparel was 576,000 dozen. Attributing the loss in 
production primarily to imports, this firm shows an almost steady drop in pro- 
duction as follows: 


Dozen Dozen 
(_  ialberbiet peeatete AB iar ape eee UN i free cate ae bal 449, 000 
Ce ee SON IE II caont = ca sahan ssadtasrenetiinntedaasadiel 4a 464, 000 
a ne nee 500, 000 


This firm’s 1954 profit was $292,503 net while its 1959 profit—again attributed 
by this firm chiefly to the import situation—dropped more than 90 percent to a 
net of $23,323. Employment has dropped from 1,829 in 1954 to 1,518 in 1959. 

Still another company, this one engaged in the manufacutre of boys’ pants 
and sportswear, indicates that it can specifically attribute the loss of an annual 
order for boys’ shorts to a replacement of this order by shorts produced in 
Hong Kong. The 1960 sales estimate for this order was $150,000 and this par- 
ticular order kept 50 to 60 people busy about 51/4 months of the year. 

This firm added, with respect to its profits, that it has been “unable to raise 
prices in spite of increasing costs—with obvious effect on profits.” 

An overall manufacturing firm employing 160 to 180 indicates that as a result 
of imports in its line the company has had to institute a complete change of pro- 
duction and sales po icy away from retail merchants as sales outlets. 

A firm manufacturing men’s dress and sports shirts employing 150 people 
states that “many of our regular customers for years are now buying Jap shirts 
* * * it is difficult to say how much * * * but it certainly has affected our sales 
and cut down our markup.” 

A firm in Thomasville, N.C., clearly pinpoints imports as the reason for a 
steady decrease in profits over the past 10 years. This firm states that its costs 
on boys’ cloth pajamas are approximately $15 per dozen while the same goods 
from Japan and Hong Kong may be purchased for $12 to $15 per dozen. 

The apparel industry is America’s fourth largest manufacturing employer. 
According to the 1958 Census of Manufactures it employed 1,185,000 people in 
that year, a figure representing about 7 percent of the total 16,015,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing in 1958. At the same time the industry, by virtue of 
its 13,034 plants having 20 or more employees, represents almost 14 percent of 
the total 95,461 such plants in the entire United States. 

It seems clear to us from these figures alone that the destruction of this 
industry—through unfair competitive conditions totaly beyond its control— 
would be a serious blow to hundreds of small communities throughout the 
United States, to the American economy as a whole and to our defense posture. 

What is the solution? The experience of the men’s and women’s leather 
glove industry in the recent rejection of its escape clause petition by the Tariff 
Commission indicates to ns that relief from the Commission—operating within 
its present limitations as outlined by Congress—cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

Certain portions of the industry’s employees, represented by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and supported by the textile and hat unions 
are seriously considering the institution of boycotts against garments pro- 
duced under substandard labor conditions abroad. It seems clear that the 
employees in our industry view the import threat with the same concern as 
do we. 

Earlier this month a member of our industry told the graduating class of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute that American clothing manufacturers may be 
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forced to establish oversea factories if they are to meet foreign competition 
in the American market. At the present time, however, it is doubtful that 
major segments of the industry are—as yet at any rate—resigned to this 
eventuality. 

A more eorrect understanding of the industry attitude might be found in 
these comments made by an executive of the Cluett-Peabody Co. recently 
when he told the House Labor Standards Subcommittee: 

“The manufacturers for whom we speak do not believe that our industry 
is expendable. We have the know-how and the capital to build factories in 
these low-wage foreign areas but we want to stay in the United States. We 
ask that you make it possible for us to remain here by giving us the necessary 
legislative help.” 

It was in the interests of seeking this legislative help that the Apparel In- 
dustry Committee on Imports was formed approximately 3 months ago. Since 
that time we have joined with other industries and some segments of labor 
in urging the favorable consideration of the Fair Labor Standards Trade 
Act of 1960 (S. 2882), a bill introduced by Senator Keating and cosponsored 
by eight other Senators. This bill and a more recent version of it included in 
the 18 counterpart bills in the House of Representatives has, we feel, a great 
deal to recommend it. 

First, it is not a measure which would grant a special position to our 
industry or any other industry. The bill does make a start toward equalizing 
this wage differential which we cannot otherwise hope to contend with. It 
also provides for the institution of quotas where the need is indicated. We 
are saying, in effect: “Give us the chance to compete on an equal basis and 
we will do so with every means at our disposal.” 

Second, any actions taken under the provisions of the bill are not necessarily 
permanent. As adjustments in wage and other standards are made abroad, 
import duties or quotas, or both, which may have been imposed as a result of 
the implementation of this bill are subject to review and adjustment. 

Third, there is a tremendous legislative and philosophical justification for 
the enactment of this bill. It seems self-evident that there must be something 
monstrously wrong with a national policy which assures our American work- 
er of certain minimum wage and other standards but which at the same time 
permits the product which that American worker makes to be displaced by the 
same product produced by a foreign worker getting one-seventh to one-twelfth 
his salary. 

An examination of the legislative history of this concept will show that, at 
the time in 1938 when Congress originally passed the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
it was concerned with the effect which unrestricted imports from low-wage na- 
tions might have on the goals of the FLSA. Only a point of order on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, based on germaneness and sustained, prevented 
the inclusion of a proposal similar to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Trade Act of 1960. 

The Fair Labor Standards Trade Act of 1960 adapts the statement of policy 
now contained in the Fair Labor Standards Act declaring that the importation 
of goods produced abroad under labor conditions below the minimum standards 
required by U.S. law undermines the well-being of American workers, burdens 
commerce, and constitutes an unfair method of competition. 

To correct this condition, the bill provides for imposing import duties or quotas 
including country-by-country quotas, or both, in addition to existing customs 
treatment to prevent foreign goods from being sold in commerce in the United 
States with an unfair competitive advantage based upon substandard labor costs. 

Our industry continues to believe that this is fair, reasonable, and necessary 
legislation. We believe that only with the help of Congress will we find our- 
selves a strong and growing industry in 1965, 1970, and the crucial years beyond. 
We very greatly appreciate this chance to discuss our concern over this situation 
and our suggestions for contending with it before this committee. 


Senator Ranpotpu. Representative James Fulton, a former col- 
league of both Senator Javits and myself in the House, has requested 
the cooperation of the subcommittee in the presentation of a witness 
out of order. 


Representative Fulton, if you will present Mr. Eisenbies. 
Mr. Fuvron. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES G. FULTON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 27TH DISTRICT 


Mr. Furton. I would like to say to the people here, that. I am Repre- 
sentative Fulton, and also represent Carroll Kearns of Pennsylvania, 
who is detained in the Education and Labor Subcommittee hearing 
and cannot be here. So I am acting on behalf of both myself and 
Congressman Kearns. I, myself, am a fugitive from the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee hearing at this time, so I do appreciate 
the chairman and Senator Javits’ cooperation in permitting me to 
introduce Mr. Eisenbies. 

If Mr. Eisenbies would come forward, and Mr. Lewis J. Wiesen, 
general counsel, and Mr. Carl Jones, vice president of marketing, 
would come forward Z 

Mr. Etsensies. Mr. Jones is not here today. 

Mr. Furron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. Ray F. 
Eisenbies, president, Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc., of Sharon, 
Pa. It is an outstanding firm and has done a wonderful job in fabri- 
cating pipe, fittings, and that kind of manufacturing business. I 
have known the firm a long time as well as many people in it, and 
know what a good job they do in the western Pennsylvania area. 

Likewise, I have been a good friend of Donald Sawhill, former 
president and chairman of this particular organization and know what 
a fine and outstanding progressive business this has been. 

We in Congress have the duty to see that businesses such as this 
that are well and efficiently run, have the necessary laws and climate to 
permit them to develop, prosper, keep their people gainfully employed, 
and return a good profit to their stockholders, so that the whole U.S. 
economy will progress. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Eisenbies at this time and again thank 
the chairman. 

Senator Ranpoteu. It is appropriate that our colleague come and 
present the witnesses. We know of the intense interest in this subject 
on the part of the representatives of Pennsylvania. 

We shall now hear from Mr. Eisenbies. 


STATEMENT OF RAY F. EISENBIES, PRESIDENT, SAWHILL TUBU- 
LAR PRODUCTS, INC., SHARON, PA.; ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS J. 
WIESEN, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Exsensres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Con- 
ressman Fulton. I am Ray Eisenbies, president of Sawhill Tubular 
Products, Inc., a Pennsylvania corporation, founded in 1920 and cer- 
tified as a small business concern by SBA since March 29, 1957. I 
have served our company in sales, on the board, as vice president, and, 
since 1955, as president. ; oe 2 
We are very much concerned over the imported pipe situation. 
Our Mercer division is a nonintegrated mill, engaged in the manu- 
facture of buttweld pipe. The impact of imported pipe is particu- 
larly affecting us as we manufacture buttweld pipe only and do not 
have other steel products to offer. 
Therefore, we are more seriously hurt than some of our larger com- 
petitors. However, all manufacturers of pipe are feeling the effects 
of foreign pipe the same as we are. 
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In the past 2 years we have been seriously affected by imported 
buttweld pipe, particularly in the New England, Texas, Gulf States, 
and the southeastern portions of the United States. This condition is 
getting worse. For example, our representative in New England ad- 
vised us that about 90 percent of the pipe being sold in New England 
now is of foreign origin. The imported pipe is being delivered in 
coastal areas of our country at prices between 15 to 25 percent under 
our delivered prices. On the west coast, practically the entire pipe 
business has gone to foreign products. 

Our average wage rate is approximately $3 an hour, as compared 
to 40 cents to 70 cents, respectively, for foreign manufacturers. 

In April of this year we reached a low point and found it neces- 
sary to reduce our operation to about 50 percent of capacity, and are 
currently operating on a 38- to 4-day week. And, if it were not for 
imported pipe, we would be operating at full capacity at this time, 
because this time is traditionally our busiest. 

The rate of imported buttweld pipe for 1958 increased to over 
200,000 tons. In the year 1959, it again increased to the alltime high 
of over 500,000 tons. At the rate of imported pipe for the first quar- 
ter of 1960, if we would continue on the basis of the tonnage shipped 
to our shores in the first quarter, the figure could exceed 700,000 tons 
this year. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Waterway will further affect this 
situation, permitting foreign pipe to be delivered to cities such as 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Detroit and other Midwest 
points. This could cause additional damage to our pipe business and 
could result in a question of survival for our pipe division. The rate 
of imported buttweld pipe in net tons in 1959 is approximately five 
times our annual production. 

It is impossible for us to reduce our costs on pipe to meet such com- 
petitive prices that are being charged by foreign importers. We have 
the most modern and efficient facilities in the United States. We 
spent a lot of money in modernizing our plants. Since material is 
approximately 65 percent of our selling price, and having increased 
our efficiency with the most modern equipment available, we cannot 
find the solution of this problem by reducing our costs. 

To give you some comparative figures, in 1957 in the coastal areas 
our volume dropped 37 percent under 1956; in 1958 it was 4 percent 
under 1957; and in 1959 it was 30 percent under 1958. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, as I said before, the 
situation is definitely bound to be more acute. 

Figures as seumeiied by the American Iron and Steel Institute show 
that industry pipe has been on a continual decline, whereas imported 
pipe has been increasing. Many of our customers now purchase most 
of their pipe from foreign competitors only because of the lower price. 
They would prefer our product. It is a very serious thing. 

You take a city like Cleveland, for instance, who are definitely at 
the moment probably 100 percent domestic pipe, and let two or three 
of the jobbers in that community buy foreign pipe, and then reflect 
the lower prices in their selling prices, and the whole area is forced 
to buy imported pipe even though they would prefer to buy American. 

Personally, I do not favor a Sasene in tariffs. I would suggest that 
the problem be solved by placing a quota on the imports of pipe. This 
quota should be relative to our industry rate of production. 
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I thank you for listening to our problem. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Thank you very much. 

Does your associate desire to speak in supplementing the informa- 
tion before the committee ? 

Mr. Wiesen. Only to this extent, Mr. Chairman. I have been in 
the background since 1912 in every legal facet of the Washington pic- 
ture, and I think I know the philosophies implementing a good many 
of the things relating to tariff, GATT, and so forth. The first 4 
months of this year, on my own, as a member of the economic founda- 
tion, I spent 4 months around the world exploring these market sit- 
uations, these productive facilities, and the competitive potential 
which they have is rather frightening compared with what we in our 
boyhoods knew as the American way of life. What the answer is, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Eisenbies suggests quotas. There is a bill pending in the House. 
All these things should bear some label of origin. When I came to the 
port of Hawaii, they were very scrupulous in finding out whether what 
we brought in there had a certificate of origin, or whether it came out 
of Red China. 

We sell things to the Procurement Division in the Pentagon. Mr. 
Kisenbies and I have to certify it is all American. We cannot stick 
any foreign pipe in there. So there is a conflict there, clash of phi- 
losophies in this thing, and it all boils down, I think, in the final 
analysis, of whether or not we are going to protect gainful employ- 
ment in this country with its corollary withholding taxes as revenues 
incident. 

Thank you, 

Senator Javits. Senator Scott has joined the subcommittee. Sen- 
ator Scott is from Pennsylvania, a very distinguished colleague. The 
Senator might have some observations. 

Senator Scorr. I appreciate that very much, Senator. 

I was very anxious that we would have the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Ejisenbies. We have some correspondence on this. 

In view of the fact that Representatives Fulton and Kearns of 
Pennsylvania have both been very much interested in his problem— 
as well as Representative Ayres of Ohio—when we have an expert 
like this, there is not a great deal I can bring out except in sum- 
marizing. 

I believe your position is that what ought to be done should be 
done by way of an import quota rather than by raising tariff rates. 
Is that right, Mr. Eisenbies? 

Mr. Etsenzres. Well, Senator Scott, the only reason that I suggest 
the quotas is because I do not believe we would have the time and the 
patience to wait until we could have some relief in tariffs. Maybe 
that would be the approach, I do not know. 

But I think, to expedite it, and I think we need help much sooner 
than what we can get through a change in tariffs, that by having a 
quota established we will arrive at some beneficial arrangement for the 
industry. 

Senator Scorr. Do you have some ideas, Mr. Wiesen, regarding the 
approximate level of an import quota ? 

r. Wiesen. I would not know. That is very difficult to figure. 
At the present time, if there is any further attrition of gainful em- 
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ployment, why you would almost have to be talking free world liber- 
ties out of one side of your mouth and Iron C urtain commerce out of 
the other side. How you find the balance between those things, Sena- 
tor, I do not know. 

Mr. Etsenpres. Senator Scott, could I give a suggestion on that? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Ersensies. To have something concrete to offer at this time, I 
believe that our industry can live with a 10 percent relative quota to 
our manufacturing. In other words, if we would produce 200,000 tons 
of merchant pipe in a month, we could open the doors for 20,000 tons, 
and they can give it away. We will absorb that in our economy. 

Senator Scorr. Do you make that suggestion with relation to any 


rte 


past year, or group of years, when the competition was not so diffi- 
cult for you, or is this an arbitrary figure? 

Mr. E1sensies. This is an arbitrary figure, Senator. And I have 
taken that out of the air, you might say, so that we have something we 
can discuss. Maybe it should be 15 percent. I have not the slightest 
idea. 

Senator Scorr. For how many years have you felt the impact of 
this competition from Belgium and elsewhere overseas ? 

Mr. Etsennres. We have felt it acutely in the last 2 years. 

Senator Scorr. Congressman Fulton suggests I ask you if you can 
go back to some years which you regard as years which were very 
favorable to you, or some period when you had a balanced situation 
in your own company with regard to import competition. 

Mr. E1senstes. I would take 1957, perhaps, as the desirable period. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Javits. Now, does the counsel, Mr. Putnam, have any ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Purnam. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask Mr. Eisenbies if 
he might apply his 10 percent to the rate of increase, say in the case 
of Japan, where she began exporting in 1958, with a small amount, 
say, and then next year it might have doubled. Has he found many 
instances where by the second year Japan has been exporting 10 
times as much as the year before, and would some control over this 
increase be a way of solving the problem ? 

Mr. Eisensies. Perhaps so, but our trouble goes back prior to 
Japan’s substantial entry into the market. We were affected on the 
west coast more by Australia than we were Japan until the last year. 
Presently we are receiving pipe from England, Germany, Belgium, 
and all the Eastern countries, as well as Japan. Japan now, I be- 
lieve, dominates the pipe situation on the west coast. 

Senator Ranpotpen. Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. No questions, Senator. 

_ Senator Javirs. I would like to ask you just a question or two, if 
I may. 

Is this just one element of your business, or is it yoyr whole 
business ¢ 

Mr. Etsensrmes. We have pipe and tubing. Pipe represents 50 per- 
cent of our business. 

Senator Javits. Now, has the other side of your business increased ? 

Mr. Etsenstes. No, it has not. We are holding our own. We 
have a terrific competitive situation in this country, as well. 
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Senator Javits. Is there any other competitive factor on this 
branch of pipe affected by imports which have had an adverse effect 
on the company ? 

Mr. E1senstes. Senator, unfortunately I cannot say to you that 
the quality of the products coming to us from these other nations is 
not equal to ours. It is made by the same equipment. We put that 
equipment over in these countries. We sent our technicians over 
there. They are sending back to us a product that is just as good as 
ours. There is no competition at all insofar as quality is concerned. 

Senator Javirs. Has your company considered any other alterna- 
tives in this competitive situation, except just taking it and going 
into some other line, or something like that ? 

Mr. E:senzizs. I do not know whether your suggestion is that we 
may establish ourselves in foreign countries or not. 

Senator Javits. No. Well, that, too. American business is ex- 
panding, we hope, very much. Whatever they do in expansion will 
be in terms of their export activity, and I was going to come to that, 
in the case of your company, in a minute. But I was more interested 
in the board of directors always trying to keep abreast of industrial 
obsolescence. You may or may not get relief from Congress. ‘This 
is something we are considering now. 

What has a company like yours considered doing? Do you con- 
sider going into some other line? Do you consider facilities for 
something else ? 

Mr, EIsenpies. Senator Javits, I think we have the responsibility 
to our stockholders, to our employees, and, as long as we have modern- 
ized and spent the money that we have to have the finest products 
in this country to compete with anyone here, I do not believe we can 
scrap the equipment. I think we are going to have to fight it out 
and do the best job we can. 

I do not believe there is any possibility of us improving on the 
product. We have the finest product in the business today. 

Senator Javits. Nor shifting to another product ¢ 

Mr. Etsenpres. Well, that is a rather difficult thing to do. 

Senator Javirs. I want to point out that when the automobile com- 
panies found the impact of small-car competition taking more of 
their business than they cared to lose, they went to the small-car 
business and are now exporting. I am not saying that that is ap- 
plicable at all to your business; I only want to get out all the facts 
we Can. 

Mr. Etsensres. Senator Javits, I would say, in view of the fact 
that we have such a fine organization and trade and such skillful 
workers in the industry and the CIO, I think it is our duty to pro- 
tect them. Surely we can go to another product and invest in it but 
I think we have a duty to our organization and to our people. 

Senator Javits. I want to ask another question. 

What about the export business for you ¢ 

Mr. E1sennres. We faded out of that sector prior to World War 
II, due to foreign competition. 

Mr. Wetsen. May I supplement that by saying that Mr. Eisen- 
bies’ assumption that 1957 was a competitive year 1s very, very 
generous because really the imports were 37 percent. of the American 
requirements at that time. 
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In the early part of World War II, it was our lines that followed 
Patton in Africa, so we were, to some extent, in export at that tame. 

As to the matter of translating yourself into other activities when 
you get to the unpaid cost of a mill such as we have, why that is the 
equivalent of signing a petition of bankruptcy. 

Senator Javits. I have one other question which you lead me to. 

Is there any national security interests in your business 4 

Mr. Weisen said that your lines followed Patton in Africa. 

Mr. E1seNnsies. We have a very minor participation in security. 
It is not in pipe, however. 

Senator Javrrs. Not in pipe? 

Mr. E:senstes. No, that is a very small percentage of our business. 

Senator Javirs. There is no direct national interest in keeping a 
facility like yours going? 

Mr. Ersenpies. Except that in the last war, steel pipe was recog- 
nized as a top priority to keep the sanitation and health of the Nation 
in top condition. Our pipe supplied the structural scaffolding for 
ship construction in most of the east coast Navy yards, and was sub- 
ject to quota for procurement needs of our Armed Forces. 

Senator Javrrs. In that respect, it would have a national security 
connotation. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Scorr. Your business is, of course, one of those businesses 
which is essential to national defense and we consider the problem 
of whether you should go into some other business as a part of the 
whole picture in the country and you do regard it as a contribution 
to national defense. 

Mr. Etsensres. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Thank you, Mr. Eisenbies and Representative 
Fulton, for being present, 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Chairman, I should like at this time, if I may, sir, 
to submit for the record two communications received by the commit- 
tee concerning a related product in the steel industry—steel reinforc- 
ing bars. I got a letter from the Oklahoma Steel Corp. and from the 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills with attached exhibits, which I believe 
it would be useful to have follow the Sawhill Co.’s presentation, since 
it is all in the steel business and concerns the nonintegrated product 
part of the business. 

Senator Ranpoupn. In the absence of objection, that will be done 
in accordance with your request. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


OKLAHOMA STEEL Corp., 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 31, 1960. 
Mr. RayMonp D. Watts, 


Counsel, Select Committee on Small Business, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Watts: Now we have more current information on world steel pro- 
duction, and I am sending you an original of our new table comparing 1959 and 
1949. The old table now is out of date. The figures for these tables come from 
the 1959 Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics issued by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations at New York, and the British Iron and Steel Federation, London, I do 


not know in what manner this data is compiled. The figures are based on 
ingot production. 
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The problem created for us by imported steel reinforcing bars is that we are 
unable to make a satisfactory net profit and compete with their prices. In 1957 
and 1958 our net profit was 5 to 6 percent on sales. In 1959 our net profit was 
only three-tenths of 1 2 Renee on sales. In 1957 imported reinforcing bars 
equaled 6 percent of U.S. production. In 1958 imported reinforcing bars equaled 
20 percent of U.S. produc tion. In 1959 the tonuage of imported reinforcing bars 
equaled 38.5 percent of U.S. production. 

U.S. production of reinforcing bars usually equals 2 to 3 percent of total U.S. 
steel production. Consequently, when a large steel mill has 3 percent of its 
normal production made unprofitable by imports, it raises production of its 
other 97 percent to make up for the loss. The large mill would produce a larger 
tonnage of sheets, pipe, plates, structural steel, etc. However, when we can’t 
sell reinforcing bars profitably, we can’t sell anything profitably, because rein- 
forcing steel is all we make. Most small mills are in the same shape we are. 

In 1959 U.S. mills produced 71,855,811 tons of steel products. (This is finished 
steel, not ingots.) In 1959 the United States imported 4,391,791 tons of steel 
mill products, of which 851,943 tons were reinforcing bars. Imports thus equaled 
6 percent of total production of steel mill products. However, imported rein- 
forcing bars were 19 percent of total imports of steel mill products, and 38.5 
percent of U.S. production of reinforcing bars. 

If our Government decides that we shouid allow steel imports equaling 6 
percent of our domestic production of steel products, that seems reasonable. 
But to allow imports of certain steel products to equal 38.5 percent of domestic 
production of those products, when imports of other types of steel products is 
nil: this seems mad, unreasonable, foolish, and dangerous. Also, this policy, 
or lack of it, tends to foster monopoly, because it makes unprofitable only a 
very small percentage of a big mill’s production, but it makes 50 to 100 percent 
of a small mill's operation unprofitable. It just ain’t fair 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Hoster. 


World steel production, 1941-59, by countries 
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18. Union of South Africa__......-.---------.--- 2, 087, 756 701, 063 198 .6 .4 
ey i Tas washned+6gsbs esi sbarbesesce< ell 2,051, 380 | 793, 325 159 .6 6 
CN inl d eeiiinenbemain 2, 000, 000 678, 025 195 -6 .4 
Bg A LAL AA coc ntkctat taccudnccccescusccu 1, 938, 946 881, 840 120 .6 .4 
ER so hs sre camp owdacnienn ‘etieal 1, 840, 841 | 472, 225 290 5 3 
ne no 2s, sbelictadina nnareiiee 1, 495, 821 } 505, 956 196 .4 3 
i ODS oo) chit cnn ctiiesbeerdeheu pal 1, 431, 888 | 441, 802 224 4 «3 
25. Mexico. --- ee aa leased a iia neh atowchadlioab io 1, 168, 428 380, 404 207 _- oo 
I a al a tiie Be bint eee igti 234, 790 | 109, 745 114 “a .l 
2, ER cpenninnnssonmeerreesoentanenewe=| 233, 688 | 198, 414 18 a pi 
ey Come ec ss ee lik steeds ste 17, 659, 974 575, 000 2, 971 5.5 .4 
I I i Be ok omceep SR odivetsanntietnbiaed 335, 093, 062 176, 268, 021 90 100. 0} 100. 0 
i = = — ——_ | 
World, excluding United States of America.--_.- 241, 646, 930 “98, 289, 845 146 72. 1 55.8 
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SouTHWEsST STEEL ROLLING MILLs, 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 


Chairman, Senate Small Business Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Ray Watts, counsel). 


Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: This letter and dossiers attached are submitted for 
consideration this Thursday, June 16, 1960, before your committee hearings on 
the subject of “Impact of Imports on American Small Business.” 

There are many contributing factors to this overall problem which must be 
modified or reversed, such as (1) present implementation of the Federal Buy 
American Act, (2) tariff policies, (3) income tax deferrals and concessions for 
oversea investments, and (4) foreign cartels. 

(1) In our opinion, implementation of Buy American, Executive Order 
10582, usurps and perverts original intent of Congress in Federal procurement 
from “Buy American” to “Buy Foreign.’ This is added measure to the direct 
foreign-aid program and is resulting in the destruction of many American indus- 
tries and is adversely greatly affecting many others with resultant loss to labor. 
Big business has and is experiencing a mass exodus from the United States to 
cheap labor areas overseas which small business is in no position to do. We 
understand that over 3,000 plants have so moved in recent years. Big business 
moves to compete with foreign industries we helped to build with our foreign 
aid and the remaining industries are undercut by them and by foreign cartels. 
Should we blindly allow acceleration of this condition? Certainly Government 
cannot collect taxes and revenue from bankrupt industries and people do not 
find employment with industries that are idle. 

Disintegration of American industry is what Khrushchev wants, but, is it 
what we want? Executive Order 10582 to a large degree contributes to the 
destruction of many small businesses and will increasingly adversely affect 
small and large businesses in the United States. As you know small business 
employs approximately 90 percent of the American working population. 

This policy as presently implemented is untenable and not consistent with 
American standards requiring high wages, high taxes, and other benefits for- 
eign countries do not have and against which domestic industries cannot com- 
pete. Six percent variable is not reasonable within the meaning of the Buy 
American Act as it does not afford any meaningful protection. As wages in 
foreign countries are one-tenth to one-forth to comparable wages in the United 
States. 

The Buy American Act was passed by Congress in 1933 and gave to the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority to implement it. President Roosevelt, at that time, 
reasoned that our industrial and labor forces pay taxes to their Government, and, 
are thereby entitled to priority in doing business with that Government. In 
accordance therewith, President Roosevelt, put a 25 percent variable on the 
Buy American Act when costs were three and four times less than they are 
today. In spite of such rising costs, President Eisenhower has reduced this 
differential to 6 percent and all Federal procurement is being implemented within 
this policy. When this is added to tthe direct aid program, it becomes the added 
measure to self-destruction. This should be corrected and vitiated immediately. 

How can we justify our wage rates and our standards of society and at the 
same time encourage, foster, promote, and condone the use of foreign materials 
by our Government produced in countries where wage standards, in many in- 
stances, are much less than half our legal minimum, and, where generally, 
except for Canada, all such wages would be illegal in the United States. 

As one of the legislators in a hearing held in California remarked, the actual 
effect of allowing the favored and easy importation of goods manufactured by 
employees receiving abominably low wages in foreign countries is the equivalent 
of part of an industry bringing in such foreign laborers, paying them the ex- 
ceptionaly low foreign wages, and expecting the balance of that industry paying 
American standard of wages to compete. 

Federal procurement, as such, was never meant to be added measure to for- 
eign aid. We believe in wise foreign aid administration—but, no amount of 


added measure to foreign aid is forth the price of self-destruction. 


Time is worsening this situation. Executive Order 10582 should promptly 


and immediately be rolled back to 25 percent, and from this position, Congress, 


or the proper executive committee, may make further studies and recommend 
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proper and applicable percentages to safeguard our country, our Government, 
our businesses, our industries and labor for both war and peace. 

(2) As regards tariffs, for example, reinforcement bars is a separate industry 
within the authority of the Federal Tariff Commission. But, no independent 
steel mill can obtain separate relief because the Tariff Act’s legal formula re- 
quires approximately 80 percent, or the vast majority, of the Nation’s reinforce- 
ment bar productivity to be joined before the Tariff Commission. With two big 
mills controlling the greater majority of all steel items rolled, this cannot be 
done. Also, the legal formula requires separate costs for separate items rolled, 
and even the power of subpena, which the Tariff Commission has, cannot obtain 
this information because the large mills lump all their costs. If you will check 
with Counsel of the Tariff Commission you will find this true. This further 
proves that our tariff laws are only implemented if big business suffers. With 
big business opening plants overseas whenever desirable, if it has not already 
done so, it will inevitably do so—it results in no possible relief for small busi- 
ness through tariffs under our present policies as it applies to the steel industry. 

In addition to the aforesaid, State Department and Executive policies must 
be changed to eliminate all favored treatment to foreign nations and the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations should be consistent with survival of our do- 
mestic companies and consistent with the purposes for which the Tariff Com- 
mission was created. 

Reciprocal trade policies should be effected on a truly reciprocal basis in 
the public interest as originally intended, and our one way street of so-called 
reciprocal trade policies against our self-interest should be stopped. 

The American people are beginning to wonder what is happening and what 
will happen in the future to their jobs and to their industries under existing 
policies. Every day the American people see the evidences of their destruction 
by ever-increasing imports in all fields. 

(3) Continuation of tax deferral and tax concessions for overseas investments 
for big business is very bad. This must also be curtailed. Bills like H.R. 5 
should never be considered as favorable to our American economy and defense, 
nor is it equitable or fair to the American taxpayer. 

(4) In addition to all of the above we do not believe that our laws are being 
equitably and energetically enforced against foreign competitors who function 
under cartels with price fixing, dumping, and other practices that if followed 
by domestic companies would be subject to restraint and punishment for viola- 
tion of our laws. In reality then, our laws become a shield protecting the 
foreign manufacturer and producer in his competition with our domestic com- 
panies. 

From oversea reports, and from people who have visited many foreign coun- 
tries, one learns that in most of these countries the industrialists are laughing 
at our generosity and stupidity for continuing practices that are rapidly under- 
mining our economy. 

Should the true story of our Executive and legislature policies be told to our 
American citizenry about the devastation wrought to it by the policies afore- 
mentioned and the great lack of concern evidenced by our Executive leadership 
to the survival of our economy, then the people of these United States would 
rise up in mortification and chagrin. Does it take this to wake us up? 

Attached hereto please find testimony given by this writer at two separate 
hearings before the California State Assembly Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy Subcommittee, pertaining to California’s Buy American Act, on No- 
vember 6, 1959, and June 15, 1960. Most of the information gathered for these 
presentations is pertinent to your present hearings. : 

We trust that this committee in its wisdom will find satisfactory solutions 
to the many problems outlined herein. 

Respectfully yours, 





NATHAN H. BENSON. 


STATEMENT RY NATHAN H. BENSON TO THE Buy AMERICAN HEARINGS OF THE 
SURCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF THE CALIFOR- 


NIA ASSEMBLY, JUNE 15, 1960 


Honorable Chairman Lester McMillan and distinguished members of the Cali- 
fornia Subcommittee on Governmental Efficiency and Economy, my name is 
Nathan H. Benson and I represent the Southwest Steel Rolling Mills of Los 
Angeles. I appeared before this committee last November 6, 1959, and I wish to 
reiterate that I am not a paid lobbyist in any sense of the word, but I feel 
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deeply that my job along with thousands of others is at stake. So, I am grateful 
for the opportunity of supplementing my previous remarks. In my opinion, the 
supporters of AB 335 presented many unfounded, unsupported, and unwarranted 
contentions and claims. I offer rebuttal in history and in fact, as follows: 

1. The opponents of Buy American who support AB 335 contend that the Buy 
American Act results in “higher costs to taxpayers who must spend more money 
for goods instead of passing on the savings in the form of reduced Government 
budgets.” This is the most fallacious contention of all. 

I am presenting to you evidence to support the fact that the State and Federal 
Governments on cycles of taxation on industry, labor, and materials in a Gov- 
ernment purchase of $100,000 for goods of American manufacture and origin 
get back 36.014 percent. This detailed and extensive data was compiled by the 
statistical department of the Lone Star Steel Co. of Dallas, Tex., and copies are 
attached hereto for your scrutiny and study. The computations are detailed and 
worked out from statistical data of the U.S. Government Department of Com- 
merce and Internal Revenue Service. 

Congressman Wright Patman, chairman of the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the House of Representatives originally suggested that I obtain this 
information because it is incomprehensible to him why some try to save 10 
percent or more by buying foreign products when we lose 36.014 percent in the 
process with resultant hardship to Government, industry, and labor. I wish to 
emphasize ag this exhibit will show that this study does not include the cycles 
of taxation against capital invested for equipment, and does not include various 
State and local taxes such as franchise, ad valorem, personal property, gross 
receipts, etc. It does not include tax generation resulting from taxes paid, i.e., 
salaries of Federal and State Government employees paid from tax receipts 
and it does not include tax generation which would result from the replacement 
of old equipment. If the benefits to State and Federal Governments from these 
additional sources had been calculated and added, said approximate 36 percent 
would be substantially greater. 

This leads me to say that not only do business and labor have to remain sol- 
vent, but Government must also remain solvent. What would happen if our 
Government could not collect sufficient taxes? Would it be “two jumps ahead 
of the sheriff?” Can it happen here? Well, it happened in the State of Michigan. 
Yes, gentlemen, it is an illusion to believe that buying foreign will save money. 

Import “sweatshop labor” goods and products and we export American jobs. 
Let us remember that Government does not collect taxes and revenues from 
bankrupt industries and people do not find employment with industries that are 
idle. Let me emphasive that even with the present Buy American Act increasing 
quantities of foreign products are already a serious threat to our domestic 
economy and many industries have already been destroyed or are on the verge 
of destruction. 

2. For over a year until recently the Federal Government has been at- 
tempting to regulate under the label of the Federal aid highway program, pro- 
curement of materials by the States to build the roads. During this period I 
believe Washington concluded that the Federal Government had no reason to 
issue a directive covering the Federal aid highway program. After three de- 
ferrals totaling 10 months since July 1, 1959, the Federal Government deferred 
its “roads” directive indefinitely. I believe the Federal Government realizes 
that it overstepped into State sovereignty on its “roads” directive and it ree- 
ognized the right of each State to carry out its own Buy American program. 
In 1933 California adopted its Buy American Act and arguments now presented 
by opponents of the California Buy American Act were presented to other legis- 
lative committees at various times heretofore, but the wisdom behind the Buy 
American Act has sustained it. Many other States have taken the position of 
California. 

3. Some of the proponents of AB 335 stated that profits made by the steel 
companies are “exorbitant.” Why then is the steel industry now operating 
at approximately 60 percent of capacity and finds itself in a tight profits squeeze, 
with greatly reduced employment—and this is readable in all trade and finan- 
cial magazines. This is not only true in the steel industry, but in most other 
industries as well. As you know, for every employee who loses his job in manu- 
facturing, at least one other person also loses his job in a service industry and 
these unsatisfactory conditions exist with the Buy American Act. How much 
worse would it be without it? 

4. The opponents of Buy American have at times contended that only the 
steel industry is supporting the Buy American Act. Everyone in industry and 
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Government knows that this is not the fact. Time and time again during the 
past year Members of the U.S. Congress have made speeches on the floors of 
both Houses and have deplored the havoc and devastation brought American 
industry and labor by cheap imports. Upon request I will furnish page num- 
bers and dates in the Congressional Record which contain these speeches. The 
list I have made up demonstrates that the legislative bodies of our Govern- 
ment are aware of the problem and are exhorting the executive department of 
our Government to act accordingly; I list Congressmen and Senators and over 
100 major imports protested by them, and this is only a partial list, but it 
includes Republicans and Democrats alike, as follows: 
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Senator Talmadge, Georgia ; textiles. 

Representative Lane, Massachusetts ; textiles. 

Representative Hemphill, South Carolina ; cotton. 

Senator Schoeppel, Kansas; imports of Soviet goods. 

Representative Bailey, West Virginia; alarmed about general imports. 

Representative Stratton, New York; condemns import of heavy electrical equip- 
ment and resulting fears for our defense. 

Senator Bartlett, Alaska ; salmon. 

Senator Carlson, Kansas; oil. 

Representative Huddleston, Alabama ; cotton. 

Senator Proxmire, Wisconsin ; spoke on the export of American capital. 


Gentlemen, this involves the mass exodus of big business out of our country 
and the establishment of over 3,000 American-owned plants in foreign cheap- 
labor countries allowing big business to join foreign manufacturers to under- 
cut the remaining 90-odd percent of American small business who cannot afford 
to move out of the United States. 


Senator Engle, California ; tuna. 

Representative Bailey, West Virginia; spoke on destroying the American 
producer. 

Representative Preston, Georgia ; shrimp. 

Representative Utt, California ; tuna. 

Representative Monagan, Connecticut ; brass. 

Representative Langen, Minnesota ; rye. 

Senator Stennis, Mississippi ; cotton. 

Senator Talmadge, Georgia ; textiles and cotton. 

Senator Smith, Maine; cotton. 

Senator Proxmire, Wisconsin; violently condemns private investments abroad. 

Representative Siler, Kentucky ; condemns meat imports and says “we have a 
right to live.” 

Representative Huddleston, Alabama ; textiles. 

Representative Price, Illinois; beef. 

Representative Roberts, Alabama ; textiles. 

Representative Betts, Ohio; shouts “imports jeopardize national security.” 

Representative Hiestand, California ; “we are exporting jobs.” 

Senator Thurmond, South Carolina ; cotton. 

Representative Oliver, Maine; cotton. 

Senator Jordan, North Carolina; in his speech said “imports deny this country 
the rewards it is offering to others.” 

Senator Pastore, Rhode Island ; textiles. 

Representative Roberts, Alabama ; textiles. 

Representative Sikes, Florida : shrimp. 

Representative Mack, Washington; plywood. 

Representative Berry, South Dakota; in his speech on imports said: “the trend 
must be reversed.” 

Representative Breeding, Kansas; in his speech said: “trouble—foreign 
imports.” 

Representative Bailey, West Virginia; said “continued investment abroad is 
suicidal.” 

Representative Henderson, Ohio; said in his meaningful talk ‘vanishing Amer- 
ican markets abroad.” 

Representative Knox, Michigan; demolishing of U.S. tariffs and American in- 
dustry cannot compete. 

Representative Gross, Iowa ; transistors. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania ; imports and rising unemployment. 

Representative Betts, Ohio; steel. 
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Representative Bray, Indiana: shouts: domestic industry threatened by foreign 
competition. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania; in a learned and detailed discussion 
says: protests rise as imports increase. 

Representative Lane, Massachusetts; textiles—717 mills closed and 345,000 
millworkers displaced. 

Representative Dent, Pennsylvania ; condemns import of stainless steel flatware. 

Senator Aiken, Vermont; “unfair to American taxpayers.” 

Senator Goldwater, Arizona ; talked on steel imports. 

Representative Bailey, West Virginia; “labor should campaign against imports 
to prevent wholesale destruction of industry.” 

Senator Keating, New York ; garment industry. 

Senator McGee, Wyoming ; imported lamb. 

Senator Wiley, Wisconsin: states in his speech: “imports threaten security.” 

Representative Philbin, Massachusetts: on imports of foreign made sewing 
machines, watches, typewriters, automobiles, textiles and unemployment. 

Representative Lane, Massachusetts ; talked about privileged imports. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania; in another learned discussion on the 
floor of the House “foreign firms plague U.S. firms.” 

Representative Wolf, Iowa ; foreign cartels and monopolies. 

Representative Dent, Pennsylvania ; imports cost American jobs. 

Representative Dorn, South Carolina; loss of American technical advantage. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania ; tariff giveaways. 

Representative Mack, Washington; imported crabmeat and canned oysters. 

Representative Siler, Kentucky: condemns governmental buying of foreign 
goods. 

Representative Doyle, California ; reinforcement bars. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania; condemns foreign dumping of goods. 

Representative Barrett, Pennsylvania: U.S. clothing. 

Representative Saylor, Pennsylvania; worries about the future of domestic in- 
dustry in his talk. 

Representative Hemphill, South Carolina ; men’s wear. 

Representative Knox, Michigan ; agricultural imports. 

Representative Knox, Michigan; in another talk displays his concern about the 
import of foreign cars. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania; before his death talked on quotas and 
tariffs. Representative Simpson, in his many learned discussions on the floor 
of the House of Representatives by virtue of his messages and understanding 
of American economy, left a great legacy for the rest of us to heed. 

Representative Pfost, Idaho; on crippled mining industry. 

Representative Knox, Michigan; on tariff handouts. 

Representative Betts, Ohio: on typewriters. 

Representative Dorn, South Carolina ; on farm imports. 

Representative Simpson, Pennsylvania; on low-wage imports. 

Representative Gross, Iowa; on stop assisting U.S. industries that move abroad. 

Representative Becker, New York; 10 million to 15 million American jobs threat- 
ened. 

Senator Mansfield, Montana; economic hunger. 

Representative Lane, Massachusetts; imports wrecking our arms production in- 
dustry. Gentlemen, isn’t it amazing that people who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of small arms and hunting rifles have to beg our Government to stay in 
business against foreign competition right here in our country. 

Senator Scott, Pennsylvania; turbogenerators. 

Representative Patman, Texas; office machines. 

Senator Yarborough, Texas: shrimp. 

Senator Church, Idaho; lamb. 

Representative Stratton, New York: imports and unemployment. 

Representative Widnall, New Jersey ; balance of payments deficit. 

Representative Lane, Massachusetts; discussed the speech of Robert, Stevens on 
textiles. 

Senator Butler, Maryland; talked about dwindling sea routes. 

Senator Magnuson, Washington; talked loudly about America’s deteriorating 
position in world trade. 

Representative Machrowicz, Michigan: listen to this: Soviet cars in the United 
States of America. 

Senator Johnson, Texas; farm products. 

Representative Robison, New York ; imported shoes. 
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Representative Knox, Michigan; autos. 

Senator Thurmond, South Carolina ; textiles. 

Representative Flood, Pennsylvania ; distressed labor areas due to imports. 

Senator Wiley, Wisconsin ; the threat of industrial development abroad. 

Representative Gavin, Pennsylvania ; job competition from abroad. 

Senator Saltonstall, Massachusetts; balance of payments. 

Senator Case, New Jersey : what we need for economic survival. 

Senator Bush, Connecticut; political importance of business. 

Representative Pelly, Washington ; sea fishery. 

Representative Hemphill, South Carolina ; veneer and plywood. 

Representative Anderson, Montana ; import of lamb. 

Senator Carlson, Kansas; need of import restrictions. 

Representative Cramer, Florida ; shrimp. 

Senator Dodd, Connecticut; imports of military rifles endangering vital Con- 
necticut industry and national defense. 

Senator Kefauver, Tennessee ; common markets abroad and uncommon problems 
for the United States. 

Representative McCormack, Massachusetts ; wool. 

Senator McGee, Wyoming; lambs from Australia. 

Representative Dent, Pennsylvania, declared “Certain public officials have mis- 
interpreted public opinion. The real public opinion,” he said, “is that of the 
displaced American worker, his family, his creditors, and soon, his local mer- 
chants who will have shelves full of foreign goods, and streets full of unem- 
ployed Americans.” 


5. I have here attached letters from Rollin C. Bacher of the Hawaiian Electric 
Co. and Phillip Spalding, Jr., president, Hawaiian Western Steel Co., both of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, who praise California’s Buy American Act and Mr. Bacher’s 
letter says in effect that they will introduce a similar Buy American Act in the 
Hawaiian Legislature January 1961. 

Also attached hereto please note copy of Buy American Act which is expected 
to be adopted by the State of Texas at their next legislative session this January. 

6. Last November 6, 1957, I included the written opposition to AB 335 of the 
Los Angeles County Federation of Labor AFL-CIO. Now, please note attached 
hereto a news item from the Los Angeles Times dated May 31, 1960, where 
Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union of 
America, impatient with national punitive trade policies, threatens a union 
enforced boycott of Japanese fabrics and finished garments. Potofsky aptly 
terms these “sweatshop imports,” 

This demonstrates that when our national leadership fails to lead the way 
people will act in their self-interest. Quoting from the news item: “Representa- 
tives of the 385,000 members in the men’s clothing industry cheered his (Potof- 
sky’s) assertion that the workers could not be compelled to commit economic sui- 
cide by working on goods made in low wage countries abroad.” 

For the reasons presented I respectfully urge the defeat of AB 335 and that 
California’s Buy American Act remain unaltered. 

Thank you. 


(Exhibits to Mr. Benson’s statement of June 15, 1960, to California 
assembly subcommittee :) 
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LONE STAR STEEL Co., 
Dallas, Tex., March 18, 1960. 
Mr. NATHAN BENSON, 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. BENSON: We certainly appreciate your interest and leadership in 
our efforts to bring to the attention of our national leaders the injustice of do- 
mestic corporations having to compete with foreign corporations under our pres- 
ent tax structure. 

I am very glad to have the correspondence you sent, and am enclosing two 
copies of the information compiled by our statistical department, Purchases by 
the Federal Government—domestic versus foreign. This report possibly will be 
refined further after people such as yourself have been kind enough to furnish 
us their comments. 

If we can be of any assistance in connection with this matter, please let us 
hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
W. MARVIN WATSON. 
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Purchases by the Federal Government 
“Domestic” versus “Foreign” 
(Data compiled by statistical department, Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas, Tex.) 


Question: In instances where the Federal Government has the opportunity 
to purchase required goods of equal quality either from a foreign producer or 
from a domestic producer at a higher price, which purchase is the most eco- 
nomical for the Federal Government? 

The accurate answer to this question cannot be determined by just applying 
the usual business approach of ‘when goods are of equal quality, buy on price.” 
In fact, from a business standpoint, this axiom certainly does not apply in Fed- 
eral Government transactions, 

With the objective of proving that buying foreign goods at a lower price is not 
economical when compared with purchasing the same quality goods from a 
domestic producer, an analysis has been made of the flow of money resulting 
from both a foreign transaction and a domestic transaction. 

The main point of this analysis is the inescapable fact that when any money 
is put to work within the United States it produces tax revenues for the Federal 
and State governments. When money is paid directly to a foreign entity, no 
tax revenue is generated for the benefit of the United States. 

For example, a domestic corporation receives an order from the Federal 
Government for $100,000 of goods. To fill the order the corporation purchases 
its raw materials from suppliers; it purchases certain services necessary for 
its operations it pays the wages of its employees and it pays for transporting 
the goods to their destination. The profit on the transaction is distributed as 
income taxes, as dividends to its stockholders and, in some instances, a portion 
is used to purchase new property and equipment. 

Each of the above steps made by the domestic corporation results in the 
generation of revenue for some taxing entity, i.e., the supplier of materials must 
go through a similar process in his business; the companies and individuals 
furnishing services have business cycles which generate tax revenues; the 
employees receiving wages pay taxes directly and also contribute to the tax- 
generating business of the merchants and others who serve them and their 
families. 

This tax-generating phenomenon is not activated when funds are paid directly 
to a foreign entity. 

The following analysis shows that on the original transaction of selling $100,000 
of goods to the Federal Government, an average domestic manufacturing corpo- 
ration will pay Federal and State taxes of $6,250 or 6.25 percent of the gross 
sales value. 

The taxes paid by the suppliers and employees on revenue paid to them by 
the average domestic manufacturing corporation, amount to an additional 
$9,199. 

At this point of the original payment by the Federal Government for the 
$100,000 purchase, Federal and State taxes aggregating $15,449 have been 
generated. 

The analysis carries the example transaction further so as to complete two 
eycles of money turnover. At the end of the second cycle, Federal and State 
tax generation amounts to $36,014 or 36.014 percent of the original $100,000 
outlay. 


ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL AND STATE TAX GENERATION RESULTING FROM A $100,000 
PURCHASE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FROM A DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Only the following taxes have been considered : 
1. Federal and State income taxes. 
2. Federal excise taxes, 
. State sales taxes. 
. Federal old-age benefit taxes (social security). 
5. Federal and State unemployment taxes. 
No consideration was given to: 
1. Various State and local taxes such as franchise, ad valorem, personal 
property, gross receipts, ete. 
2. Tax generation resulting from taxes paid; i.e., salaries of Federal and 
State government employees paid from tax receipts. 


+ 
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3. Tax generation which would result from the purchase of new or re- 
placement manufacturing equipment by the domestic corporation. 

Exhibit A sets forth, in summary, the tax generation for an “average” 
domestic corporation within various manufacturing groups. (The “average” 
corporation for each group was determined by reference to “Statistical Abstract 
of the United States’’. ) 

Exhibit B sets forth, in detail, the tax generation for an “average” domestic 
manufacturing corporation. (The “average” corporation was determined by 
reference to “Statistical Abstract of the United States’’.) 

References to specific source data are set forth in “Notes” and cross-referenced 
to exhibits A and B. 

NOTES 


Only two reference works have been used for basic data; namely— 

Internal Revenue: “Statistics of Income” by Internal Revenue Service as 
published in “Statistical Abstract of the United States” by U.S. Department 
of Commerce; references are to the ‘‘abstract’”’; number in front of reference 
represents edition year. 

United States: “U.S. Income and Output” by U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, edition 1958. 

1. $100,000 contract award.—The assumed payment made by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to a domestic manufacturing corporation. When foreign competition is 
involved it may be assumed that the size of the contract is such that only 
businesses with a corporate financial setup will be able to compete. 

2. Federal corporation income tax on an average manufacturer,—1959 Internal 
Revenue, page 380, “Table 482.—-Active corporation income tax returns 1956,” 
total compiled receipts for returns with and without net income for manufactur- 
ing, line 18, $319,313,746,000; income tax $12,289,618,000; computed tax rate 3.84 
percent on receipt. : 

3. State corporation mcome tarv.—ti1959 Internal Revenue, page 379, “Table 
481.—Corporation income tax return, 1956." Total compiled receipts $679,868 
million for returns with and without income. 

United States, page 165, “Table IJ]-2.—State and local government receipts, 
1956,” line 9, corporate profits tax accruals $1,041 million. 

Computed tax rate: 1,041--679,868—0.15 percent on receipt. 

4. Excise and sales taxes, corporate and noncorporate taxrpaycrs.—Although 
the Federal Government cannot be taxed, most State laws consider the Govern- 
ment contractor the consumer and subsequently charge him for the tax. 





Millions 
United States, p. 164, “Table III-1.—Federal Government receipts and 

expenditures, 1956,” line 10, indirect business tax and nontax accruals 

i ices ramen eects ah oie ak~ tack tehewGons ete $11, 726 
United States, p. 165, “Table III-2.—State and local government receipts, 

ee ee ee ee eee am ee 7,989 


a, ee Saleem 


Total excise and sales taxes__________ 


| Millions 


Computed |Type of taxpayer 


| ratios 
1958 Internal Revenue, p. 488, Table 606.— | 
“Sole proprietorships, partnerships, and nonmanufactur- 
ing corporations, gross receipts, 1956’’: | Pe | 
. . ” rcent | 
Sole proprietorships__. $117, 100 |) ’ an 0.) Namn are 
Partnerships we VL ee ee Ne ee a7 | 75. 000 if 22. 02 | Non orporate. 
Note 3, Ist paragraph, total compiled receipts for corpora- 679, 868 | 77. 98 Corporate, 
tions, | 
|—— = 
Total gross receipts. -__- = lid inte idioma 871, 968 100. 00 | 








Computed tax rate: 19,715-+-871,968—2.26 percent on receipt. 
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e 
5. Distribution of dividends and salaries and wages by average manufacturer.— 


1959 Internal Revenue, page 380, “Table 482—Active corporation income tax re- 
turns 1956,” line 18, manufacturing: 








Amount Computed 
ratios 


Percent 
Total compiled receipts is A ae $319, 313, 746, 000 100. 00 
SPV UOMNGS DOME... nnaccucschcccns REE N ican eee te 7, 177, 397, 000 2. 26 
United States, p. 201, ‘“Table VI-2— Wages and salaries by industry, 


1066,” line 12, manmfacturing. .......<cccacccocecs Lidiekacibeksodedaell 77, 697, 000 24. 33 


6. Individual Federal income tar.—20 percent is the lowest tax bracket for 
individuals. It is assumed that wages resulting from the contract transaction 
would be subject, at least, to this lowest tax rate. 

7. Individual State income tar.—1959 Internal Revenue, page 377, “Table No. 
478.—Individual income tax returns with income, 1956,” adjusted gross income 
$268,584 million. 

United States, page 165, “Table III—-2.—State and local government receipts 
and expenditures, 1956,” line 3, personal income taxes $1,580 million. 

Computed tax rate: 1,580-+-268,584—0.59 percent on dividends, wages, and 
salaries received by stockholders and employees. 

8. Unemployment insurance tax.—United States, page 170, “Table III-6.— 
contributions for social insurance, 1956 :” 


Millions 

Line 4, State unemployment insurance_________-_---_----_--------- $1, 475 
Dds SG. Waemesh GMS DIOFINOGNE EOS. 6 ncn cticriennecccsacnnenes 326 
SOON ek ashe, rahe tae td cartier emia pce mines eannciaeln pun aaa 1, 801 


United States, page 201, “Table VI-2.—Wages and salaries, by industry, 1956,” 
line 1, all industries $227,304 million. 

Computed tax rate: 1,801--227,304=0.79 percent on wages and salaries. 

9. Social security taves.—Six percent is the actual rate effective January 1, 
1960, being paid equally by employer and employee. “Business Statistics” 1957 
biannual edition, U.S. Department of Commerce, page 69, shows as weekly earn- 
ings in 1956 $86.31 for durable goods industry and $71.10 for the nondurable 
goods industry, or approximately $4,800 and $4,000 respectively, per year. Sub- 
ject earnings are well below the $4,800 annual social security base. 

10. Federal income tax for average U.S. corporation.—1959 Internal Revenue, 
page 379, “Table No. 481.—Corporation income tax return, 1956,” returns with 
and without income: 


Millions 
Bn CURRAN VOCRI UN on osc nat Dew ee Haienee oc aemeneees $679, 868 
SOUR) GRE TGS ccdidatidhcnncemlinnnnnid etivnnnmgmnmanmnini ae 21, 364 


Computed tax rate: 21,364--679,868—3.14 percent on funds distributed to 
eorporate suppliers, ete. 

11. Federal income tax for business entities other than corporations.—1958 
Internal Revenue, page 488, “Table 606.—Sole proprietorships, partnerships, and 
nonmanufacturing corporations, 1956.” 


{In billions] 


Gross re- Net profit be- 


| ceipts fore taxes 





Sole proprietorships gazed paatne wen wn ae ae $117.1 |° $14.8 
Weremerenins. .......2.<0ses--<< ee cha ; 75.0 7.9 


Mave xd dbindcne ideas - sal ews © altlanicis apatite eg state ating Simsck ts | 192. 1 ; 22.7 
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Computed, profit to gross receipts: 22.7 divided by 192.1 equals 11.82 percent. 
At the lowest individual tax rate of 20 ‘unis ent, the tax rate on gross receipts 
as 11.82 percent times 20 percent equals 2.36 percent on funds distributed to 
noncorporate suppliers, etc. 

12. Distribution of dividends and salaries and wages by average U.S. business 
entity.— 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 












































Millions | Computed 
ratios 
1 
Note 4: Total gross receipts computed __..._- vakdeeiebinhabeuesteueutiseteul $871, 968 100. 00 
Note 8: Wages and salaries, all industries : Z 227, 304 26. 06 
United States, p. 206, “‘Table VI-8.—Net corporate dividend payments, | 
ee oe ee Oe iach abn ansilonatinawahiwesddduniesmeb ite | 12, 038 1, 38 








ExnHisir A 


Direct tawes generated for use by the Federal and State Governments and the 
economic cost to the United States from a $100,000 contract award to individual 
U.S. manufacturing groups as compared with contracts awarded to foreign 
entities 





Contract to U.S. manufacturer Percentage 
increase of cost 
| to the United 
Accumulated tax States when 
generation | buying ‘‘for- 
Actual cost eign” as 
to the United] compared to 
Economic States for ‘‘domestic,’”’ 
|_ cost to the foreign pur- | after only 2 
United States} chase under | cycles have 





| after comple-| a 7-percent been com- 
Through ist | Through 2d | tion of only margin pleted. The 
cycle cycle 2 cycles percent of ex- 


cess cost will 
increase as 

more cycles 
are being 











added 

Stone, clay and glass products 

(highest tax generation within 

the manufacturing group) - - --- $24, 324 $39, 143 | $60, 857 $92, 999 53 
Machinery, other than electrical_ 22, 960 38, 046 61, 954 92, 999 5O 
Paper and allied products----.-- 22, 379 37, 578 62, 422 92, 999 49 
Chemical and allied products-_-_- 21, 953 | 37, 237 62, 763 92, 999 48 
Transportation equipment - - _._- 21, 851 | 37, 154 | 62, 346 | 92, 999 48 
Primary metal industries- -_- 21, 801 | 37, 113 | 62, 887 | 92, 999 48 
Electrical machinery and equip- | 

EP oe rere a Doe Soa cane 21, 502 36, 868 63, 132 92, 999 47 
ie progucs............--.... 20, 134 | 35, 775 | 64, 225 92, 999. 45 
Textile mill products__....------ 19, 230 35, 092 | 64, 908 92, 999 43 
Petroleum and coal products -- 18, 988 34, 851 65, 149 92, 999 43 
Tobacco (lowest tax generation 

within the manufacturing | 

DE ci okt wesc tanesesens 18, 882 34, 763 | 65, 237 92, 999 43 

| 








Norte.—The same bases and ratios have been used as in exhibit B to accumulate above data, except that 
the first cycle reflects bases and ratios characteristic for the individual group. The sources are the same as 
those used for compiling the data for exhibit B. 
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THe HAWAIIAN Exectrric Co., LTp., 


Honolulu, Hawaii, June 2, 1960. 
Mr. NATHAN BENSON, 


Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Benson: As an outgrowth of our discussions when you visited 
Hawaii recently, I have had an opportunity to investigate the impact of foreign 
manufactured goods on Hawaii’s growing industrial base. While there have 
been substantial increases in capital investment for industrial development, 
ranging in the order of $100 million invested in new plants and plant expansions 
here on Oahu since 1955, it is our opinion that if Hawaii continues to lack 
a Buy-American Act the effects can be seriously deteriorating to the industrial 
diversification we have already established, and to future aspirations. 

I have examined the California Buy-American Act as well as other pertinent 
materials and believe it is legislation well suited for our needs. Please be 
advised that this matter will be discussed with Gov. William F. Quinn shortly. 
We are considering having a bill introduced into the next session of the legis- 
lature which will seek similar protection for Hawaii’s industry. I need not 
point out to you that, even more so than California, Hawaii is a coastal State 
and is also a high labor-cost area, close to the source of major foreign compe- 


tition. It is, therefore, all the more important that we act on this matter and 
we intend to do so. 


Sincerely, 


Roun C. BACHER, 
Director of Industrial Development. 


HAWAIIAN WESTERN STEEL LTp., 


Honolulu, Hawaii, May 20, 1960. 
Mr. NATHAN BENSON, 


Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DeaR NATE: Thank you for your letter of May 17 together with the enclosures. 

California is indeed fortunate to have such an excellent Buy-American Act, 
and it is our intention to urge our Hawaii legislators to adopt a buy-American 
law using the California law as a model. 

Neither Hawaii nor any coastal State without the buffer of inland freight 
has the opportunity for industrial growth and expansion against the dumping 
of foreign materials without the protection of such a law. 

Thank you again for the information. 

Sincerely, 


Purr E. SPatpine, Jr., President. 


TEXAS LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 


(H.B. 885—March 20, 1959, introduced by Cory, referred to Committee on State 
Affairs) 


A bill to be entitled “An act authorizing State agencies, departments, boards, 
commissions, bureaus, and institutions of higher education to prohibit, or limit 
the use of, by any person, firm, or corporation, any construction materials 
produced, processed, manufactured, or fabricated outside the continental limits 
of the United States of America or its territories or possessions: Provided, That 
upon finding of fact that a person, firm, or corporation has violated any rule or 
order or minute promulgated under the authority hereof, State agencies, depart- 
ments, boards, commissions, bureaus, and institutions of higher education shall 
refuse to award any further contract to such person, firm, or corpération for a 
period of 3 years; and declaring an emergency.” 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Texas: 

SecTION 1. All agencies, departments, boards, commissions, bureaus, and insti- 
tutions of higher learning of the State of Texas are hereby given authority to 
prohibit the use of, or to limit the use of, by any person, firm, or corporation 
of any construction materials produced, processed, manufactured or fabricated 
outside the continental limits of the United States of America or its territories 
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or possessions, in the construction of highways, roads, bridges, culverts, build- 
ings, stadiums or other structures or improvements payment for which is to be 
made wholly or partly from funds appropriated by the Legislature of the State 
of Texas. 

Sec. 2. If, after a public hearing, with due notice to all parties concerned, 
there shall be a finding of fact by any State agency, department, board, com- 
mission, bureau or institution of higher learning of the State of Texas, that a 
person, firm, or corporation has violated any rule or order or minute promul- 
gated by any such agency, department, board, commission, bureau or institution 
of higher learning of the State of Texas, made pursuant to section 1 hereof, all 
State agencies, departments, boards, commissions, bureaus and institutions of 
higher learning shall refuse to award any further contract or contracts to such 
person, firm, or corporation for a period of 3 years from the date of such finding 
of fact. 

Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed to 
the extent of such conflict. 

Sec. 4. The importance to Texas of the policy enumerated in this Act, together 
with the crowded condition of the calendar, creates an emergency and an im- 
perative public necessity that the constitutional rule requiring bills to be read 
on 3 several days in each House be suspended, and said rule is hereby suspended, 
and that this Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage, 
and it is so enacted. 


{From Los Angeles Times, May 31, 1960] 
GARMENT UNION May Boycort CLotH IMPORTS 


Miami BeacH, May 30.—The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
threatened today a union-enforced boycott of Japanese fabrics and finished 
garments. 

The threat of direct union refusal to work on Japanese goods represented a 
major tactical shift in the Amalgamated’s campaign to check invasion of the 
domestic market by “sweatshop” imports from the Far East. Up to now the 
union has relied primarily on government aid in negotiating trade quotas. 


WARNS AT CONVENTION 


The warning was given by Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated, 
at the opening of its 22d biennial convention here. 

Representatives of the union’s 385,000 members in the men’s clothing industry 
cheered his assertion that the workers could not be compelled to commit eco- 
nomic suicide by working on goods made in low-wage countries abroad. 

He disclosed that the union would confer with leading manufacturers in New 
York on June 8 on specific measures to enforce the import cutoff. 


[From San Diego Union, May 31, 1960] 
CLOTHING WORKERS THREATEN BOYCOTT OF JAPANESE F'ABRICS 


MIAMI BeacH, May 30.—The Almalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
threatened today a union-enforced boycott of Japanese fabrics and finished 
garments. 

The threat of union refusal to work on Japanese goods represented a major 
tactical shift in the Amalgamated’s campaign to check invasion of the domestic 
market by “sweatshop” imports from the Far East. 

Up to now the union has relied primarily on Government aid in negotiating 
trade quotas, but it served emphatic notice today that it intended to turn to its 
own strength to ward off the peril of economic “extinction.” 

The warning was given by Jacob 8. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated, 
at the opening of its 22d biennial convention here. 

Representatives of the union’s 385,000 members in the men’s clothing industry 
eheered his assertion that the workers could not be compelled to commit eco- 
nomic suicide by working on goods made in low-wage countries abroad. 

“Let those who buy from Japan be on notice that we intend to defend our 
standards and our jobs,” Potofsky declared. 
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He disclosed that the union would confer with leading manufacturers in New 
York on June 8 on specific measures to enforce the import cutoff. 


STATEMENT OF NATHAN H. BENSON TO THE Buy AMERICAN HEARINGS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF THE CALIFOR- 
NIA ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 6, 1959 


Honorable Chairman Masterson and distinguished members of the California 
Assembly Subcommittee on Governmental Efficiency and Economy, my name is 
Nathan H. Benson and I represent the Southwest Steel Rolling Mills of Los 
Angeles, a small independent steel producer employing approximately 450 people. 
I wish to clarify that I am not a paid lobbyist in any sense of the word, but I 
am speaking as one whose job is at stake, along with many others, if this dam- 
aging trend is not curtailed by legislative action. In speaking against AB-335, 
I wish to convey what I sincerely feel is a sound point of view because Cali- 
fornia industry and California labor are united in opposition to AB-335 and are 
united for the status quo of the whole California Buy-American Act. 

It is more important to buy American today than ever before because the 
Goverment takes a larger share of our dollar than ever before, and the sup- 
porters of our Government, taxwise, should have top priority in an opportunity 
to furnish the supplies the Government purchases with their tax moneys— 
whether it be State or Federal. 

In my opinion, “Buy American” means a standard fixed by law and custom. 
Since, in addition to labor, overhead, and raw materials, American business and 
industry have to consider taxes, Government regulations, payroll charges for 
social security, insurance, hospitalization, unemployment compensation, work- 
men’s compensation, and other items. These gains are part of our “Buy Amer- 
ican” formula. This leads me to say that foreign assistance was never meant 
to be the purpose of the Buy American Act. I see no reason to try and convert 
it into that now. There is no reason for our already beleaguered and worried 
businessmen to receive punitive treatment for the handicap of labor benefits 
and other factors foreign producers do not have and against which our domestic 
producers cannot compete. 

On the Federal level, at long last, the so-called freetraders are beginning to 
be scuttled. I am happy to say that Federal policy is changing, though slowly, 
from high sounding theory to realism. 

The flight of American capital, both private and governmental for building up 
industrial capacities of friendly nations under a magnanimous foreign policy, 
has already backfired on American industry and American labor. Steps are 
already being taken by the Federal Government to curtail this trend. I wish 
to cite six examples: 

(1) Last April 23, a directive emanated from the Bureau of Roads of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce concerning the use of materials of foreign origin 
in Federal aid highway work authorizing Govrnment agencies to buy foreign 
materials for the highway program if the Government could save 6 percent or 
more. After consuiting with Hon. Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of Com- 
merce, at his Washington, D.C. office, this directive was suspended for 6 months 
from its effective date of July 1, 1959, until January 1, 1960. Meanwhile, the 
Small Business Administration and the Department of Commerce report they 
are reviewing the subject matter and it is our fond hope that this directive will 
be permanently canceled. 

(2) Last July, during my second visit to the Nation’s Capitol, I learned that 
Vice President Nixon was appointed Chairman of a newly formed Economic 
Stability Committee, composed mostly of members of the President’s Cabinet. 
I was told that one of the primary purposes of this Committee was to study 
the impact of foreign trade on domestic industries, and that hearings were ex- 
pected to be held. This is an added indication that Federal policy may change 
because it is inconceivable fo foresee anything but healthier attitudes toward 
our own industries and our own labor. 

(8) On October 19, 1959, another major policy change was effected by our 
Federal administration, designed to force other industrialized nations built up 
by our foreign aid to shoulder a bigger share of the foreign aid burden. Under 
the new policy the Development Loan Fund, which handles a large share of U.S. 
economic aid, will place primary emphasis on loans which will be spent in the 
United States for goods of American manufacture or origin. This directive 
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emanated from the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Robert Ander- 
son. 

The Los Angeles Examiner, which editorialized against AB 335 last February 
24, said of this editorially under the title of “Economic Sanity” on October 22, 
1959, as follows: 

“A major and realistic revision of the policy of economic loans to under- 
developed countries, has been announced by the Development Loan Fund with 
the obvious approval of the administration. 

“It is Buy American. 

“Until now, the DLF, and older agencies handling foreign economic aid. have 
allowed borrowing nations to spend the credit anywhere, with the result that 
cee half of our money has been used to buy cutrate products in Europe and 

apan. 

“One ruinous result has been that American taxpayers’ money has been in- 
directly supporting competitive foreign industry (which we built up in the 
first place by direct aid). Another has been an increasing deficit in the U.S. 
balance of international payments, with the outflow of gold amounting to 
about $4 billion a year in the last 2 years, and a buildup of foreign assets in 
New York. 

“Fortunately—and better late than never—we are saying farewell to that 
folly. 

“Hereafter, loans in underdeveloped countries must be spent, except in 
extraorordinary or specified circumstances, on American goods. 

“This, in turn, will put pressure on economically and industrially healthy 
nations of Europe to extend more of their own money in loans. If these nations 
want to maintain their exports they will have to provide the financing and not 
count on export orders financed by American aid. 

“Ts this self-interest? Yes, also commonsense. 

“And about time.” 

This, gentlemen, is further evidence of the Buy American trend of our Goy- 
ernment. 

(4) As I previously mentioned, California labor is united with California 
industry in opposition to any change in the California Buy American Act. On 
March 17, 1959, the Los Angeles County Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, gave 
me a letter which reads as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Benson: This is to advise you that the federation, at the regular 
meeting held Monday, March 16, unanimously voted to oppose AB 335. In 
keeping with the policies of the California federation and this federation, we 
are opposed to this legislation or any other legislation which would make it 
possible for foreign manufactured products to compete with products manu- 
factured by California workers. 

“You may rest assured we will do everything possible to help defeat this 
measure. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ww. J. Bassett, Secretary-Treasurer. 

“cee: Mr. C. J. Haggerty.” 


Some of our country’s leading labor leaders who were in the forefront of 
free trade have recently reversed themselves in favor of a strict Buy American 
program. One of these is Jacob 8. Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. He spent considerable time in Washington for at least a month 
before Congress adjourned, talking about the evaporation of his membership 
of clothing workers and said there is no difference between a 10 cents per hour 
sweatshop in Europe and Japan than there is in the United States. 

Locally, the AFL-CIO, under Secretary-Treasurer Bill Bassett, is sponsoring 
educational programs formulated to awaken the American people to the urgency 
of protecting American industry with resultant benefit to American labor by 
buying American. 

(5) When I was in Washington last July, I found five bills pending in the 
House of Representatives and three bills pending in the Senate—all designed to 
curb the authority of the Executive by making it compulsory in various ways for 
the Federal Government to buy American in Federal procurement. All these 
bills are being carried over into the second year of this 86th Congress, beginning 
January 6, 1960, and are— 

(1) H.R. 6060, by Congressman O’Brien, of New York. 
(2) H.R. 8345, by Congressman Betts, of Ohio. 

(3) H.R. 5546, by Congressman Miller, of New York. 

(4) H.R. 7087, by Congressman Bailey, of West Virginia. 
(5) H.R. 5679, by Congressman Dent, of Pennsylvania. 
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In the Senate there are— 
(1) S. 2697, by Senator Scott, of Pennsylvania. 
(2) S. 2698, also by Senator Scott, of Pennsylvania. 
(3) S. 2663, introduced by Senator Keating, of New York. 

Senator Bridges, of New Hampshire, has added his name to this last enumer- 
ated bill, which provided equalizing the conditions of competition between 
domestic industries and foreign industries with respect to the level of wages and 
working conditions in the production of articles imported into the United States. 
Here, we see men of great stature concerned with the welfare of our country, 
endeavoring to protect our industries and our labor, while on the local level, we 
have men concerned only with so-called free trade with resultant devastation 
to American industry and American labor. 

Gentlemen, during the last 60 days prior to the adjournment of Congress, 
about 40 speeches were made on the floors of both the House and the Senate, all 
critical of executive policy of extra measure to foreign aid. All these speeches 
ean be found in the daily issues of the Congressional Record. Our legislative 
bodies are reflecting the sentiment of the American people, while our executive 
department is intolerably slow to recognize the impatience of the American people 
on the endless giving to the point of self-destruction. Such legislative interest 
foretells that the future may be more bleak than today. 

(6) On October 26, 1959, a foreign-aid study group of 13 men in Government 
in Washington resigned en masse because Congress, in its wisdom, cut off their 
operating funds. This was the International Advisory Board. Of this, Senator 
Mansfield said : “We would be a lot better off if we could get rid of a lot more of 
these committees and commissions” * * * . I am told that this commission 
existed to study and find so-called worthy oversea projects to finance with 
American tax moneys. 

Congressman Dent, of Pennsylvania, who is from a labor district of Pittsburgh, 
and who is in the forefront of the fight to buy American, spoke for 90 minutes 
on the floor of the House of Representatives not too long ago. Permit me to 
quote, in part, one paragraph from his learned speech : 

“Tt is not farfetched when you know that the Air Corps recently purchased $9 
million of radar equipment from Canada, and the U.S. Navy Yard at Philadelphia 
just purchased 5,700 tons of steel plate from Japan. These are not isolated 
cases. They have become the rule, and, before too long, if we listen to our 
organized groups working for free trade and open bidding for Government pur- 
chases, we will find our troops dressed in English-made uniforms, Egyptian 
eotton shorts, Italian handtooled shoes, French hose, Mexican belts, using Japa- 
nese binoculars and spectacles, driving a British, German, French, Swiss, 
Japanese, or Italian car, equipped with a German Mauser or Swiss rifle, with a 
Sheffield or Krupp Steel bayonet, going to an American airport protected by 
Canadian-made radar, to board a British jet transport protected by Canadian 
jets, just after having eaten a Polish ham sandwich on German rye with a bottle 
of Heinekins Dutch beer.” 

Only after much committe debate and deliberation, and fair consideration 
and appraisal by the California Assembly and Senate was the California Buy 
American Act enacted into law in 1933. This California Buy American Act 
has long and effectively shielded home industries from low labor standard price 
cutting foreign competition in State procurement. There are many areas 
where State legislation covers needs where no Federal Government may not be 
applicable to California, and vice versa. For example, gentlemen, a coastal 
State, such as California, is most severely hit by imports because there is no 
inland freight to help buffer cheap foreign labor materials imported, and Cali- 
fornia, in this regard, is one of the most vulnerable States in the Union. 
We are bearing the greater brunt of foreign imports. If the California Buy 
American Act is relaxed by a bill such as AB 335, new industries will not 
be likely to locate in California because implementation of a watered down 
Buy American Act because a Buy Foreign Act. Under such circumstances, no 
new industries would want to establish in California if they cannot fairly 
compete to supply their own State government. 

No doubt you are aware that many California industries, such as garment 
manufacturing, plywood, tuna, furniture, chinaware and many others have 
suffered serious setbacks from foreign competition in California. They had no 
State Buy American Act to cover them, as these industries were beyond the 
protection of the State Buy American Act and they consequently have suf- 
fered and continue to suffer. 
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If there had been no need for a Buy American Act it never would have been 
enacted in the first place and this hearing would not be taking place today. 
‘This is good legislation. We need it—let’s keep it. 

The author of AB 335 has alleged that California will save $20 million 
annually if this bill is adopted. This is just not so. We know that approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons monthly of steel is being imported into our State. We 
have figured out that, for every 2 tons of steel imported, one American laborer 
loses 40 hours per week. With 10,000 tons being imported, we lose 200,000 
man-hours every month. Translated another way, it means that 5,000 men 
are unemployed 1 week every month. Steel is only one of the many items being 
imported, so, if we multiply it out into a multitude of items being imported, 
there is no telling what future tragic unemployment will result. I say that 
this is false and unhappy savings—because 12 weeks of every year our State 
government would be paying out relief checks to thousands of these so un- 
employed. Yes, $20 million a year so-called savings, could prove to be not 
only expensive, disastrous. Let us remember that Government does not col- 
lect revenue from bankrupt industries and people do not find employment with 
industries that are idle. Our mutual survivals are interdependent on com- 
monsense. When the State loses income because of idle industries and un- 
employed people, the cities, likewise, suffer and so do the counties, all de- 
pendent on revenues. A detailed study may show that, instead of saving $20 
million, the actual result would probably show a net loss to the economy of the 
State, its industry and its people. 

Gentlemen, it seems obvious to me that so-called free traders seem to have 
placed the interests of the American people at the bottom of the list. My opin- 
ion is shared by many—that we better buttress our own interests before we have 
no interests to buttress. 

How can we Americans maintain our standard of living, if we become a mar- 
ketplace instead of a production place? Iam sure that once our industrial and 
defense potentials have evaporated, no one will be able to press a button to 
restore them. 

False economy is false economy, no matter what theories are expounded. It 
does not follow that what is done by the Federal Government is, in all cases, 
good for the State of California. The people of this State need to be informed 
as to what conditions exist and we need to continue the good fight to Buy Amer- 
ican and safeguard our economic survival. 

Toward the preservation of our country, we ask and urge you members of this 
subcommittee to retain the California Buy American Act and thereby hold out 
continued promise for expansion and growth for both industry and labor in 
California. Gentlemen, keep buy American. Recommend no change. 

Thank you. 


Senator Ranpoiex. Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Evans, I understand, is ill, I am 
sorry to say. He is represented today by his attorney, Mr. Mortimer 
Eisner. 


STATEMENT OF MORTIMER EISNER, NEWARK, N.J., APPEARING 
IN BEHALF OF MORTON E. EVANS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
S. W. EVANS & SON, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; AND THE UMBRELLA 
FRAME ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
AND ASSOCIATION OF UMBRELLA MANUFACTURERS AND SUP- 
PLIERS, INC.; NEW YORK, N.Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY LAWRENCE 
R. KATZ OF POLAN, KATZ & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Ersner. Senator, instead of Mr. Evans, I have with me Mr. 
Lawrence Katz of Polan, Katz & Co.,1 the biggest umbrella manufac- 
turer in the United States. Mr. Evans, unfortunately, was not able 
tobe here. He isnot well. 


1 See app. XVII, p. 315. 
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Mr. Chairman, my name is Mortimer Eisner. I am attorney for and 
appear on behalf of the Umbrella Frame Association of America, Inc., 
and Association of Umbrella Manufacturers and Suppliers, Inc. 

The Umbrella Frame Association is composed today of all the um- 
brella frame manufacturers in the United States. There are now three 
such manufacturers remaining of a total of six. 

In 1956, when we originally filed our application to the Tariff Com- 
mission, there were six umbrella frame manufacturers in the United 
States but during that period of time three of them had been forced 
out of business as a result of the flood of Japanese umbrella frames to 
this country. 

The Association of Umbrella Manufacturers and Suppliers, Inc., 
composed of approximately 75 percent of all the umbrella manufac- 
turers in the United States, number approximately 60, which is about 
a reduction of 3314 percent of the manufacturers, the others having 
fallen by the wayside in the last 3 years. 

In 1951, under GATT, the tariff on umbrellas was reduced from 40 
to 20 percent ad valorem, and the tariff on umbrella frames from 60 to 
30 percent. Japan became a signatory in 1955. Immediately there- 
after, the volume of imports of Japanese umbrellas, and particularly 
of frames, rose sharply. In 1954, imports of umbrellas totaled 136,598 
dozens, with a dollar value of $199,368. In 1956 it went up to 269,387 
dozens, and in 1959 it is up to 673,708 dozens, with a total value of 
$3,060,018. 

Umbrella frame imports in 1954 from Japan amounted to only 2,000 
dozens. In 1956, the figures were 307,000 dozens, and after 1956, result- 
ing in all probability from the application of the Umbrella Frame 
Association to the U.S. Tariff Commission and the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s favorable report to the President of the United States, imports 
of umbrella frames from Japan were curtailed by voluntary action of 
the Japanese exporters. The figures given for umbrellas indicate, 
however, that the impact on American manufacturers remains serious 
by reason of the fact that the imports were diverted from frames to 
finished umbrellas, and each umbrella contains a frame. 

The same thing is true, without going into the figures, with respect 
to umbrella handles. 

I shall try to curtail this as much as possible. 

As a result of the tremendous influx of Japanese umbrella frames, 
the Umbrella Frame Association in 1957 filed an application under 
the escape clause proceedings before the Tariff Commission. We 
were successful and got a favorable recommendation for an increase 
of tariff, but in 1958 the President rejected the recommendation. The 
effect of the application to the Tariff Commission, followed by the 
Commission’s favorable recommendation, prompted voluntary action 
by the Japanese exporters, limiting the volume of exports of umbrella 
frames from Japan to the United States. 

The substantial reduction from the peak of 1956 undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the President’s decision to reject the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission of September 1958. 

It is to be noted, however, that the reduction in imports of umbrella 
frames was matched by a substantially greater increase in the im- 
portation of umbrellas. Within recent months, steps have been taken: 
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toward a similar application to the U.S. Tariff Commission on behalf 
of the umbrella manufacturers and suppliers. 

Promptly thereafter, negotiations were undertaken by Japanese 
exporters to restrict the volume of exports of finished umbrellas to 
the United States and they offered, as a way of reduction, a quota of, 
first, 503,000, then down to 400,000, as evidence of their desire to 
cooperate. 

We find, however, that reliance on voluntary quotas under the con- 
trol of the Japanese is entirely unsatisfactory. It is submitted that 
the record has indicated that when voluntary quotas were adopted on 
umbrella frames, the effective result was evaded by the increase of 
exports of finished umbrellas. The record also indicates that um- 
brellas and umbrella frames manufactured in Japan or by Japanese 
manufacturers have been imported into the United States from such 
points as Hong Kong, and we are told now that we are going to get 
a great volume of them from Oklinawa under a new arrangement they 
are about to enter into. American manufacturers, therefore, justly 
feel that the devices for evasion for voluntary quotas by the Japanese 
are so abundant that nothing other than restrictions on volume of im- 
ports under the authority of the U.S. Government, can be relied 
on for the protection of the domestic umbrella and umbrella frame 
industries. 

All the manufacturers in these industries are in the category of small 
business. The devastation of the industries by the enormous in- 
crease in Japanese imports, which have now increased to a volume 
where they absorb more than 50 percent of the entire American mar- 
ket, has resulted in the elimination of a very substantial portion of 
the American industry, which was unable to cope with the price com- 
petition of products produced by sweatshop labor in Japan, paid at 
rates approximating 10 percent of the wages paid to American 
workers. 

Again, in 4 years, I call your attention to the fact that the number 
of frame manufacturers has been reduced from six to three, and in the 
same period of time, the number of umbrella manufacturers in the 
United States has been reduced by one-third. These closings of these 
factories necessarily entail the loss of jobs to American workers. 

The gist of the injury to the American industries arises out of the 
wide difference, I need hardly tell you, in wages and other benefits 
between those paid by the Japanese and those customary and neces- 
sary under domestic law in the American industry. The sharp re- 
sulting difference in cost of production is reflected in prices at which 
imported products can be landed in the United States, to sell at prices 
lower than the cost of such products to American manufacturers. 

It is the recommendation, gentlemen, then, of these two associ- 
ations, both of which industries are very, very seriously hurt and 
damaged by the effect of these Japanese imports, that your commit- 
tee propose to the Congress of the United States protection against 
this threat of extinction of a substantial segment of American small 
businesses, not primarily through the device of tariff increases, nor 
by any effort to completely exclude imports, but by some statutory 
restriction to be applied under the joint administration of the De- 
partments of Commerce, of Labor, and of State, fixing maximum vol- 
ume of imports, with provision for specific quotas for specific com- 
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modities and for specific countries of origin, the said quotas to be 
sufficiently flexible to allow for the application of policy considera- 
tions by each, as the three Departments of the Government feel. This 
proposal is in no way, gentlemen, incompatible with the provisions 
of the bill, I think called the Stratton, offered by Congressman Strat- 
ton, of New York State, whose objectives are in the same spirit and 
looking toward the same aim. 

This establishment of quotas under the control of American gov- 
ernmental bodies should be substituted, in our opinion, for the con- 
cept of an economic anachronism of voluntary quotas as presently in- 
voked by Japan and set by persons or groups not subject to the con- 
trol of the Congress of the United States. 

That is our statement. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Mr. Eisner. Does your associate 
have any testimony to add ? 

Mr. Karz. I have nothing specific to say, but if any of you gentle- 
men have any questions that Mr, Eisner cannot answer, I shall try to 
do what I can. 

Senator Scorr. I think Mr. Eisner has covered the matter very 
well. I appreciate his appearance. We have discussed this with his 
principal on various occasions, and it is a situation which certainly 
calls for relief. There is no question whatever that part of the dif_i- 
culty is due to the fact that the recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion was not accepted by the President, which I very much regret, and 
also that the Japanese have got beyond their quota, as you have 
pointed out, so that even the quota restriction, bad as it is, is not being 
adhered to. I do appreciate having you testify before our committee. 

Mr. Eisner. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Ranporpnu. Senator Javits? 

Senator Javirs. No, thank you, Senator. 

Senator Ranpvotpu. Your testimony, Mr. Eisener as indicated by 
Senator Scott, has been helpful to this committee. Our failure to ask 
questions is only because of the limitations of time. The committee 
will study your testimony. 

Mr. Warts. I have no questions of the witness, but I would like to 
suggest, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, that there follow Mr. 
Eisner’s testimony in the record a telegram which certainly supports 
the views he has expressed, signed by Irving Epstine, general man- 
ager, Greater New York Joint Board, Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO. It relates to umbrellas. 

Mr. Etsner. And it goes along with our suggestions? 

Mr. Warts. It supports your views, I would say, rather completely. 

Mr. Ersner. And that will go in the record ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, with the chairman’s permission, it will follow your 
testimony immediately. 

Senator Ranpotren. I think that is a natural point for it to be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. E1sner. Thank you, sir. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


New York, N.Y., June 15, 1960. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF BUSINESS WITH GOVERNMENT OF THE SENATE 
SMALL BusINESss COMMITTEE, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Textile Workers Union of America representing members employed in the 
umbrella trade join with umbrella association urging congressional action to 
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protect American workmen from devastating effects of Japanese sweatshop labor 
products. Great numbers of union workers have lost their jobs by closing of 
umbrella manufacturing shops and the threat of more closings because of im- 
ports of cheap Japanese umbrellas is very serious. 

Urge you recommend Congress enact legislation limiting imports of Japanese 
umbrellas and fixing of quotas which are necessary to safeguard the historic 
level of domestic production. 

IRVING EPSTINE, 
General Manager, Greater New York Joint Board, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, AFL-CIO. 


Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Frumerman ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY FRUMERMAN, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Frumerman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry Frumerman. I am a research associate of Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, for whom I am 
appearing before this committee today. My address is 15 Union 
Square, New York, N.Y. 

‘he Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, is a 
labor union representing 385,000 workers in 40 States who make 
men’s and boys’ tailored suits, overcoats, topcoats, and pers) jackets : 
separate trousers; outerwear, sportswear, and rainwea xt a pa- 
jamas, underwear, and robes; gloves, neckwear, “as pteoaleepay and 
other furnishings; work clothing; and athletic equipment and cloth- 
ing. The employers with whom the union has collective bargaining 
agreements are mainly in the small business category. Through our 
many years of pexceful relationships with these employers we have 
gained intimate knowledge of their problems as they relate to our 
members’ quest for steady employment and earnings sufficient to give 
them and their families a decent standard of living. 

These aspirations of our members are now menaced by a rising 
tide of imports of men’s and boys’ apparel items from low-wage 
countries. This flood threatens to inundate many of the men’s ap- 
parel manufacturers in the United States and by doing so also wipe 
out the jobs of many hundreds of thousands of workers for whom 
other job opportunities are not easily available. 

While this problem is already a very serious one, it is getting worse. 
Many countries are attempting to quicken the pace of their economic 
growth through rapid industrialization and expanded exports. The 
apparel industries are generally among the first to be seized upon for 
this purpose, because they lend themselves easily to rapid expansion. 

In the last few years, first Japan and then Hong Kong have taken 
advantage of the extremely low wage levels which prevail in their 
industries to flood American retail markets with shirts, pajamas, un- 
derwear, and other cotton garments for men and boys. They are now 
invading the tailored clothing field. Taiwan, Okinawa, Spain, and 
other low-w age countries are now reportedly planning an assault on 
the apparel m: arkets of the United States. 

The men’s and boys’ apparel manufacturing industries cannot 
withstand the shock of mounting imports. They are composed, for 
the most part, of small companies. According to the 1954 Census 
of Manufactures, of the 971 establishments in the manufacture of 
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shirts and pajamas, 65 percent employed fewer than 100 workers. 
In the manufacture of tailored clothing, 78 percent of the 1,310 estab- 
lishments were also of the less-than-100-employee category. In fact, 
the average men’s apparel factory employed 70 workers. 

Competition is intense among men’s and boys’ apparel manufactur- 
ers. Consequently, profit ratios are relatively low, business mortality 
is high, and many firms are on the margin of existence. The fact that 
in the postwar years the consumer has been spending a smaller and 
smaller percentage of his outlays for apparel, has intensified this 
competition. Asa result, costs have been cut to the bone, and there is 
no further leeway for price reductions. The continued entry on such 
a large scale of apparel imports from low-wage countries can mean 
only destruction for these small businessmen. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Frumerman, may I interrupt you there? We 
have run so far behind schedule this morning, I have had an opportu- 
nity to read your statement here, and the entire statement, with the 
exhibits, will be inserted in the record at this point. 

I should like to jump over, if I may, to the last paragraph on page 
4 of your prepared statement. 

Mr. Frumerman,. Certainly. 

(Mr. Frumerman’s statement in full, with accompanying exhibits, 
is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HArry FRUMERMAN, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WoRKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, is a labor union 
representing 385,000 workers in 40 States who make men’s and boys’ tailored 
suits, overcoats, topcoats, and sports jackets; separate trousers; outerwear, 
sportswear, and rainwear; shirts, pajamas, underwear, and robes; gloves, neck- 
wear, handkerchiefs, and other furnishings; work clothing; and athletic equip- 
ment and clothing. The employers with whom the union has collective bargain- 
ing agreements are mainly in the small business category. Through our many 
years of peaceful relationships with these employers we have gained intimate 
knowledge of their problems as they relate to our members’ quest for steady 
employment and earnings sufficient to give them and their families a decent 
standard of living. 

These aspirations of our members are now menaced by a rising tide of im- 
ports of men’s and boys’ apparel items from low-wage countries. This flood 
threatens to inundate many of the men’s apparel manufacturers in the United 
States and by doing so also wipe out the jobs of many hundreds of thousands 
of workers for whom other job opportunities are not easily available. 

While this problem is already a very serious one, it is getting worse. Many 
countries are attempting to quicken the pace of their economic growth through 
rapid industrialization and expanded exports. The apparel industries are 
generally among the first to be seized upon for this purpose because they lend 
themselves easily to rapid expansion. 

In the last few years, first Japan and then Hong Kong have taken advantage 
of the extremely low wage levels which prevail in their industries to flood Ameri- 
ean retail markets with shirts, pajamas, underwear, and other cotton garments 
for men and boys. They are now invading the tailored clothing field. Taiwan, 
Okinawa, Spain, and other low-wage countries are now reportedly planning an 
assault on the apparel markets of the United States. 

The men’s and boys’ apparel manufacturing industries cannot withstand the 
shock of mounting imports. They are composed, for the most part, of small 
companies. According to the 1954 Census of Manufacturers, of the 971 establish- 
ments in the manufacture of shirts and pajamas, 65 percent employed fewer 
than 100 workers. In the manufacture of tailored clothing, 78 percent of the 
1,310 establishments were also of the less-than-100-employees category. In 
fact, the average men’s apparel factory employed 70 workers. 

Competition is intense among men’s and boys’ apparel manufacturers. Conse- 
quently, profit ratios are relatively low, business mortality is high, and many 
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firms are on the margin of existence. The fact that in the postwar years the con- 
sumer has been spending a smaller and smaller percentage of his outlays for 
apparel has intensified this competition. As a result costs have been cut to the 
bone, and there is no further leeway for price reductions. The continued entry 
on such a large scale of apparel imports from low-wage countries can mean only 
destruction for these small businessmen. 

Unfortunately, men’s and boys’ apparel manufacturing is not an industry in 
which it is possible to offset low-wage competition with technological advance. 
The fact of the matter is that this is an industry in which it is not only possible 
for foreign plants quickly to attain the technological levels of the American in- 
dustry, but this is just what has happened. 

Since there is no technological advantage for American apparel manufactur- 
ers as compared with their oversea competitors, the question of relative labor 
eosts becomes crucial. Japan and Hong Kong, now the ieading exporters of 
cotton garments to the United States, can compete in domestic markets only 
by exploiting sweatshop labor. This is not merely a figure of speech. In 
Japanese apparel factories workers get about 14 cents an hour. In Hong Kong 
average wages in such shops are only 10 to 12 cents an hour. Homeworkers get 
even less; and the evil of homework, now largely eradicated in this country, is 
still widespread in the low-wage apparel manufacturing countries shipping to 
the United States. By contrast, average hourly earnings for workers in all men’s 
apparel manufacturing industries in this country was $1.42 in April 1960. For 
the same month it was $1.77 an hour in tailored clothing. Only 2 weeks ago, 
tailored clothing workers got a 17'4-cent-an-hour increase which is in itself 
higher than average hourly earnings of apparel workers in Japan and Hong 
Kong. Until recently, Hong Kong’s women and children in the apparel industry 
had a 72-hour workweek. Now they work 60 hours a week. In this country the 
standard workweek is 40 hours, with time and one-half for overtime. 

Such competition threatens disaster to American apparel manufacturers. No 
matter how efficient, they cannot long survive against wage levels of 12 and 14 
cents an hour. If apparel imports from low-wage countries increase, garment 
factories throughout the United States will be forced to close, and with these 
closings will come widespread unemployment. Unfortunately, it will be very 
difficult for such displaced workers to find other jobs. Many apparel workers 
are middle aged or older. Older workers, in general, have more trouble in find- 
ing new jobs. Besides, the difficulty of retraining older workers for other kinds 
of work is well known. Furthermore, since a large percentage of the labor force 
in garment factories consists of women, relocation to other towns or cities is 
generally not feasible because of their family obligations. Consequently, a high 
volume of apparel imports from low-wage countries will create hard-core un- 
employment in the United States and hit hard at many small communities where 
the garment factory is very often the economic mainstay of the town. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has long supported the re- 
ciprocal trade policy of our Government. But reciprocal trade was never in- 
tended to become an instrument for destroying important American industries 
by unfair competition from sweatshop labor overseas. Yet this is precisely what 
will happen to the apparel industries if they are engulfed by a tidal wave of 
imports. Experience with “escape clause” actions before the Tariff Commission 
also shows that this machinery is no safeguard against being destroyed by 
competition from low-wage countries. The grave problem of the apparel in- 
dustry is that it can be sudderly overwhelmed by imports, long before the Tariff 
Commission’s escape Clause procedures could be of any help. 

The threat from low-wage imports to small business—and to workers—in the 
apparel industries is a very grave one, and calls for immediate action by the 
Government. We therefore call on the Congress to restudy U.S. foreign trade 
policies in the light of both present-day realities and the special problems posed 
for highly competitive small businesses by the ever-growing volume of imports. 
We also strongly urge the Congress to reshape these policies so that they will 
truly foster mutual benefit through expanded international trade, without de- 
stroying important American industries and visiting hardships—and even ruin— 
on millions of American workers and large numbers of small businesses. 
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TABLE 1.—U.S. imports of selected apparel items,’ 1959 compared with 1958 


[In dozens] 








| 
| Quantity 
steel a anew eneenpenae 
Item All countries Japan Hong Kong 
Pee eee ee ere Nene Dey aa see 
| 1959 | 1958 | 1980 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 
So 2 i ae a a - QQ i sel aa a see _— a 
| a | | | 
Dress, sport, and work shirts, not knit, | | | 
total |2, 201, 617 il, 478,173 |1, 016, 895 951, 494 {1,176,724 | 521,185 
| | - - 
| | | 
RPO NOS 6... ce inca Se dedboneasies al 239,104 | 151,367 | 116,175 | 112,613! 121,588 | 37, 476 
Sore kitts .cecc sels nccsk _....|1, 917, 135 |1, 299,955 | 891,100 | 824, 199 {1,022,870 | 471, 689 
We Re INOS 5 ee dcccasemacetnses 45, 378 26, 851 | 9,619 14, 682 32, 266 12, 020 
ne Gree: SOON 55 ol. Mepedeaccsune -|1, 701, 923 }1, 287, 768 (1, 280, 105 |1, O88, 089 350, 544 110, 514 
Knit shirts (except T-shirts and sweat | | | 
shirts) Genanoaiares -----| 822,874 599, 232 663, 804 | 520, 604 100, 573 4, 798 
T-shirts and sweat shirts_-.- Sy 879,049 | 688,536 | 616,301 | 567,485 249, 971 | 105, 716 
Undershorts, not knit, men’s and boys’ 3, 894 3, 576 1,450 |_- 150 | 844 
Trousers, slacks, and outer shorts, men’s | | 
and boys’ .-.- ; ede ba 817,815 | 324,656 | 230, 505 152, 276 578, 047 | 170, 248 
Raincoats_. 5 } 76,130 | 64,168 | 20,998 | 19, 216 | 2, 284 2 
Coats (except raincoats), not Knit -| 314, 588 168,968 | 182, 855 130, 071 121, 085 | 31, 068 
Robes, not knit_- RE 86, 073 33,505 | 29,345 | 24,091 | 51,582 | 6, 821 





1 Unless specifically identified, statistics may include imports of women’s and children’s garments, as 
well as men’s, They do not include ornamented garments. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


TABLE 2.—U.S. imports of cotton dress, sport, and work shirts 


VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 























Year | All countries Japan | Hong Kong 
ed ea od dha ahed Jc « Reece bea ‘ OG Re ts 2s Sa er eee 
1949... agua cg al : 18 | (1) ane aaa 
1950 “ ; 475 $431 | (') 

1951 ictilininitmcctaibineians , we / tS cwinithncinaemiainandinatialts eiiaadiil 
1952 ANAS 21 | (1) 
1953 Pee ec cab hikcdiSles aa ; andl 48 | (1) eae diaiada 
1954 Si ; es 916 876 | $2 
1955 Sits pudaeet bia SEO 2, 895 2, 824 | 6 
1956 lie 7 ‘ 6, 727 6, 407 143 
1957 one ee 8, 592 §, 777 | 2,518 
i ieincsccckscn= ee - ‘ ‘ buidastethen 9, O78 | 5, 868 | 3, O82 
1000 .4...66s- ahha a Scene hte asteidntaatdie Gti maian 14, 114 | 6, 901 7, 07) 
QUANTITY IN THOUSANDS OF DOZENS 
| | 
| ES =: ice 1 SO oo be Retr a: Pent Se 
SE set doo whe pir aii putdavnndtas cate iaena d (3) (3) aa Se 
ae . : giPir ki | 406 404 | (3) 
1951 Ache eaw neat es Simmel TA cance kacipbaneatind Fag oes gE eit ue 
1952 ‘ : | (3) | (3) ata 
1953 i 2 | (8) Vyas 
1954 182 181 (3) 
I< ord Spardinscs'g ta nichcee diese tel Stiein Weis dinate totay ila ease Ng manda iri ai | 550 | 548 (3) 
1956 1, 226 1, 190 28 
1957 ; scenes Ne ied. Denton 1, 387 | 925 450 
cats ; S isctna sous ae Skea ace | 1, 500 | 965 529 
A a ok - ; y 2, 215 | 1, 046 1, 161 
1 Less than $1,000. 


2 Preliminary. 
3 Less than 1,000 dozen. 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLe 3.—Cuttings of men’s garments in the continental United States 
IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 











| | | | j | | 
Item bs 1950 | 1951 ky 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959! 
| | | 
aie fits ane at 695119, 559| 19, 336 21, 256) 18, sails 280/20, 827/19, 943/18, 183120, 909 
Overovats and topcoats. Sis.gete =) 6, 550| 5, 540) 5,318 5, 587| 4, 627| 5,672) 6,150) 5,053} 4, 423| 5, 268 
Separate dress and sport trouse rs - 998/39, 010) 45, cs 55, 205/56, “Tt 355/72, 087/71, 666/71, 3820, 021 





IN THOUSANDS OF DOZENS 





| | | | | 
Dress and business shirts............--- | 8, 525) 7,407| 6,024) 7, 782| 8,06 5| 7,430) 7,634) 6,923) 6, seals 7, 343 
Sport and utility shirts_..............--| 9, 574 9, 207/11, 992) 14, 158)}12, 298) 14, 327/14, 742/13, 967/13, 733) 14, 747 
Pajamas___.-- Pree rrTnes Fy eS 132} 2,449] 2,306] 2,308) 2,: 224) 1, 868] 2,031) 2,242 
Woven under shorts_ ..| 9, 190]10, 331) 9, 709| 9,561! 9,728] 9,521] 9, 540! 9, 804| 9, 943} 9,712 
Dungarees and wi xistband overalls _ al 4, on 3, 643} 3,872) 4,471] 4,025) 3,714) 3, 238) 2, 782) 2, 720) 3, 653 
NE hie iient dapitewdio’ | 5,4 











1) 5,315) 5, 162) 5,093} 4, 7 4,557| 4,711) 4, 120 3, 687] 4,086 
| | | | 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “‘ Facts for Industry, Men’s Apparel.”’ 


TABLE 4.—Average hourly earnings of production workers in the men’s apparel 
industry, continental United States 





Men’s and | Men’sand | Shirts, 
Year | boys’ suits boys’ fur- | collars,and | Separate Work shirts 
| and coats | nishings and| nightwear trousers 
work clothing} 

enna ens teed d ay - a nce 
I ere eke. BAAN $1. 35 $0. 92 $0. 93 | $0. 98 $0.77 
1950 ‘ 1. 36 .99 . 99 1, 04 .87 
1951 Soded |.47 1,06 1, 07 A . 93 
1952. aia 1. 49 1.08 | 1. O8 1.14 93 
Ne oe ima IR 9A | 1. 57 1.11 | 1.11 | 1.19 . 93 
aed tincusaieckaseniatal 1.61 1,14 1.14 | 1. 20 95 
ee ckeinde 1. 64 1.13 1.14 1.17 . 96 
a a ee — 1.72 1,24 | 1.25 | 1, 26 1, 11 
al at et a sce 1.77 1, 27 3 28 8 | 1. 30 1.17 
SID Stk Ah adedbmasaabowbogs 1. 76 1,28 1.2 1.31 ee 
eeu 1. 76 1.29 130 1.31 1,17 











Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TaBLe 5.—Employment in the men’s and boys’ apparel industry, 1947-59 


Average Average 
annual annual 
Year: number | Year—Continued number 
SI oreo ee rete ato te 421, 000 Bee hrs ta tec 414, 500 
BD bartieka tases 425, T00 Rees Sete wd hen 429, 400 
ah gach sienna 405, 900 Be eink iotceed atescbineiesbinlaalansdaenhadl 440, 500 
gt a ae kt eee 422, 200 DEE » Shab iidnns dMatkiee Sodtueey 434, 100 
BE hrc NL Oo eek ates 424, 900 TID, « scdelapeehotch tac litinisteteldeeseek ls 418, 600 
I ascitic t ca nseceotienun eg iatasanae 417, 100 BRO ibudensucumeneidedd 449, 700 

EE titre ee ee at 444, 400 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TaBLe 6.—Percentage distribution of establishments in the U.S. men’s apparel 
industry classified by size of shop 


Percentage 

Number of workers: of shops 
a eae nud adabunamunauiduuess uke 43.6 
a Fa YS ie ai a ino een indeiaaia nies wba bh Boos 16.3 
I er are anda Rismeeiacaieal casei Urine wile ad kata eau tddeateicgtinkey 15.1 
I a a aig nil 17.0 
I capa lsban pieces Sateen aadeniahinmruaidioietian 8.0 


Source: Computed by Research Department, ACWA, from data published by the U.S 
Department of Commerce and U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
“County Business Patterns, Ist Quarter 1956.” 
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TABLE 7.—Net projits as a percentage of net sales in the men’s apparel industries, 
continental United States 

















Men’s Leather | Overalls Men’s shirts, Men’s 
Year and boys’ garments | and work | underwear, neckwear 
clothing | clothing and pajamas}; and scarfs 
= be — wi # —, = snail edit 
Di iibieeane idindued adc aewedeet 0.94 0.97 | 1.92 | 0. 84 0. 96 
a ath an ns secs eee aioli — 1. 28 .93 2. 40 1. 56 1.32 
— ABRRESSISS EE S etaeeet 15 1,23 .02 | 14 
1938 dha acs Micali che Atlas eps Race en ie eda 1, 21 . 85 16 | 14 1.07 
RN, dtd, Ss rack cached Sihtaacalin maatlideie | 88 1. 70 .70 | . 80 05 
Ss ie ssi arucete dh dk adam ails Solis shite bp Wa ecshdihe 1.07 2.79 | . 56 83 .92 
DL AEGcths banseteeaseu uk ondens 2.04 3. 30 3. 84 1.79 1.00 
SRL Assn a aahemimuerao aniis'nt 2.13 | 2.78 3. 20 1. 68 1,95 
BE Fis toerigdnistdansedawciinwsse 2. 59 2.12 3. 87 2. 93 2. 29 
EE ss deettnshnestesaiity 2. 77 4. 87 5. 82 3. 74 2. 69 
Ra RO eS -S oeie a 4.05 3. 92 3. 56 2. 26 3. 68 
RS Wtebintib bite thldé ave aplrwiehetes 5.01 3. 96 | 5. 02 5. 74 3. 40 
a eres eee ee ee 3.19 A 2. 62 4.38 2) 
rersineet 2a 100 2 42 3] 
1949 1. 38 3. 40 1. 21 1. 51 (2) 
1950 2.09 4. 56 2.10 2. 75 (2) 
1951 - . 76 1.05 1.79 me (2) 
SE hasdiwin thidhe eae mareineimiiahih ben 1, 25 89 1. 58 1, 22 (2) 
ea aCe fe wien wane sO econ anes 1.03 80 1.94 1. 62 ) 
1954. . .97 (?) 1.42 .93 @) 
1955. - 1.14 | (2) 1.56 1.29 @ 
ona 1,28 (?) | 1.47 . 80 2) 
1957. ste . 59 (2) | 1.49 .77 @) 
1958 - .70 (2) | 2.01 | 1,42 (2) 
1 Loss, 


2 Not available. 


Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Mr. Warts. You state in that last paragraph that you, therefore, 

call on the Congress to restudy U.S. foreign trade policies in the 
light of those present- -day realities and the special problems posed 
for highly competitive small businesses by the ever-growing volume 
of imports. You strongly urge the Congress to reshape these 
policies. 

I wonder if you would state very briefly the direction which you 
think the reshaping could take. I am, perhaps, missing it in your 
statement, but I do not see it here. 

Mr. Frumerman. Well, we have not formulated a reshaping of 
these policies, sir. We believe that, as Mr. Buss replied to an earlier 
question, this is primarily a concern of the Congress. 

Mr. Warvs. In other words, you in the industry do not see an 
easy solution, but the Members of the Congress who are not in the 
industry and ‘not ne arly so close to the problem, you think, are bright 
enough to do so? 

Mr. FromermMan. Unfortunately, we do not have an easy solu- 
tion. If we did, be assured we ‘would have submitted it to the 
committee. 

Mr. Warts. The difficulty of the problem is certainly manifest and 
the difficulty of the solution is also apparent. We have put your en- 
tire statement in the record. If, before the record closes on June 30, 
your union comes up with a specific legislative recommendation, we 
should be very happy to add it as an appendix to the record. T dis- 
like very much to be abrupt with you, Mr. Frumerman, but in de- 
ference to some of our other witnesses, T would like, if I may, please, 
to excuse you at this time. 

Mr. Frumerman. Yes; thank you very much. 

Mr. Warrs. Thank you very much. 
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I am going to suggest that we include in the record at this point 
a circular letter that many members of the Senate have received from 
the Textile Workers of America, which has been accompanied by a 
reprint of an advertisement by that union in the Daily News Record 
on March 21, 1960, a well-known trade publication. As of relevance 
to testimony of Mr. Buss and Mr. Frumerman, we shall insert that 
in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


TEXTILE oe UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., April 5, 1960. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of a statement issued by our union on the 
subject of textile imports. This statement appeared March 21, 1960, in the 
form of an advertisement in the Daily News Record, a textile trade publication. 

Copies are being mailed to Federal and State officials and legislators, mu- 
nicipal officials, civic leaders, and a variety of persons who help to mold public 
opinion. 

Because you are in one of these categories, I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing you a copy of this statement. It is my hope thereby to attract your at- 
tention to a problem which poses an increasingly grave threat to the jobs of 
hundreds of thousands of American textile workers and to the hundreds of 
communities which are economically dependent upon the textile industry. 

The Textile Workers Union of America invites your comment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM POoLLock, General President. 


[Reprinted from Daily News Record, Mar. 21, 1960] 


A STATEMENT TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—IMPORTS: THEY’RE MUCH MorE THAN 
JusT A MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


THE SITUATION CALLS FOR JOINT ACTION 


The issue of textile imports is prominent in the news of late, and we are glad 
this is so. It’s good, indeed, to see management bestirring itself before con- 
gressional committees in behalf of a solution to this vexing problem. 

Better yet is the fact that management, through advertisements in the press, 
is attempting to enlist public support of measures to remove one ill which 
plagues our industry. 

But is this enough? 

We say no, for the basic flaw in management’s case for relief from imports 
lies in the fact that textile management does not speak for the million workers 
in its employ; nor does it speak for the many hundreds of communities which 
depend upon it for its economic well-being. The sad fact is that management 
speaks only for itself. 

As a result, an industry which paints a picture of disaster only in terms of 
yardage, looms, and spindles cannot hope to catch the imagination and sym- 
pathy of the public, which is essential to a solution. It can’t even catch the 
imagination of people who ought to know better. 

Want proof? 

We refer you to the New York Times of March 6, 1960. It is a sad commen- 
tary, indeed, on the quality of the industry’s presentation when the Nation’s 
leading newspaper, editorially reviewing the testimony heard by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, has only this to say: 

“If this is the best ‘disaster’ the protectionists can produce, then we can all 
relax and go about the profitable business of lowernig our tariffs further.” 

The industry’s testimony, of course, is not the best case that can be made to 
demonstrate the true extent of the disaster which textile imports are wreaking 
upon our industry. This case can best be told in terms of several hundred 
thousand textile workers who have been liquidated out of their jobs, and of 
several hundred textile communities which have become depressed because of 
the steady and unrelenting decline of our industry. 
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As long as the textile industry regards imports as largely a management prob- 
lem, it will not win the ear of the public and, through it, the help of Congress 
and the: administration. This is because textile imports are much more than 
a management problem. They are a worker’s problem and a community prob- 
lem, too. 

The situation demands joint action by representatives of management and of 
textile workers. And the most influential voice in behalf of the worker is the 
Textile Workers Union of America. Unlike most management spokesmen, we 
are not Johnny-come-latelys to the cause of relief from textile imports. 

For the last 15 years we have appeared before congressional committees in 
an attempt to alert the Nation to the dangers which unrestricted imports pose 
to our industry and to its workers. 

More than any other single force, we were instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of peril-point legislation to safeguard the woolen and worsted industry. 

The Pastore hearings were prompted in great measure by our mobilization of 
sentiment in behalf of such a study. And the measures it has produced are in 
great part patterned after the proposals we have made during the course of 
those hearings. In fact, there is not a single approach to the creation of new 
textile markets and the development of new products and new uses for textiles 
which does not bear, to some degree, the imprint of TWUA. 

But enough of this. We’re not out to pin any medals on our chests. 

We simply want to call attention to the fact that the industry’s frustrations 
stem from its failure to enlist the textile worker in its cause. The union’s frus- 
trations stem from the fact that its efforts have lacked the support of the 
industry. 

The way out is clear. If management and the union got together, a rational 
approach to the problems of the textile iudustry could be devised. 

As always, we are prepared to give ita try. Only one question remains: 

How much longer is the industry going to close its eyes to this basic need? 

Wa. PoLiock, General President. 

(Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 99 University Place, New 
York 3, N.Y.) 

Mr. Warts. We have a difficult problem of procedure here, because 
as a courtesy to Congressman Fulton and also to Senator Scott, who 
had some other commitments we took several witnesses out of order. 
We now have the problem of retracing our steps, well behind schedule. 

We have a note from Mr. Barnhard that he has promises to keep this 
afternoon. We also have a note from the shoe people—there are three 
different witnesses representing various aspects and locations in the 
footwear industry. 

I would like to find out at this point, if I can, who needs to be ac- 
commodated the most. Could the footwear people, who have three 
witnesses, defer for just a moment to permit Mr. Barnhard to sum- 
marize his statement ? 

All right, shall we return, then, Mr. Chairman, to our original 
schedule at this point and call the representatives of the footwear in- 
dustry? I think it would be appropriate if they all came to the 
table at once, the National Shoe Manufacturers Association, the New 
England Shoe & Leather Association, and the Rubber Footwear Di- 
vision, the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., Mr. Chairman. 
They might appropriately come forward together and save a little 
time that way. 

Mr. Putnam. I might say that Senator Saltonstall is highly in- 
terested in this aspect of our problem this morning. He is tied up 
on the Senate floor at the present time, but he has asked me to follow 
very carefully this portion of this morning’s hearing. 
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STATEMENT OF A. W. BERKOWITZ, PRESIDENT, SONGO SHOE MAN- 
UFACTURING CO., PORTLAND, MAINE, AND CHAIRMAN, IMPORTS 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL SHOE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC. NEW YORK, N.Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY IVER M. OLSON, 
DIRECTOR OF MARKETING AND RESEARCH, NATIONAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC.; MAXWELL FIELD, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER AS- 
SOCIATION, BOSTON, MASS.; AND C. P. McFADDEN, CHAIRMAN, 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR DIVISION, THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Berxowtrz. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am A. W. Berkowitz, of the Songo Shoe Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land, Maine, chairman of the Imports Committee of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. I am appearing here in response to 
your invitation to President Joseph Stern of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and at his request. I am also chairman of the 
Imports Committee of the New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion. As spokesman for the shoe industry, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to present to this committee the facts 
about the effects of heavy imports on our industry and particularly on 
the small business concerns. 

Gentlemen, I have with me a prepared statement of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. This association represents 75 
to 80 percent of all the leather footwear production in the United 
States and is thoroughly representative of all types of leather shoe 
manufacturers in all regions. A few of our larger manufacturers 
also make rubber and rubber-canvas types of shoes. This statement 
summarizes official Government statistics graphically and shows the 
terrific growth of footwear imports. 

Between the years 1954 and 1959 U.S. imports of footwear—both 
leather and rubber types, excluding rubber boots—increased 1.082 

ercent, from 6.4 million to 77.2 million pairs. The increase in U.S. 
Sakther shoe production during this period was 21 percent. Leather 
footwear imports alone increased from 5.6 million pairs to 22.3 mil- 
lion pairs, or 294 percent in pairs and 329 percent in dollar value dur- 
ing this period. ‘This does not include millions of pairs of men’s and 
boy’s shoes with “durahyde” uppers and thick Hibber soles imported 
from Japan and Hong Kong, hich are included in rubber footwear 
import categories and which compete with domestic lower priced 
men’s leather shoes. Thus, the figures just given are an understate- 
ment of imports competition. During this same time, 1954 to 1959, 
domestic production of rubber and rubber-fabric footwear—and these 
figures are based on the skimpy data available—increased an estimated 
38 percent. 

During the first 4 months of this year leather footwear imports—in 
pairs—were 66 percent above the same period a year ago. The dollar 
increase was 58 percent. For rubber footwear imports, the 4 months’ 
pairage was 193 percent ahead of 1959, and dollarwise, 121 percent 
ahead. In total, all footwear imports for the first 4 months of 1960 
were 156 percent ahead in pairs and 86 percent ahead in dollar value 
over the same period a year ago. 
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Mr. Warts. Mr. Berkowitz, I would like very much to interrupt 
you at this point, as I did Mr. Frumerman. I beg your indulgence. 
We have your prepared statement. We shall, at this point in the 
record, and before this colloquy, insert your full statement. We shall 
insert in full the statement of the New England Shoe & Leather Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. But you have not my personal statement to go with 
it. 
Mr. Warts. We do not have that? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I can give you a copy of it. 

Mr. Warts. I thought that is what you were reading from. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That is the extended statement, and this is just the 
summary. 

Mr. Warts. Well, I think, sir, that we shall 

Mr. Brrxowrrz. I should like to have this go into the record with 
those. 

Mr. Warts. We would very much like to have it in the record, Mr. 
Berkowitz. If you will hand them to the reporter, we shall insert 
them into the record, and we shall follow this statement with the full 
statements of your New England group and the Rubber Footwear 
Division of the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

Is Mr. McFadden the gentleman beside you? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Putnam and I each have a few questions. Mr. 
Putnam, as you know, has spent a great deal of time studying your 
industry and the statistics. 

Mr. Berkowitz. As long as you put this statement in with the 
others, it is perfectly all right with us. 

Mr. Warts. You hand that to the reporter and it will go into the 
record. 

The prepared statements of the three industry groups will be fol- 
lowed in the record by a telegram received by the subcommittee this 
morning from the Association of American Shoe Importers, Inc., A. 
Zerkowitz, president. The name is very close to yours. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Do not get them confused, now. 

Mr. Watts. No, we shall keep them straight. We shall have to 
be awfully careful about typographical errors on this. 

I should like to ask just one question before I defer to the chairman 
and to Mr. Putnam, who I am sure knows a good deal more about your 
industry than I do. 

Mr. Zerkowitz, in his telegram, a lengthy one, raises a question as 
to the number and also the percentage of the greatly increased num- 
bers of pairs of rubber footwear from Japan that are made up of zoris, 
for which, he says, there is no domestic industry and, therefore, no 
competition. Zoris are not made in this country, nobody has the 
capacity to make them, and, therefore, if you lump the zoris figure, 
which is a substantial one, in with the total, it becomes less alarming 
and its effect on the domestic industry is not so great as it thay seem 
in the naked figures. 

Mr. McFappen. We do not agree that the zori is not competitive. 
It definitely is a competitive type of footwear, it is a little different in 
design. It is, after all, what we used to call a locker sandal, and we 
had a very flourishing business in locker sandals. It has a slight 
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change in design and is, really, another shoe. It also takes the place 
of another pair of shoes, shoes for casual wear. You cannot wear 
two pairs of shoes, unless one is an overshoe. We take the position 
that it is competitiv e. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to tell you that the telegram contains some 
very vitriolic comment about the big businesses in this industry as 
against the small business and the rubber shoe industry as against 
the importees. I would suggest that you gentlemen obtain a copy 
of this telegram from the committee, which you may do tomorrow, 
and you may wish to supply answers ‘to this telegram, which will be 
followed by a letter, we are told. 

Mr. Berkowitz. Was that telegram referring to the manufacturers 
of shoes, of both shoes and rubbers ? 

Mr. Warts. It repeatedly refers to the giant shoe manufacturers 
as cartels. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. It does not say giant shoe manufacturers? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Mr. Berkowitz. Because the shoe industry is a very unique indus- 
try. We have around 200 individual manufacturers in the shoe 
industry and, out of that, a very, very small percentage are the 
giants—maybe 25 percent you would call the giants. The rest are 
small men, small businessmen. 

Mr. Warts. I understand that, Mr. Berkowitz, and I shall ask you 
and Mr. McFadden to study this telegram, because you may wish to 
submit some additional comments. 

(The telegram referred to and letter subsequently received from 
Mr. Zerkowitz, follow:) 


NEw York, N.Y., June 16, 1960. 
SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEEF, 
Raymond Watts, Esq., or Harold Putnam, Esq., Counsel, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


In pursuance of telegram June 15 from Hon. Jennings Randolph concerning 
hearing June 16 of Senate Small Business Committee subcommittee on relations 
of business with Government would suggest the following topics and areas to be 
inquired into in eonnection with testimony of large rubber footwear manufac- 
turers and their association: 

1. There is no unemployment whatsoever among those rubber footwear manu- 
facturers who are not members of the cartel and who are able to sell their 
product in competition with imports and who do not have price fixing and who 
do not violate the antitrust laws. Such as the following noncartel members: 
Bata Shoe Co., Inc., Beleamp, Md., Rul-the Rubber Corp. of California, 10631 
Stanford Ave., Garden Grove, Calif., Randolph Manufacturing Co., Inc., 32 
South Main Street, Randolph, Mass. 

2. Noneartel manufacturers like those listed above have no trouble in selling 
all of their annual production. To the contrary they have a backlog of unfilled 
orders. 

3. Labor is not hurt in either a depressed financial area nor in a surplus labor 
area because the benefits derived from an imported competitive shoe is for the 
direct good and benefit of working people in such areas and is a direct saving 
to them on their living expenses especially where their children’s footwear is 
concerned. 

4. The cartel members, namely, United States Rubber Co., Hood Rubber Co. 
and B. F. Goodrich Co., have been charged in a letter of the Treasury Depart- 
ment Bureau of Customs based on evidence which that Department has, that 
“each of these companies has the same resale prices” of certain rubber-soled 
footwear. 
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5. Letter dated March 28, 1960, from U.S. Department of Justice, Robert A. 
Bicks, acting assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division, RAB:LB, 60-01, 
advises this association as follows: “Investigation into the rubber industry has 
resulted in a number of actions against rubber firms within recent months. The 
United States Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, several other rubber firms and the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have all been indicted and had fines levied upon them.” 

6. There is no competition by foreign imports of high-priced quality goods. 
7. There is healthy competition by imports of rubber footwear of a noncartel 
membership manufacture which sells all of its goods in spite of such competi- 
tion and by reason of such competition. 

8. The cartel has a trick of uniting on so-called American selling price which 
is exaggeratedly high in order that tariff based on American selling price be 
so high as to exclude imported Japanese rubber footwear. This is principal 
aim and intent of American rubber cartel in their price fixing scheme and also 
in establishing fictitious prices on toyo cloth (paper) shoes which they do not 
manufacture for sale but make price lists of such nonexisting article of footwear. 

9. Rubber cartel has included in its interpretation of statistical data concern- 
ing imports in 1 year about 65 million pairs of rubber sandals, so-called zoris, 
which were never manufactured in the United States, are not now manufac- 
tured in the United States and for which no machinery exists in the United 
States, and these are not depriving any American firm of any business, or 
depriving labor of any earnings but are inexpensive and healthful accessories 
for the beach and bathrooms, and have created not only a fashion but a new 
business and profits for American importers and all people who sell, right up 
to the retail line. 

10. Members of rubber cartel are the biggest rubber manufacturers in the 
world representing billions of dollars in sales, and by no stretch of imagination 
ean be qualified as small business. In contrast thereto the importers are 
genuinely in the category of small business enterprises. They serve 5 and 
10 cent stores and supermarkets to whom the members of the rubber cartel 
refuse to sell their branded goods the same as they refuse to sell their branded 
merchandise to any stores but quality group stores not located in minority 
areas. 

11. Our peaceful coexistence with Japanese labor, management and Govern- 
ment in Japan is of paramount importance to us especially in these perilous 
times. Letter containing our detailed views follows, which we respectfully 
ask to be made part of the record of said hearing. While this telegram merely 
suggests the areas of interrogation and discussion, we respectfully ask that it 
be made part of the record on the hearing of June 16. Thank you for your 
courtesy. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHOE IMPORTERS, INC., 
A. ZerKow!I1z, President. 


NEw York, N.Y., June 16, 1960. 
SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 


Subcommittee on Relations of Business With Government, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


(Attention: Raymond Watts, Esq., counsel for subcommittee). 


Dear MR. Watts: In connection with the hearing of June 16, 1960, of the 
Subcommittee on Relations of Business With Government, this association desires 
to present the following views in the areas that you are examining into, and 
this association respectfully asks that this letter be made part of the record of 
said hearing. 


We state again the points that we made in our telegram of June 15, 1960, to your 
committee : 

1. There is no unemployment whatsoever among those rubber footwear manu- 
facturers who are not members of the cartel and who are able to sell their 
product in competition with imports and who do not have price fixing and who 
do not violate the antitrust laws, such as the following noncartel members: Bata 
Shoe Co., Ine., Beleamp, Md.; Rul—The Rubber Corp. of California, 10631 Stan- 
ford Avenue, Garden Grove, Calif.; Randolph Manufacturing Co., Inc., 32 South 
Main Street, Randolph, Mass. 

2. Noneartel manufacturers like those listed have no trouble in selling 


all of their annual production. To the contrary they have a backlog of unfilled 
orders. 
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3. Labor is not hurt in either a depressed financial area nor in a surplus labor 
area because the benefits derived from an imported competitive shoe is for the 
direct good and benefit of working people in such areas and is a direct saving to 
them a their living expenses, especially where their children’s footwear is con- 
cerned. 

4. The cartel members, namely, United States Rubber Co., Hood Rubber Co., 
and B. F. Goodrich Co., have been charged in a letter of the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Customs, based on evidence which that Department has, that “Each of 
these companies has the same resale prices” of certain rubber-soled footwear. 

5. Letter dated March 28, 1960, from U.S. Department of Justice, Robert H. 
Bicks, Acting Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division (RAB:LB, 60-01), 
advises this association as follows: 

“Investigation into the rubber industry has resulted in a number of actions 
against rubber firms within recent months. The United States Rubber Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, several 
other rubber firms and the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association have all been 
indicted and had fines levied upon them.” 

6. There is no competition by the modest priced and inexpensive foreign im- 
ports of rubber-soled footwear to the high priced and quality goods manufactured 
in the United States. 

7. The import of rubber footwear into the United States creates a healthy 
competition with the goods of the noncartel members who manufacture up to 
their capacity and who sell all of their goods in spite of such competition, and 
who are aided by such healthy competition in their field. 

8. The cartel has a trick of uniting on so-called American selling price which 
is exaggeratedly high in order that tariff based on American selling price be so 
high as to exclude imported Japanese rubber footwear. This is the principal 
aim and intent of the American rubber cartel in their price-fixing scheme and 
also in their establishing fictitious prices on toyo cloth (paper) shoes which they 
do not manufacture for sale but make price lists of such nonexisting article of 
footwear. 

9. The rubber cartel has included in its interpretation of statistical data con- 
cerning imports, in 1 year, about 65 million pairs of rubber sandals (so-called 
Zoris) which have never been manufactured in the United States, are not now 
being manufactured in the United States, and for which no machinery exists 
in the United States for such manufacture. These 65 million pairs of Zoris 
are not depriving any American firm of any business, nor are they depriving 
labor of any earnings, but, being inexpensive and healthful accessories for the 
beach and bathrooms, they have created not only a fashion but a new business 
and new profits for American importers, for American jobbers, for American 
salesmen, for retailers, and for all of the labor employed by them, including 
steamship lines, railroads, truck, and other means of transportation. 

10. The members of the rubber cartel are the biggest rubber manufacturers 
in the world, representing billions of dollars in sales, and by no stretch of the 
imagination can they be qualified as small business. In contrast thereto most 
importers are genuinely in the category of small business enterprises. They are 
happy to serve and sell to all sizes and classifications of jobbers and retailers 
and they serve 5- and 10-cent stores and supermarkets to whom the members 
of the rubber cartel refuse to sell their branded goods, the same as the members 
of the rubber cartel refuse to sell their branded merchandise to any stores but 
quality group stores, not located in minority areas. 

11. Our peaceful coexistence with Japanese labor, management, and Govern- 
ment in Japan is of paramount importance to us, especially in these perilous 
times. We are greatly in need of the friendship of labor in Japan for the 
amelioration of political conditions. 

We have examined into the matters upon which we gave you the foregoing, 
and, in connection with the cartel and antitrust portions thereof, we beg leave 
to send you the annexed letter dated May 26, 1960, which is a copy of the letter 
we have forwarded to the Antitrust Division of the U.S. Department of Justice 
at their request. The letter factually develops the price-fixing tactics of the 
cartel group of American rubber footwear manufacturers. 

We feel strongly that our foreign business in imports, as well as in exports, 
tend to an equilibrium both in business for both countries and in peace, in our 
unsettled times. We will find that the more we import from our friends and 
allies, the more we will export. 
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The products whose import we espouse, namely Japanese rubber footwear of 
inexpensive kind, are beneficial to our country, as a yardstick for fair pricing, 
and are of inestimable economic aid to our citizens of more modest means who 
purchase such products, mainly for their children. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHOE 
IMPORTERS, INC., 
By ALBERT ZERKOWITZ, President. 


New York, N.Y., May 26, 1960. 
Re your reference BAB; LB 60-01. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Attention: Mr. Robert A. Bicks, Acting Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
Division). 

Dear Mr. Bicks: This association has your letter of March 28, 1960, relative 
to your request for any substantiating details other than those which we have 
supplied to Hon. Emanuel Celler, Member of the House of Representatives, 
United States. It is our understanding that you have requested data which 
would tend to the reasonable conclusion that a cartel group of American rubber 
footwear manufacturers have agreed to fix prices and limit production. We 
will endeavor to set forth herein such information and data that have come to 
our attention. 

The purpose of price fixing is twofold in the case of the cartel group of Ameri- 
can rubber footwear manufacturers. 

Firstly, that group has raised prices beyond a reasonable level; and, 

Secondly, they have sought and succeeded to a great degree in uniting 
together in the fixation of prices so as to enforce, by a fictitious and false 
American selling price, import duties that have the tendency of cutting off 
foreign competition and of preventing in many classes the import of foreign 
footwear, mainly Japanese, into the United States. The mechanism of 
cutting off foreign competition, that is, imports into the United States, 
is as follows: 

The customs duty on any merchandise imported into the United States 
is determined by the U.S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Customs, in 
accordance with the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

The Tariff Act contains the rate of duty applicable to each kind of 
merchandise imported into the United States. The rate of duty for prac- 
tically all kinds of merchandise is a certain percentage of its actual value; 
that is, the value at which such merchandise was sold to the American im- 
porter in the country of origin. However, among the many thousands of 
different kinds of merchandise there are about three which are an excep- 
tion to this rule, and among them are certain kinds of footwear. For 
these kinds of footwear the customs duty is not a certain percentage of 
the actual value of the merchandise but a certain percentage of the so- 
called American selling price. Section 402(g¢) of the Tariff Act gives the 
definition of the American selling price which in part reads as follows: 

“The American selling price of any article manufactured or produced in 
the United States shall be the price * * * at which such article is freely 
offered for sale for domestic consumption to all purchasers * * * in the 
usual wholesale quantities. * * *” 

The principal aim and intent of the American rubber cartel in their 
price-fixing scheme and in establishing fictitious prices, which they call 
wholesale prices (but which are actually far higher than the actual retail 
prices), is to fabricate such astronomical prices that if the Treasury De- 
partment applies the law in accordance with its letter, rather than its true 
intent, then the customs duty on certain types of footwear will become so 
high as to make the importation prohibitive and impossible. 

In the first category of cartel acts we find the following firms: 

1. Gold Seal Rubber Co., 174 Lincoln Street, Boston 11, Mass.; factory, 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Middleton, Conn. 

2. Converse Rubber Co., Malden 48, Mass. 

3. Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

The prices of each of the foregoing three firms for the same or a like or 
similar rubber oxford (a tennis shoe, so-called) for the period of January-— 
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February 1959, in accordance with the respective price lists ofeach of said firms, 


is as follows: 


Size January-February | Exhibit and page ! 
1959 price 





l 
Firm | 
| 





(A) 4-12 $2.10 | Exhibit 1, p. 30. 
5-12 2.10 | Exhibit 2, p. 16. 

4-12 2.10 | Exhibit 3, p. 13. 

(B) 124- 3 2.25 | Exhibit 1, p. 30. 
1214- 3 2.25 | Exhibit 2) p. 16. 

f = | 124%4- 3 2.25 | Exhibit 3, p. 13. 
a rata 34-10 2.50 | Exhibit 1, p. 30. 
Cet ce ott ee 34-10 2.50 | Exhibit 2, p. 16. 
RE pe cnt Rina tampa onenehaeenied 342-10 2.50 | Exhibit 3, p. 13. 


1The exhibits referred to, consisting of excerpts from catalogs of the several footwear manufacturers 
whose prices are here tabulated, are retained in the committee’s files. 


For the period August—September—October 1959 there was an increase in prices 
by the aforesaid firms for the aforementioned shoes, and the increase and the 
new prices were as follows: 











Price increase, New price, Au- 
Firm Size August-Septem- gust-September- | Exhibit and page! 
ber-—October, 1959 October, 1959 
Ei ee SOE. p cecconcceccccusk 4-12 $0. 10 $2.20 | Copy not obtain- 
able. 
RN eS das 5-12 .10 2.20 | Exhibit 2a, p. 18. 
ee | 4-12 .10 2.20 | Exhibit 3a, p. 12. 
ge ae eee 12%- 3 15 2.40 | Copy not obtain- 
able. 
I al 12%- 3 15 2.40 | Exhibit 2a, p. 18. 
a nceaetl 124-3 | 15 | 2.40 | Exhibit 3a, p. 12. 
oe eee 3%-10 | 15 |} 2.65 | Copy not obtain- 
| | able. 
I a 344-10 15 2.65 | Exhibit 2a, p. 18. 
nas oie eccl nae 34-10 15 2.65 | Exhibit 3a, p. 12. 








1 The exhibits referred to, consisting of excerpts from catalogs of the several footwear manufacturers whose 
prices are here tabulated, are retained in the committee’s files. 


The increase by each manufacturer in each category above, was exactly the 
same and consequently, having started at the same base price for each such 
category, the increased price as to each classification is again the same. This is 
indeed horizontal price fixing on the same selling level by the foregoing firms 
which are supposedly in competition with one another. Lately, a “toyo cloth” 
(“toyo” is a Japanese word or trademark meaning in English “oriental” and 
is used to designate paper fiber) tennis shoe has been introduced from Japan. 
Its price is extremely low. But, to keep the said “toyo cloth” tennis shoe out of 
the U.S. market Hood Footwear Products (B. F. Goodrich Co.), Watertown 72, 
Mass., and another American manufacturer whose name is known to the U.S. 
Customs, Office of the Appraiser, at New York, have made up a fictitious price 
list which is astronomical in price. It is fictitious because there is known to be 
no U.S. production of “toyo cloth” tennis shoes for sale as opposed to its purpose 
which is to keep “toyo cloth” tennis shoes out of the U.S. market. The price list 
is wholly unrelated to the value of these tennis shoes which are made in actuality 
with paper fiber uppers instead of being made with cotton canvas uppers, but 
just the same they have the same identical prices as the more expensive cotton 
canvas tennis shoes. Such price lists are printed only for the purpose of regulat- 
ing imports by excluding them through excessive import duties and thereby keep- 
ing the monopoly prices of all tennis shoes manufactured by the cartel in effect. 
There is herein enclosed, marked “exhibit 4’ the price list of the aforesaid Hood 
Footwear Products (B. F. Goodrich Co.) for such “toyo cloth” tennis shoes. 

This association maintains that the restraint against imports is an exclusion 
of competition and is used to maintain the same prices fixed by the manufac- 
turers’ cartel and excluding either actual or potential competition to them. 

We do not have to suppose the same for we know it to be a fact that the resale 
prices of rubber-soled footwear are fixed by agreement of the manufacturers. 
The source of such information can be found in a letter dated November 14, 
1956, of the Treasury Department, Bureau of Customs, based on evidence which 
the Department has, in which letter the Bureau has stated the following: 
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“The appraiser at New York * * * has determined that the merchandise you 
imported is like or similar to certain rubber-soled footwear manufactured in the 
United States by the U.S. Rubber Co., the Hood Rubber Co., and the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Each of these companies has the same resale prices * * *,” 

This association does not need to belabor the clarity of the foregoing facts and 
the conclusions to be derived from their applications to the present state of 
monopoly prices. Not only are the prices for the same or similar footwear of 
the various manufacturers, the same, at a base period, but, the respective in- 
creases by all of them are also the same and such increases are made at or about 
the same time and same season. This is price fixing brought down to a mathe- 
matical science. 

The association trusts that it has furnished you with data of a caliber neces- 
sary for the needs of your division in aiding in enforcing the antitrust laws of 
the United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHOE 
IMPORTERS, INC., 
By ALpBert ZERKOwItTz, President. 


Mr. Warrs. I suggest that the complete written statements of Mr. 
Berkowitz be inserted in the record at this point of the record. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF A. W. BerRKOow1TZ, NATIONAL SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Iam A. W. Berkowitz, of the Songo Shoe Manufacturing Co., Portland, Maine, 
chairman of the Imports Committee of the National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. I am appearing here in response to your invitation to President Joseph 
Stern of the National Shoe Manufacturers Association and at his request. I 
am also chairman of the Imports Committee of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association. As spokesman for the shoe industry, I wish to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to present to this committee the facts 
about the effects of heavy imports on our industry and particularly of the small 
business concerns. 

Gentlemen, I have with me a prepared statement of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. This association represents 75 to 80 percent of all the 
leather footwear production in the United States and is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all types of leather shoe manufacturers in all regions. A few of 
our larger manufacturers also make rubber and rubber-canvas types of shoes, 
This statement summarizes official Government statistics graphically and shows 
the terrific growth of footwear imports. 

Between the years 1954 and 1959 U.S. imports of footwear—both leather and 
rubber types (excluding rubber boots)—increased 1,082 percent from 6.4 to 
77.2 million pairs. The increase in U.S. leather shoe production during this 
period was 21 percent. Leather footwear imports alone increased from 5.6 
million pairs to 22.3 million pairs, or 294 percent in pairs, and 329 percent in 
dollar value during this period. This does not include millions of pairs of 
men’s and boys’ shoes with “durahyde” uppers and thick rubber soles imported 
from Japan and Hong Kong, which are included in rubber footwear import 
categories and which compete with domestic lower priced men’s leather shoes. 
Thus, the figures just given are an understatement of imports competition. 
During this same time, 1954 to 1959, domestic production of rubber and rubber- 
fabric footwear—and these figures are based on the skimpy data available— 
increased an estimated 38 percent. 

During the first 4 months of this year leather footwear imports (in pairs) were 
66 percent above the same period a year ago. The dollar increase was 58 per- 
cent. For rubber footwear imports, the 4 months’ pairage was 193 percent 
ahead of 1959; and dollarwise, 121 percent ahead. In total, all footwear imports 
for the first 4 months of 1960 were 156 percent ahead in pairs and 86 percent 
ahead in dollar value over the same period a year ago. 

Let us take the lowest increase indicated—the 66 percent increase for leather 
footwear during the first 4 months over a year ago. If imports should grow at 
this annual rate for 5 years and level off in 1964, they would amount in 1965 to 
over 300 million pairs, or over 40 percent of the estimated market of 685 million 
pairs. For the leather industry then imports would take over about a third of 
the total U.S. market. This we understand to be just where the rubber shoe 
and rubber-canvas market stands today. 
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The Government offers us no relief. We cannot go to the Tariff Commission 
or State Department. We must turn to the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business for relief. We do not want the small manufacturer in our industry 
to be eliminated. The large manufacturer has ways and means for survival. 
We do not. 

Gentlemen, I am a small manufacturer of low-priced men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s footwear, and like many other small manufacturers, I am in direct com- 
petition with imports from countries with low wage and exploited labor. 

Here are a few samples of some imported shoes that I have reference to. 

Now, this pair of utility oxfords retails for $1.98. A domestic manufacturer 
would barely be able to buy raw materials for the retail price of this item. It 
would cost my company $1 to $1.20 for the soles alone, and another 50 cents 
for the upper materials. After our labor and overhead was added, our whole- 
sale selling price would be about $2.20, or approximately $1 more than the 
landed price in this country. 

This imported workshoe sold in New York for $2.80 out of stock or about $4.98 
retail. The U.S. manufacturer's factory costs alone would total $4.40 to $4.90. 

These other samples demonstrate the same relative values, 

And, gentlemen, to make matters worse, the price of some imports selling 
for $2.99 a year ago are selling for $1.99 today. Government figures confirm this 
trend; average from $1.06, the first 4 months of 1959, to $0.77 per pair for the 
first 4 months of 1960. 

3ut the staggering import figures tell only part of the story. The situation 
is even worse because only about one-third of the total domestic production is 
really affected by imports. There is not time today to spell out the specific 
categories that we believe to be receiving the full impact. The statistics at- 
tached to the statement we have given suggest the general areas affected, but 
do not tell the story about specific price classes that are most hurt. 

At the same time that leather shoe imports have increased, domestic produc- 
tion has decreased. For the first 5 months, production has dropped to an esti- 
mated 265 million pairs from a 1959 Government figure of nearly 273 million 
pairs for the same period in 1959, or a decrease of 3 percent (revised). Total 
U.S. rubber footwear production for the first quarter of 1960 was 28,216,000 
pairs, including rubber boots. This was exceeded by imports of 30,379,000 pairs. 

Most of the difference between domestic shoe and import prices is due to the 
great differences in wage levels of shoe manufacturers in foreign countries, 
notably Japan and Hong Kong where wage rates are one-eighth of the hourly 
rates offered shoe production workers in this country. And these countries do 
have the same shoe technology as we do. 

Shoe manufacturers are not magicians. The shoe industry would be working 
miracles indeed if in using the same machinery and equipment, the same lasts, 
dies, and patterns as foreign manufacturers it could meet competition which 
employs labor at rates as low as 20 cents an hour. 

What kind of relief do we want? We want the kind of relief that will main- 
tain an orderly market for imports and domestic footwear. We want a live- 
and-let-live policy which permits the smaller firm in our industry to survive. 
This relief, we believe, can be obtained through a program of voluntary quotas, 
quotas which the Congress would ask the State Department to establish with 
such main sources of imports as Japan, Hong Kong, and Italy where labor costs 
and conditions are far below the standards set in our country. We understand 
that this relief can be obtained through our Congress. We hope this committee 
ean initiate legislation that will provide the needed relief so that the small shoe 
manufacturer can survive. 


FORMAL STATEMENT oF A. W. BERKOWITZ, NATIONAL SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


I am A. W. Berkowitz, of the Songo Shoe Manufacturing Co., Portland, Maine, 
chairman of the imports committee of the National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. I am appearing here in response to your invitation to President Joseph 
Stern of the National Shoe Manufacturers Association and at his request. Inci- 
dentally, I am also chairman of the imports committee of a regional group, the 
New England Shoe & Leather Association. 

The National Shoe Manufacturers Association represents 75 to 80 percent of 
all the leather footwear production in the United States and is thoroughly rep- 
resentative of all types of leather shoe manufacturers in all regions. A few of 
our larger manufacturers also make rubber and rubber-canvas types of shoes. 
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I. FOOTWEAR IMPORTS HAVE HAD A CONSIDERABLE IMPACT ON THE U.S. FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 


Between the years 1954 and 1959 U.S. imports of footwear—both leather and 
rubber types (excluding rubber boots)—increased 1,082 percent in pairs. The 
increase in U.S. production during this period was 21 percent. Leather foot- 
wear imports alone increased 294 percent in pairs and 329 percent in dollar value 
during this period. This does not include an estimated 2 to 8 million pairs of 
men’s and boys’ shoes with ‘“durahyde” uppers and thick rubber soles imported 
from Japan and Hong Kong, which are included in rubber footwear import 
categories and which compete with domestic lower priced men’s leather shoes. 
Thus, the figures just given are an understatement of imports competition. Dur- 
ing this same time, 1954 to 1959, domestic production of rubber and rubber- 
fabric production—and these figures are based on the skimpy data available— 
increased an estimated 38 percent. 

The figures on leather shoe imports shown below confirm the fact there is an 
import problem. IF'rom 1954 to 1959, imports from Japan increased 571 percent 
in pairs; from Hong Kong, 369 percent; and from Italy, 1,253 percent. 


Leather footwear imports into the United States 


(Thousands of pairs; thousands of dollars] 























1954 1959 Percent change 

Number of Dollar Number of Dollar Number of| Dollar 

pairs value pairs value | pairs value 
oe a —| io acini 
meet A SE Sa Le 1, 323 476 8, 884 4,181 +571.3 +778.0 
United Kingdom_-.._...---.--- 824 3, 706 2, O88 9, 739 +153. 3 +162, 8 
| EA Ree 395 1,125 5, 352 18, 659 +1, 253. 6 +1, 558.9 
TEE cen fie See y 408 192 1,914 1, 184 +369. 0 +518, 2 
GE 8 6, ccscthentstcedtdan 5, 647 10, 344 22, 278 44,414 | +294. 5 +329. 4 





1 Figures will not add up due to rounding and absence of figures for ‘‘Other countries.”’ 


During the first 4 months of this year leather footwear imports (in pairs) were 
66 percent above the same period a year ago. The dollar increase was 58 per- 
cent. For rubber footwear imports, the 4 months’ pairage was 193 percent ahead 
of 1959; and dollarwise, 121 percent ahead. In total, all footwear imports for 
the first 4 months of 1960 were 156 percent ahead in pairs and 86 percent ahead 
in dollar value over the same period a year ago. Detailed footwear imports 
data for the first 4 months appear in the attached NSMA Imports Bulletin dated 
June 9, 1960. 

Let us take the lowest increase indicated—the 66 percent increase for leather 
footwear during the first 4 months over a year ago. If imports should grow at 
this annual rate for 5 years they would amount in 1965 to over 300 million pairs, 
or over 40 percent of the estimated market of 685 million pairs. For the leather 
industry then imports would take over about a third of the total U.S. market. 
This we understand to be just where the rubber shoe and rubber-canvas market 
stands today. 

But this is only part of the story. Perhaps only one-third of the total domestic 
production is really affected by imports. There is not time today to spell out the 
specific categories that we believe to be receiving the full impact. Nor do we yet 
have adequate data to pinpoint the segments of the market which are affected. 
As soon as the Foreign Statistics Division of the Department of Commerce has 
the time, we have a promise that they will make the necessary detailed figures 
available to us. 

At the same time that leather shoe imports have increased, domestic produc- 
tion has decreased. For the first 5 months, production has dropped to an 
estimated 267 million pairs from a 1959 Government figure of nearly 273 million 
pairs for the same period in 1959, or a decrease of 2 percent. Total U.S. rubber 
footwear production for the first quarter of 1960 was 28,216,000 pairs, includ- 
ing rubber boots. This was exceeded by imports of 30,379,000 pairs. 

During the past 3 years there has been an increase in the number of financial 
failures in the shoe manufacturing industry (leather shoes) in this country, and 
we believe this is partly due to the impact of imports . According to our records, 
there were 36 failures in 1957, 40 in 1958, and 51 in 1959. 
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II. LOW LABOR COSTS OF FOREIGN COMPETITORS IS THE MAIN CAUSE OF OUR IMPORTS 
PROBLEM 


You can see from the attached statistics, our Imports Bulletin dated June 9, 
1960, page 2, that the wholesale values of imported footwear are exceedingly 
low, running from one-half to one-third the value of comparable U.S. produced 
footwear. For the first 3 months of this year the factory selling price of domestic 
footwear has averaged $3.84. Most of this difference we believe to be attributable 
to great differences in wage levels of shoe manufacturers in foreign countries, 
notably Japan, Hong Kong, and Italy, where wage rates range from one-eigth 
to one-third of the hourly rates offered shoe production workers in this country. 
And these countries do have the same shoe technology as we do. At our North 
American Factory Management Conference in Cincinnati, May 13-16, we held 
a technical imports clinic where over 400 top United States and Canadian shoe- 
makers analyzed 100 samples of imported shoes coming into the United States 
and Canada mainly from Japan and Hong Kong. None of the shoe manufacturers 
felt that he could duplicate these shoes at competitive costs. A good portion of 
our own labor costs are beyond the control of the manufacturer; for example 
social security, workmen’s compensation, and the like. 

Shoe manufacturers are not magicians. The shoe industry would be working 
miracles indeed if in using the same machinery and equipment, the same lasts, 
dies, and patterns as foreign manufacturers it could meet competition which 
employs labor at rates as low as 20 cents an hour. 


Il. LEATHER SHOE MANUFACTURERS WANT QUOTAS TO INSURE AN ORDERLY GROWTH 
OF IMPORTS 


What kind of relief do we want in the leather shoe manufacturing industry? 
We want the kind of relief that will maintain an orderly growth of imports. We 
want a live-and-let-live policy that permits our foreign friends to grow but 
which does not destroy parts of our industry in the process. This relief, we 
believe, can be obtained through a program of voluntary quotas, quotas which 
the Congress would ask the State Department to establish with such main sources 
of imports as Japan, Hong Kong, and Italy. This would seem to us to be a 
reasonable and practical program. It would enable us in this country to main- 
tain friendly and mutually profitable business relationships with our foreign 
neighbors without sapping the production strength of our own plants. 


Iv. SUMMARY 


As a result of the wide differential in wage structures between the United 
States, Japan, and other countries, more and more foreign-made shoes will 
enter the American market. This will mean a gradual loss of jobs in the U.S. 
Shoe industry unless steps are taken to reduce this flood to a more orderly basis. 


Foreign TRADE—FOOTWEAR, HIDES, SKINS, AND LEATHER FOOTWEAR IMPORTS 
JUNE 9, 1960 


Based on NSMA preanalysis of customhouse tabulations (prepared about a 
month before official Government release), U.S. imports of leather footwear in- 
creased 59 percent in April 1960, as compared with April 1959. For the first 
4 months of 1960 the increase was 66 percent over the same period a year ago. 
All leather footwear categories except alpargatas showed increases in April 
1960. 

April 1960 rubber footwear imports soared 163 percent over April 1959 and 
194 percent over the first 4 months of 1959. 

The total U.S. imports of leather and rubber footwear (excluding slipper socks 
and rubber boots) showed a gain of 136 percent in April 1960 over last year, and 
a gain of 156 percent in the first 4 months of 1960 over last year. 

Japan was, again, the principal country of origin, accounting for over 12.3 
million (85 percent) of the 14.5 million pairs imported in April 1960; 11.4 million 
of these Japanese imports were rubber footwear. 
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[Thousands of pairs; thousands of dollars] 





























April 4 months 
| 
1960 1959 Percent 1960 1959 Percent 
change | change 
Leather footwear: ! 
a SE Se ee 2, 585. 1 1, 622. 6 +59. 3 9, 813.6 5, 916. 2 +65. 9 
ON eg $4, 941.6 | $2, 897.2 +70.6 |$18, 711.3 |$11, 854.7 +57.8 
Rubber footwear: 2 
PIE G0 DRGs Sik cnincndeddecuencuks 11, 864. 4 4, 510.3 +163.0 | 41, 596.3 | 14, 169.2 +193. 6 
ee ki, ae ee eee .--| $5, 809.6 | $3, 338.1 +74. 0 $20, 938.5 | $9, 461.8 +121.3 
Total: 
Number of pairs. ...............| 14, 449. 5 6, 132.9 +135. 6 | 51, 409.9 | 20, 085. 4 +156. 0 
SOT TRIO a once vo wkdnnnnnwia ced |$10, 751.2 | $6, 235.3 +72. 4 |$39, 649. 8 /$21, 316. 5 +86. 0 








1 Excluding slipper socks, 
2 Excluding rubber boots. 


Source: NSMA preanalysis of customhouse tabulations, prepared approximately 1 month before Gov- 
ernment release of the data in F T-110 reports. 


















































ck cocaine cw neni hceinie tele ident $0. 74 $1. 02 $0.77 | $1. 06 





1 Not included are slipper socks and rubber boots. 
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April 4 months 
1960 | 1959 1960 | 1959 
a ee ee 
Men’s and boys’: 
nn. 20 TS Trcaeaueoeonminah | 610. 4 329.0 1, 929.7 | 1, 192. 6 
Ie $2, 276.3 $1, 290.8 $7, 853.8 $5, 370. 1 
tenis $3.72 | $3. 92 | $4.07 | $4. 50 
Women’s and children’s: | 
E00 od awe dy 818.8 | 483.7 | 3, 224.8 1, 837.1 
ES ESE eee ee ee | $1,652.3 | $931.7 | $7, 041.7 | $4, 298. 8 
IG $2.02 | $1. 93 $2. 18 | $2. 34 
Slippers: | 
RN a A 189.4 | 75.1 | 639.3 223, 2 
Dollar value--..---- eS Re ee a $179. 9 | $78. 5 | $499, 6 | $232. 4 
IN eee re ee akbebinas $0. 95 | $1.05 | $0.78 | $1. 04 
Moccasins: 
ether of anlve—— ~~~ <2: ~mosesecree ne cece ce 85.9 | 66.6 363. 6 | 304.3 
a a ce | $85. 2 | $49.7 | $284. 5 $221.0 
I cn aa ie $0. 99 | $0.75 | $0. 78 $0. 73 
Huaraches: 
Pn GR ae. Josie oosu kt tue eilieds 15.1 |} 11.5 |} 46.8 | 58.3 
Dollar value - --.-- Bi lee sin conan eli boca ei $14. 2 | $9.3 | $40.9 | $46. 3 
Teen en nn eee | $0. 94 | $0. 81 $0. 87 $0. 79 
Skating shoes: 
EES SE Ee ae 1,8 | 0.4 8.2 | 6.5 
I a $5. 3 $1.6 $30.4 | $22. 2 
Werth c2 Soc ecesace eke hau coeume ame $2. 94 | $4. 00 $3.71 | $4. 04 
Footwear, leather soled textile uppers: | 
ia aces | 429.1 378. 4 2, 380.3 | 1, 148.6 
ie cae $471.7 $362. 3 $2, 189.9 | $1, 207.7 
Average__.___- a eee $1. 10 $0. 96 $0. 92 | $1.05 
Alpargatas: | | | 
I oe roma 0.2 16.8 0.5 | 54.3 
I ce | $0. 2 $26. 8 $1.1 | $60. 9 
| Ea RE ES ep $1. 60 | $1. 60 $2. 20 | $1.12 
Footwear, uppers of vegetable fiber except cotton: | 
NR 5 2S ars a a 85.6 | 69.9 255. 1 | 167.1 
SS a lg celia hale $135. 1 | $94.1 | $418. 2 | $220. 7 
| FRE eet a ace ae cactinmsnine onhew $1. 58 | $1. 35 $1. 64 $1. 32 
Footwear, textile uppers, n.e.s.: | | 
I a akebe 348. 8 191.2 | 965. 3 | 815.2 
I tind $121.4 $52. 4 $351. 2 $174.6 
nee | $0. 35 $0. 27 $0. 36 | $0. 21 
Leather, total: 
I seta viepn pian adn 2, 585. 1 1, 622. 6 9, 913. 6 | 5, 916. 2 
teal $4, 941. 6 | $2, 897.2 | $18, 711.3 | $11, 854.7 
Moe emdaomeoud $1.91 | $1.79 | $1. 89 | $2. 00 
Rubber soled fabric upper footwear: | 
I a ee sae 2, 870. 5 1, 299. 5 9, 024.3 4,312.9 
Nee cnamusuunnes $2, 960. 4 $2,198.7 | $9, 880.7 | $5, 954. 2 
Rr te hed. Wo a 2. enchheaeatameal $1.03 $1. 69 | $1.09 $1. 38 
Rubber shoes and overshoes: 
NS eee ‘ioe 8, 993.9 | 3, 210.8 32, 572.0 9, 856. 3 
CENT ie bie | $2,849.2 $1, 139.4 | $11,057.8 $3, 507. 6 
oh nth eh csadsisbwrtiinereldiantols risen cai tatiteilabapirentastnil $0. 32 | $0. 35 | $0. 34 $0. 36 
Rubber, total: 
ne ee ee 11, 864. 4 | 4, 510.3 41, 596.3 | 14, 169. 2 
Teen etre eth diac $5, 809. 6 $3, 338.1 | $20,938. 5 | $9, 461.8 
PG CoS i db beebnebeneeiit $0. 49 $0. 74 $0. 50 $0. 67 
Grand total: ! 
I eee ie 14, 449. 5 6, 132.9 51, 509. 9 20, 085. 4 
Dollar value. --.......-- BRL ee st btawaanaaean $10,751.2 | $6,235.3 | $39,649.8 |  $21,316.5 
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STATEMENT OF THE NEw ENGLAND SHOE & LEATHER ASSOCIATION, BosTON, Mass, 





The New England Shoe & Leather Association, organized in 1869, has tra- 
ditionally protected the interests of its shoe manufacturing members affected 
by heavy imports of foreign footwear. This has been our association’s position 
throughout the period since World War I and during this entire period our in- 
dustry has never faced a more serious situation with respect to the competition 
from imported shoes than at present, as we shall point out below. 

This association has a membership of 480 companies producing all types of 
shoes, leathers, and other materials used in the manufacture of shoes. 

New England is the most important shoe-producing area in the country, ac- 
counting for 34.4 percent of the Nation’s output in 1959. Massachusetts is the 
leading shoemaking State in the country, with an output equal to 17.5 percent 
of the national total, and fully 50 percent of New England’s output of all types 
of leather, nonrubber footwear. 

Except for a few concerns, virtually every shoe factory in New England may 
be classified as a small business concern; i.e., one with less than 500 employees. 
Also, the vast majority (87.8 percent) of shoes produced in New England are 
made to retail below $10 per pair. Obviously, then, the impact of low-priced 
shoe imports will be felt more in New England factories, which produce most 
of the low- to medium-priced footwear in our industry. 

The sharp increases and substantial volume of total shoe impurts are stated 
below : 

Total footwear imports, leather and rubber shoes 

















l 

Percent Percent 
Year Quantity, | increase over Year Quantity, | increase over 

pairs previous pairs previous 

year year 
ete. swe eee eee Te... OO Se eo 46, 516, 663 +136. 0 
SEE ee 14, 777, 081 MOF MDs vtécenaseancescane 80, 468, 349 +73.0 
Ge Se aed 19, 712, 943 +33. 4 || 


Norte.—Percent increase, 1955-59, +629.6 percent. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Imports of footwear during the first quarter of 1960 continue to rise at an 
alarming rate—up 165 percent over the first quarter of 1959. 

In the rubber footwear industry, imports during the first quarter totaled 30,- 
790,000 pairs. For the first time in the history of this great industry imports 
actually exceeded domestic production by 9 percent. 

Rubber imports for the entire year of 1955 amounted to 1,085,651 pairs. We 
are currently importing twice as many pairs of rubber footwear every single 
week as we imported during the entire year 1955. And the rate of increase is 
eontinuing to grow rapidly. 

An important point to bear in mind is that imported rubber footwear replaces 
not only a pair of domestic rubber footwear of similar type, but frequently re- 
places also a pair of leather-type shoes. 

In any case, the point is that any type of footwear brought into this country 
in the volume spelled out above represents a threat to the economic life of 
both the leather and rubber-type domestic shoe industries. 


Japan and Hong Kong were major footwear exporters to United States in 1959 








; Leather Percent of Rubber Percent of 
Country of origin footwear total leather footwear total rubber 


(pairs) imports (pairs) imports 





ee a ee ee ead 14, 076, 646 51.1 48, 765, 411 92.1 
Hong Kong--------- Seine dt wion pdninchGaem 2, 017, 316 7.3 2, 092, 183 4.0 
SS eR ee ee ee 5, 352, 204 19.4 75, 235 <n 
United Kingdom....____._.___- th. ee x 2, 087, 893 7.6 618, 323 1.2 
a eee ee eee oe 4, 006, 575 14.6 1, 376, 563 2.6 


hacen mes capa oeaceshtn em cata 27, 540, 634 100. 0 52, 927, 715 


Souree: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
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The table above graphically demonstrates, the fact that the major exporters 
of footwear to the United States are Japan and Hong Kong. Shoes from these 
countries are priced lower, in most instances, than American producers’ actual 
manufacturing costs, with no allowance for sales and transportation costs, or 
overhead and profits. 

Wages in the footwear industry in Japan and Hong Kong average only 20 to 
30 cents per hour, or approximately 10 to 17 percent of U.S. labor rates. This 
definitely presents unfair competition. 

The shoe industry is a low-profit, highly competitive industry. Domestic pro- 
ducers are faced daily with keen price competition from all U.S. factories. This 
they accept as a normal part of the business scene. But the unfair competition, 
gained primarily through the tremendous differential in labor costs, is one 
with which a U.S. firm cannot cope. 

In the production of shoes in our country, labor cost is a major item of ex- 
pense—amounting to approximately one-fourth to one-third of the manufac- 
turer’s selling price. Transportation costs, on the other hand, are compara- 
tively small, frequently amounting to only a few pennies per pair. Obviously 
then, domestic maufacturers cannot compete with footwear made in countries 
where labor costs are a small fraction of ours. The transportation cost from 
foreign countries to America is small in comparison to their substantially lower 
labor costs and thus represents no real competitive problem for exporters from 
low-wage countries like Japan and Hong Kong. 

Every pair of shoes brought into this country, whether leather, rubber fabric, 
slipper socks, or other type, represents a lost sale to the domestic producer. 
The vast bulk of shoe imports are low in price. Accordingly, New England 
shoe manufacturers producing low- to medium-priced footwear bear the brunt 
of the business lost to Japan, Hong Kong, Italy, and England. 

Massachusetts, as the leading shoe-producing State in the Nation, has had to 
bear the brunt of this unfair competition. Its shoe manufacturers pay the high- 
est wages in the entire country—an average of $1.81 in March, 1960 versus a 
$1.60 national average. It has an employment of 42,000 shoe workers and 8,200 
in the rubber footwear industry. 

No possible relief from this untenable position is available to our industry 
under existing laws and the present regulations, procedures, and policies of our 
Government—the U.S. Department of State and the Tariff Commission of the 
United States. 

Even a 100 percent increase in import duties would hardly serve to control, 
let alone stop, this flood of foreign-made shoes. Only through favorable legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress can members in our industry, and their workers, 
hope to meet the threat of competition from footwear produced in these low-wage 
Asiatic countries. 

This association, in behalf of its entire membership, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whom are small business concerns, therefore, does earnestly beseech 
this Senate committee to recommenrd and initiate legislation which will pro- 
tect and preserve our great industry—an industry deemed essential to the 
welfare of our Nation and economy during periods of war and peace. 

Any prolonged delay in securing this sorely needed relief will only result 
in additional bankruptcies, as companies who cannot compete liquidate their 


businesses, and in substantial unemployment, as new job openings disappear 
in our industry. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE FOOTWEAR DIvISION, RUBBER. MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., New York, N.Y. 


The harmful impact of importations of rubber footwear from low-wage produc- 
ing countries is felt on many sides. Such imports tend to disturb and demoralize 
normal marketing practices. They lead to downgrading of product, thereby 
lessening public acceptance built up over years of product development and pro- 
motion. Most importantly, they take jobs away from American workingmen and 
workingwomen. 

Considerable time could be spent in discussing each of these phases of the 
problem presented by the increasing flood of imports of rubber footwear. So as 
not to impose on the time and attention of your committee, we will confine our 
remarks to one only—the effect of imports on jobs. If your committee will per- 
mit, we would like to insert in the record a statement by Mr. W. E. Brimer, 
president of the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., made at a conference held 
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May 17, 1960, in the office of the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, Senator from 
Massachusetts. Mr. Harold Putnam, counsel to the Small Business Committee, 
presided at the conference. Mr. Brimer’s statement follows: 


“EFFECT ON JOBS IN THE UNITED STATES ON RUBBER FOOTWEAR IMPORTS 


“The number of pairs of rubber footwear produced annually per man was 
estimated in the census of manufactures, Department of Commerce’s resport 
on the rubber footwear industry in 1958, at 5,500 pairs per man. Whether this 
figure was or is completely accurate is not known. Assuming that anywhere 
from 4,000 to 5,000 or 5,500 pairs of rubber footwear are now being produced 
annually per man in the industry the following alarming facts are disclosed 
as a result of rubber footwear imports in 1959: 

“Imports, 1959—52,880,000 pairs 

“On the basis of annual production of 4,000 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports replaced 13,000 full-year jobs in the United States in 1959. 

“On the basis of annual production of 5,000 pair of shoes per worker such 
imports replaced 10,500 full-year jobs in the United States in 1959. 

“On the basis of annual production of 5,500 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports replaced 9,600 full-year jobs in the United States in 1959. 

“Even more alarming facts are disclosed as a result of rubber footwear im- 
ports in the first quarter of 1960. 


“First quarter, 1960 imports—30,379,000 pairs 


“On the basis of annual production of 4,000 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports in the first quarter alone replaced 7,500 full-year jobs in the United 
States in 1960. 

“On the basis of annual production of 5,000 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports in the first quarter alone replaced 6,000 full-year jobs in the United 
States in 1960. 

“On the basis of annual production of 5,500 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports replaced 5,500 full-year jobs in the United States in 1960. 


“Full year, 1960, imports of 121,500,000 pairs projected on basis of first quarter 
imports of 30,379,000 pairs 

“On the basis of annual production of 4,000 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports will replace 30,000 full-year jobs in the United States in 1960. 

“On the basis of annual production of 5,000 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports will replace 24,000 full-year jobs in the United States in 1960. 

“On the basis of annual production of 5,500 pairs of shoes per worker such 
imports will replace 22,000 full-year jobs in the United States in 1960. 


“NOTES 


“(1) The 1958 Census of Manufactures, reported 17,596 production workers in 
this industry. Thus 1960 imports could replace all production workers in the 
industry. 

“(2) The reliability of using first quarter imports of rubber footwear to fore- 
cast full-year imports is indicated by the actual experience of imports in 1959. 
While imports of rubber footwear in the first quarter of 1959 showed an increase 
of 132 percent over imports in the same period in 1958, full-year imports of rub- 
ber footwear in 1959 showed an increase over full-year imports in 1958 of 172 
percent.” 


MEMBERS OF THE RUBBER FOOTWEAR DIVISION, THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Bata Shoe Co., Inc., Beleamp, Md. 

Bristol Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R.I. 

Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Converse Rubber Corp., Malden, Mass. 

Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson City, N.Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Goodyear Footwear Corp., Providence, R.I. 

Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 

La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
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Tingley Rubber Co., Rahway, N.J. 
Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT FOR THE FOOTWEAR DIVISION, RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The rubber shoe industry is engaged in ascertaining all possible ways of ob- 
taining relief from the veritable avalanche of imports of products competing 
with ours. An immediate problem is the lack of available import statistics 
showing precisely the various kinds of rubber footwear imported in each of the 
three presently available categories of rubber boots, rubber shoes, and over- 
shoes and rubber-soled shoes with fabric uppers. The Census Bureau has been 
asked to ascertain whether it is able to obtain such a breakdown and if so when 
and at what cost such a study could be completed. In view of the urgency of the 
matter, with imports in the first quarter exceeding domestic shipments, any- 
thing which could be done to impress the Census Bureau of the need to expedite 
its study would be most helpful in developing a further understanding of the 
facts. 

Within the last few days the need for such data has become even more evident. 
A story in the Footwear News of Friday, June 10, 1960, under a Tokyo dateline, 
states that the Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry had set 
export quotas of ‘63,825,000 pairs of sponge rubber zori (Japanese-style sandals) 
to the United States and Canada for the period June 6 to April 20, 1961.” The 
story then goes on to say that 68,500,000 pairs of zori were shipped to the United 
States alone in 1959. 

This story is incredible since, according to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce figures, imports of all types of rubber and canvas footwear from all sources 
totaled 52,860,000 pairs, while imports of rubber shoes and overshoes—in which 
category zori would fall—totaled 35,171,000, of which we believe the minor part 
were zori. Imposition of even a reasonable quota on zori would not help the 
domestic rubber shoe industry very much, but a quota such as is described in the 
news story is fantastic, probably amounting to many time the quantities of zori 
ever imported. What we need to know at the moment are the facts about these 
Japanese imports. 

The extent to which imports have grown, as reflected in Department of Com- 
merce figures for the first quarters of each of the last 4 years, together with in- 
dustry figures on domestic shipments for the first quarters of the last 2 years, is 
shown by the attached schedules. 
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Rubber footwear imports 
NO. 2031000—-RUBBER BOOTS 








| 

All countries Japan 

T — 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(pairs) (pairs) 
Ist quarter: 

sails ie eee eee a eee 647, 307 $2, 265, 812 | 465, 995 $1, 622, 430 
itd cntetie gies tent ial al ake citenitse Wades 389, 072 994, 069 | 215, 206 540, 816 
(Natt rea Rey ERE te RANE 101, 77 351, 551 17, 816 47, 041 
DPR thancost Dbeastotesetcnensiewcccunesu 112, 504 407, 760 14, 647 | 52, 013 


| | 


NO. 2031100—RUBBER SHOES AND OVERSHOES 




















ia sited Sid ticki ne caeiDacepncld Dhara d: dbapho-cenaeanicin annie | 23, 578, 124 $8, 208, 579 23, 274, 513 $7, 892, 368 
i le isa hella deta an aaah manner tana te 6, 645, 439 2, 368, 152 6, 497, 540 2, 191, 641 
i cntiivdal Alar tiewteareiancccedaawewwisa 3, 526, 237 1, 505, 708 3, 452, 445 1, 415, 639 
DT cb isemheh aah alide ieee dhecanberwinn dais | 432, 432 215, 600 385, 219 148, 030 








NO. 2032000—RUBBER-SOLED FOOTWEAR WITH FABRIC UPPERS 





lst quarter: 






































a ac i cle 6, 153, 733 $6, 920, 234 5, 492, 067 $5, 902, 189 
a a ae eee a 3, 013, 345 3, 755, 492 2, 386, 918 2, 664, 061 
NE sh eich rt asic ble eid 708, 677 594, 683 423, 326 242, 251 
TEEN nee ee aa peed 210, 339 225, 481 124, 152 137, 652 
Source: Bureau of Census, FT series. 
Total rubber footwear imports 
All countries Japan 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(pairs) (pairs) 

lst quarter 
a a 30, 379, 164 | $17,394, 625 29, 232, 575 $15, 416, 987 
hE CR Ta Ee RS. | 10,047, 856 7, 117, 713 9, 099, 664 5, 396, 518 
1958 : 4, 336, 688 2, 451, 942 3, 893, 587 1, 704, 931 
RR 755, 275 848, 841 524, 018 337, 695 

Rubber footwear—Domestic shipments 

A ala crs ane ir en apie Warsteiner 28, 216, 583 
a ai a lela rnsapciten pean aainasinaniaadliied 24, 226, 803 
nn gl i aka Rcaliasaniinlieaiin 3, 989, 780 
I lil care cAI cei ce le 27, 218, 993 
Canvas__._-_- a a 23, 165, 035 
a a 4, 053, 958 


STATEMENT OF ALAN C. MAXWELL, WASHINGTON, D.C., COUNSEL 
FOR RUBBER FOOTWEAR DIVISION, THE RUBBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Maxwetu. Mr. Chairman, my name is Maxwell and I am coun- 
sel for the Rubber Shoe Manufacturers Association. Mr. McFadden 
has a supplemental statement that bears on the very question which 
Mr. Zerkowitz raises in his telegram. I would like Mr. McFadden to 
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read his very brief supplemental statement, to go into the record fol- 
lowing that telegram, if that is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. McFappen. You have a copy of that supplemental statement.’ 
It merely points up the difficulty of obtaining accurate information. 
We have been trying to get correct information on this avalanche of 
imports, and we have asked the Census Bureau—I am just briefing 
this—to ascertain whether it is able to obtain for us such a break- 
down, and, if so, when and at what cost such a study could be com- 
pleted. In view of the urgency of the matter, with imports in the 
first quarter exceeding domestic shipments, anything which could be 
done to impress tl.e Census Bureau with the need to expedite its study 
aoe be most helpful in developing a further understanding of the 

acts. 

Within the last few days, the need for such data has become even 
more evident. The story in the Footwear News of Friday, June 10, 
1960, under a Tokyo dateline, states that the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry—— 

Mr. Putnam. I am going to suggest, Mr. McFadden, that it might 
be more helpful if you will put your full statement in the record,’ and 
then I am going to ask you a few questions, which might help to dem- 
onstrate to all small manufacturers what machinery you are now try- 
ing to follow. 

First, I shall ask you what you are doing now to get the accurate 
figures on imports which you say are hurting. 

Mr. McFappen. We have tried, through the Bureau of the Census, 
to get those figures. 

Mr. Putnam. What have they told you? 

Mr. McFappen. I think Mr. Maxwell has the latest report on that. 

Mr. Putnam. I called them yesterday and I understand they are 
going to get you some preliminary figures this week. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. They have told us for the last 6 or 7 weeks that we 
oe have them by the end of the particular week we were talking 
about. 

Mr. Putnam. Do I understand that you first get some preliminary 
figures, then an estimate of cost, then a full and final study ¢ 

Mr. Maxwetu. That is correct. They are making a preliminary run 
to see if they can get some figures. They are aagnoied: to advise us, as 
I say, by the end of next week. That has been going on for quite a 
while. 

Mr. Putnam. Do you have any idea what the costs will run to? 

Mr. Maxwet.. No. 

Mr. Putnam. Do you know what the costs will run to to get similar 
figures for similar industries? 

Mr. Maxwetu. Somewhere between $3,000 and $7,000. 

Mr. Putnam. Do you have any idea how long it will take you to 
get the final study ? 

Mr. Maxwetu. No, sir; we have no idea until we get the preliminary 
figures from the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Purnam. Mr. Berkowitz, I would like to ask you some 
questions. 


1See p. 79. 
2See p. 77. 
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The staff is faced with the problem of coming up with some recom- 
mendation. Most of you men in your industry are telling us of your 
hurt, but seem not to have a solution. 

I think we would like to know from all the private witnesses whether 
you have so far taken any escape clause petition before the Tariff 
Commission. If you have, we would like to know how you made 
out, what your feeling is about that machinery. If you have not, we 
would like to know why not. After you have been through that, we 
would like to know what your specific suggestions are. 

In Mr. Berkowitz’ case, he mentions at the end of his statement that 
he feels the Government should somehow maintain an orderly quota 
of imports. Now, in the leather shoe situation, how would you sug- 
gest that the Federal Government do that? 

Mr. Berkowitz. Just on a quota basis. You cannot do it any other 
way. 

Mr. Purnam. What do you think an orderly quota would be? 

Mr. Berxowirz. That we would have to work out. 

Mr. Putnam. What would you suggest is an orderly increase that 
would not hurt you? 

Mr. Berxowirz. I shall have to work that out with the industry 
and give it to you. But we did, in my statement there, on the next 
to the last page, we did say particularly that we did not go before 
the Tariff Commission for relief, nor have we asked for any other 
relief, because we did not think we could get it, because you see, when 
a small manufacturer is hurt, it is too late to go. He is out of busi- 
ness. Fifty-one of them went out of business last year. 

Mr. Putnam. But you have several hundred others surviving that 
may face the same problem. 

Mr. Berkowitz. But they are going to go out, because when it is 
time to show how badly they are hurt, they are all done. 

Mr. Putnam. The problem facing this committee is to ascertain 
if our present machinery is adequate. If you feel it is not adequate 
and, therefore, you are not going before the Tariff Commission, we 
would like to know in what specific areas they are falling down. 

Mr. Berkowitz. We would like to work along that Keating-Van 
Zandt bill that is before the Senate at the present time for compara- 
tive costs, foreign costs against our costs, and leave your leather and 
other products alone, let that stay as a world product. But labor is 
our main competition. 

Mr. Purnam. One thing that confuses us is that we know your 
rubber people are contemplating this petition and your leather foot- 
wear people are not. We wonder why not. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. The damage has not reached the proportions it 
has in the rubber industry. At the rate we are going, it will reach 
them. 

In the statement I made here, I did say that in 5 years, at the rate of 
increase, they will then be bringing in 300 million pairs of leather 
shoes a year. Now, leather shoes, you know, and we all know, are 
very, very essential and we have to keep the leather manufacturers 
alive for the growth of our country, for our military and for every- 
thing else. This is something that is essential. 

Mr. Purnam. Does it not seem advisable then to bring your escape 
clause action early, because you know the situation may develop, as 
it has in rubber footwear? 
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Mr. Berxowrrz. But you are only going to have your escape clause 
apply to a couple of small manufacturers. The big manufacturer 
has started import departments; now he is supplying the retailer 
with imports. The small manufacturer has not the money, he has not 
the facilities, he cannot do it. By the time he shows that he is hurt, 
he is done, he is out of the business. 

Mr. Purnam. But there may be some protection available, and it 
bothers me, because it seems that you are not asking for it. 

Mr. Brerxowrrz. We came down here a year ago. Mr. Talbot, I 
think, of Connecticut, is the head of it. We did not ask for any relief, 
but he spoke to us at luncheon and his statement was, you cannot come 
until you show blood, and when you show blood you can get relief, 
but if you wait until you show blood, you cannot get relief. 

I employ over 300 people and when the time comes that my produc- 
tion will continue to go down as it has in the past 6 months I shall 
close. To date I have been more fortunate than 51 other manu- 
facturers who were forced to close. 

Mr. Purnam. But you see, Mr. Talbot is going to be one of our 
witnesses this afternoon. One of the main questions before our com- 
mittee is going to be whether the machinery which Mr. Talbot now 
heads is adequate. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. It is not if you have to wait until a man dies be- 
fore you give him a little life. 

Mr. Purnam. What do you estimate the waiting time is between 
your complaint and some action by the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Berxowirz. I cannot tell. 

Mr. Purnam. What do you think a reasonable time is for the Fed- 
eral Government to act ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. That I would hardly know how to answer, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Orson. I would say that is hardly the issue. The issue is that 
whenever the machinery is put into effect, what good does it do you? 
Statistically you have what? One chance in ten, based on the 111 or 
112 cases that have been brought up since 1951. 

Senator RanpotpH. You mean these hardship cases are not con- 
sidered promptly and that decisions are not made expeditiously. 

Mr. Otson. We are just looking at the record. 

Mr. Putnam. He means that after it may be approved by the Tariff 
Commission, it still has to go to the President and approximately less 
than 1 out of 10 secure final approval. 

Mr. Ouson. You have 32 out of the 112 that the Tariff Commission 
agreed were suffering. The White House considered that, out of 
these, only 11 or 12 should receive relief. 

Mr. Purnam. And you are afraid that yours may fall into that 
category ¢ 

Senator Lona. I may say that the prospect for the future is better 
than it has been in the past. We are almost out of gold.. The law 
requires this Nation to have $12 billion in gold to protect the currency. 

We only have about $19 billion on hand, and foreigners have gold 
that they can call in to demand right now of $9 billion, which would 
leave us with less than is required to maintain our own currency. 

So, with the way our gold balances have been withdrawn and the 
way they are declining, this Nation is going to have to start protecting 
its balance of payments, which it did not have to do in years gone by. 
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In other words, by the time you are broke and you cannot pay off, 
you cannot afford to be nearly as generous with foreigners as you can 
when you have plenty of money on hand. It is just like saying a man 
can be more generous when he is loaded with cash than he can “if he is 
broke. 

This Nation will have to start protecting its balance of payments. 
That is known at the Cabinet level of this Government, and there is 
going to be a change of position, based not on your problems, but on 
the Government’s problems. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. But we cannot offer any help to the Government, 
because we export so few shoes today. 

Senator Lone. But the point is that all these imports take dollars. 
If they take dollars from this country, and those are dollars which a 
foreign Nation can demand in gold payment, this Nation is now be- 
coming short on gold, with the “result that it can no longer take the 
attitude that an increase in imports is a good thing from the overall 
governmental point of view. 

You see, what you have been up against is that the Government’s 
policy has been, for a long time, that to encourage and increase im- 
ports was to the best adv antage of this Government. 

The Government is now faced with the situation that its unfavor- 
able cash balance—the unfavorable balance of payments, I should 
say—is going against the Government so badly—in other words, the 
shipment of dollars in the foreign-aid program, plus true payrolls, 
plus an unfavorable shift in balance of trade, plus tourist dollars, is 
draining our gold reserves to the extent that the Government, not for 
your protection, but for its own protection, is going to have to start 
limiting imports. 

Mr. Berkowitz. We are happy to hear that, and we think it is a 
little encouraging to hear you say so. We have realized it for a long 
time, that the balance was an unfair balance, and that the flight of 
our dollars was very rapid and would continue more so if this is not 
checked to some degree, and it should be checked. And that is why 
we advocate quotas and a fair quota. 

Senator Lone. Of course, the disappearance of gold could be re- 
duced in some other way, such as reducing the foreign aid program. 
The administration is not for that, as you know; they are for increas- 
ing it. It could be reduced by reducing a certain amount of troops 
and troop payrolls stationed overseas, but they are not for that. 
There is no effort going to be made to reduce tourist expenditures 
abroad. So about the only way the Government can protect its bal- 
ance of payments and its gold reserves is to put some control on these 
imports. So I think you are in the prospect of having more protec- 
tion than you think. I think you will find that the 1-in-10 ratio is 
not going to continue. 











































Mr. Brerxowrrz. I hoped that the Government would call on us for 


a little assistance and advice. 

Senator Lone. Well, you hope that the Government will let you 
stay in business so you can help with that problem. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. In order for us to have any business, we shall have 
to stay. The big businesses will stay in business. They import, they 
finance the retailer, they take care of that end of it. The small manu- 
facturer cannot do that. It is impossible. That is where it is a diffi- 
cult thing. 
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Another thing, you must remember one thing that is very, very 
important. You just read statistics of every industry in this coun- 
try, and where are shoes? At the bottom of the list, 2.1, 2.3. We 
are at the bottom of the list for profit; we are highly competitive. 

Senator Lone. You may not live long enough to get any relief, 
but, let me tell you, there is every indication that in the first year of 
the next Congress, there is going to be a major modification of our 
trade program. If you live long enough, my guess is that you will 
get some of that relief. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I hope we do. 

Senator RanpoteH. You mentioned your profit ratio. Have you 
checked the profits of the coal industry ? 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I never have. 

Senator Ranpoten. Well, perhaps 

Mr. BrerxowirTz. I know we are right at the bottom of the list at all 
times. I do not think we have been above 2.3, have we, Iver, for a good 
many years ¢ 

Senator RanpoteH. Thank you, too, Senator Long, for your impor- 
tant and timely comments. 

Mr. Berkowitz. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Putnam. I would like to ask Mr. McFadden to supply for the 
record the dates of his dealings with the Government agencies with 
regard to his escape-clause petition. We would like to know what 
date you went to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, what date you 
went to the Census Bureau, what date you filed your application, 
merely as an example of what the time element is that is involved 
here. 

Mr. McFappen. We have not filed anything with the-—— 

Mr. Purnam. You have made a request for certain information. 

We would like to know what date you receive it. 

Mr. McFappen. I am very vague on these dates. 

Mr. Putnam. It is not necessary now, but sometime before June 30, 
if you will supply the information, please. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Gentlemen, we are grateful for your testimony. 
What you have said will be weighed carefully by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. Thank you for giving us the opportunity. 

Senator Ranpotes. Mr. Barnhard, will you come up to the witness 
table, please. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. BARNHARD, OF THE LAW FIRM OF 
CHAPMAN, WOLFSOHN & FRIEDMAN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Barnwarp. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I should like to submit for the record at this point, and supplement 
it with some extemporaneous remarks. 

Senator RanpoLpn. You are most helpful and cooperative. It will 
be placed in the record in full. You may summarize the statement. 

Mr. Barnuarp. Mr. Chairman, I am William J. Barnhard, with 
the Washington law firm of Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman. 

Unlike some of the people who are going to talk about general 
trade policies and need for a two-way flow of trade, and so on, I 
would like to talk out of my experience about specific commodities 
and specific industries which have been involved in trade controver- 
sies during the past decade or so. 
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To me, the cases in which I have appeared, or had some participa- 
tion in, of those the most significant aspect has been, so far as small 
business is concerned, the extent to which small business processing 
and manufacturing industries in the United States are increasingly 
dependent upon the volume of imported commodities. 

You will recall that the great bulk of our imports are raw and semi- 
manufactured materials, and these raw and semimanufactured mate- 
rials have been and are increasingly becoming the essential raw 
materials, the essential supplies of small business manufacturers, and 
processors throughout the country. 

I would like to take ply wood as one example. 

Plywood has been before the Tariff Commission twice in the last 
5 years. Plywood quota bills have been pending in the Congress for 
the last 5 years. The one outstanding fact in all the investigations 
has been that imported plywood has created new markets and opened 
up new industries for American processors and manufacturers. The 
door manufacturing industry of the United States is almost com- 
pletely dependent upon imported plywood. 

The trailer bodymakers, the boatbuilders, and a whole variety of 
other industries in the United States, dominated in almost every case 
by small business concerns, are dependent for their essential raw mate- 
rials on this imported plywood. 

Significantly, also, the plywood industry pays wages of about $1.25 
an hour. The door manufacturing and boatbuilding industries pay 
wages of about $2.50 an hour, and it has been shown, without any 
question, that even if there had been injury shown to the plywood 
industry, you could not protect the $1.25-an-hour job without de- 
stroying the $2.50-an-hour job. I think this raises the question, nec- 
essarily, whether the United States, and small business in particular, 
wants or can afford such protection. 

As another example, I would like to call attention to hardboard. 
Hardboard imports have provided the only effective competition to an 
established monopoly in the United States, based on patent rights. 
In recent years, the basic patents have expired, and so new hardboard 
manufacturers, small concerns, have been built up, primarily on the 
west coast. 

The result is that the giant in the industry has had an effective 
monopoly on hardboard manufacturing in the eastern half of the 
United States. 

During the hearings on hardboard imports a few years ago, sev- 
eral east coast manufacturers, both distributors and manufacturers, 
testified that they were never able to buy hardboard in the quantities 
they required from the only domestic supplier, the one supplier who 
was available to them. Where they needed half a carload lot, or a 
quarter carload lot, they could never buy in less than carload lots, and 
the result is that the availability of imported hardboard gave these 
small manufacturers a chance to run their businesses on what they 
considered to be an economic basis. 

Another example is copper and other brass mill products, where the 
volume of imports has provided an element of price competition in an 
industry which has been singularly devoid of price competition for 
many years. Here is an industry dominated by three industrial giants. 
The advantage to the air-conditioner manufacturers, the contractors, 
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the homebuilders, the hordes of small businessmen who rely upon 
copper and brass mill products in the construction of their finished 
products, the advantage to them in having price competition in this 
basie field, I think, is obvious. 

In aluminum, we have a very clear example of a similar situation. 
An essential part of radio tubes and other electronic parts is etched 
aluminum foil. The electronic giants in the United States, for the 
most part, manufacture their own etched foil, and the small electronic 
manufacturers throughout the United States have no domestic sources, 
and some imports of etched foil have been the only available source 
to these small American manufacturers in business. 

Almonds is another example; almonds grown in California. Here 
is another situation where the imports have been supplemental to the 
domestic supply. In this last year, California had a tremendous crop 
of almonds, but all of them were very small sizes. There are some 
bakers and confectioners and candybar manufacturers whose proc- 
esses require large-size almonds, or whose products require specialties 
such as Jordan almonds, have had to look to imports for their raw 
materials. 

Mutton is another case which has come to the fore. In the last 3 
years the availability of lean cow beef in the United States has been 
reduced by about 25 percent, a total of almost 1 billion pounds of lean 
cow beef not available now that was available 3 years ago. This has 
put the small-business meat processors and meat product manufac- 
turers in a very dangerous situation. The great bulk of the lean cow 
beef has been controlled by the packers, who maintain their own 
slaughterhouses, the giants in the business. The small independent 
meat manufacturers have had no available source for lean cow beef. 
The small quantity of mutton that has been coming into the ace | 
for the last few years has been an essential supply to fill the gap whic 
has been created in the source of supply for the small meat manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

Shrimp is another problem. The U.S. shrimp industry—the U.S. 
shrimp beds provide a maximum of about 130 million pounds of 
shrimp per year, while the U.S. market for shrimp is now at almost 
250 million pounds, and the market is growing. There are new shrimp 
products being developed all the time. The shrimp-processing indus- 
try finds that available shrimp imports are an absolute essential to the 
continued profitability and growth of the American shrimp-process- 
ing industry. 

{n minerals, we have a wide variety of problems. In cobalt, in 
tungsten, in lead, in zine, in fluorspar—here are cases where there are 
essential raw materials for manufacturers throughout the country, 
both large and small. The increasing instances of protection involv- 
ing these metals and minerals have had two results. One is to force 
industrial consumers to find cheaper but adequate substitutes, such 
as plastics or other minerals, and, two, has been to price the finished 
products using these materials out of the market. f 

An example occurred last year during the hearings on lead and 
zine before the Tariff Commission. At the very time these hearings 
were going on, there was a meeting of designers in Detroit being held 
to determine the style and design of next year’s automobiles, and one 
of the basic questions was whether the radiator grille for next year’s 
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model of this particular brand of automobile was going to be made 
of aluminum or of zinc. They had a basic decision to be made at 
that time. They chose aluminum. The reason was that, first, they 
were uncertain about the zinc supply because there is now in effect 
a quota on zine imports which has restricted the market. Secondly, 
there was a great possibility that zinc would be subjected to addi- 
tional duties, whic h would mean a higher cost. The choice, there- 
fore, was that te radiator grille was to be made of aluminum. This 
is another instance where the domestic industry has protected itself 
right out of business. 

In this problem of minerals and metals, we have the problem also 
that while America is rich in natural resources, there are certain 
products—tin, tungsten, fluorspar—which occur in other parts of the 
world in greater concentration in more available quantities, in more 
accessible depths. This is just by natural processes. If we were to 
restrict our industrial consumers to an artificially protected price 
level, force them to buy inferior products at higher prices, while 
the rest of the world, while their competitors throughout the world 
could buy superior materials at lower prices, this would place them 
in a very difficult position. I submit that nothing could price our 
products out of the world market faster than such a program. 

This list of supplies, essential raw and semimanufactured supplies, 
for American manufacturers, small business manufacturers and proc- 
essors, could go on and on. The list is almost endless. More and 
more, these materials are becoming increasingly important to the 
small business manufacturer, who does not have a vertically inte- 
grated operation that protects his own source of supply, and does 
not have such ready access to the sources of supply that so many of 
the large manufacturers have. 

We have traditionally felt that American big business was the 
principal beneficiary of our exports. I think that an adequate study, 
which I hope this committee or some other competent group could 
make, I think that an adequate study might show that it is American 
small business which is the principal beneficiary of our imports. 

So far, I have talked about raw and semimanufactured materials, 
which make up the bulk of our imports. There is also, of course, an 
importation of finished products. Here, too, we find a similar bene- 
ficial effect on American small business. 

A recent outstanding example is typewriters. In the typewriter 
case, which was brought and supported by only 2 of the 6 domestic 
typewriter manufacturers, there was an outcry from 5,000 independ- 
ent small businessmen throughout the country that their livelihood, 
the livelihood of almost every one of the independent office machine 
dealers throughout the country, depended on the availability of im- 
ported ty pewriters. This was a case where two industrial giants had 
gradually been squeezing the independent dealers out of the market 
by setting up their own branch agencies in every major market 
throughout the country, and these small businessmen were forced to 
find another source of supply. They found a source in imported 
typewriters, a typewriter of higher quality, which they sold at higher 
prices than the domestic machines. Without these typewriters “and 
other imported office machines, some 5,000 small businesses faced 
extinction. 
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In many instances, imports of finished products have sparked the 
development of new products and have increased employment in 
markets in the United States. As just a few of these examples, I 
cite lightweight bicycles, cotton blouses, the electronic cameras, stain- 
less steel flatware, electric watches, compact cars—all of these are 
outgrowths of import competition and have developed new and ex- 
panding markets for American small business manufacturers. 

In the retail trade, there is a particular reliance by the small re- 
tailer, who faces the increasing competition of department stores and 
national chains. The small independent retailer must rely either on 
special services or on special products, and, very often, the special 
products that keep him in business and keep him operating profitably 
are the variety of products he can gain from imports. 

A typical example is textiles. In textiles, for example, the large 
domestic manufacturers are usually volume producers of cheap tex- 
tile products, while the small runs of distinctive designs, including 
some domestically made and some made abroad, commend themselves 
to the small manufacturers as well as to the small retailer. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, this is not a complete picture. There 
are cases where import competition has caused a loss of business. 
This is the essence of competition. 

Our friends said this morning, and will say again, “Yes, we are in 
favor of competition, but we think the competition must be fair com- 
petition, and this is not fair competition, because their wages are 
much lower than our wages.” I would like to spend just a moment 
looking at these three basic facts. 

The first fact is that we here in the United States, as Senator Javits 
pointed out and Mr. Mann pointed out, with the highest. wage levels 
in the world, consistently sell more of our products to the low-wage 
countries, which is the rest of the world, than they can sell to us. 
Even during the lowest point in our recent crisis over the unfavor- 
able balance of trade, unfavorable balance of payments, which was 
cited by Senator Long, our sales of merchandise even at that time 
were substantially greater than our purchases of merchandise. The 
unfavorable balance of payments was created by things other than 
imports and exports. This was, as a matter of fact, our only major 
plus factor in the international balance of payments. 

The second fact is that in most products, wages are not the most 
determining factor in the level of costs. The wage disadvantage 
in American plants is usually more than offset by the lower rates of 
production abroad, by less advanced automation, higher interest 
costs—which, for example, in Europe are two and three times higher 
than they are here—higher energy costs which, in Japan, for example, 
are three to four times higher than they are here, ocean freight, and 
a whole host of other cost elements. This is one of the reasons why 
coal is not imported into the United States. Despite the fact that 
our wages are 4 to 10 times higher than the wages paid to coal miners 
anyplace else in the world, our coal is competitive anyplace in the 
world, not only in the United States, but in Japan, also. 

We undersell other coal producing nations in England, in Poland 
and every other major producer of coal. That is why, also, so many 
imports made in low-wage countries are higher priced than our own 
U.S. products. These products which have been the subject of im- 
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port complaints in the last few months, many of these imports sell 
at higher prices in the United States. This includes shrimp, the 
Dutch cheese, the Italian cheese, typewriters, typewriter ribbon cot- 
ton cloth, to name only a few. 

Mr. Warrs. How many of those that you just mentioned are on the 
free list? 

Mr. Barnuarp. Shrimp and typewriters are the only ones on the 
free list, Mr. Watts. 

The third fact in this analysis of the so-called cheap foreign wages 
is that in products where there is a higher labor content, it is just 
not possible to have an efficient and economic production in a high- 
wage country. It would make as much sense to set up an aluminum 
mill business dependent upon cheap electricity—it would make as 
much sense to set up an aluminum mill in the Sahara Desert, where 
energy rates are exorbitant, as it does to set up a high labor content 
indusir y in an area where wages are high. 

There are some products, high labor content products, which can 
be made efficiently with low labor costs. Let us take, for example, 
and I am sorry Senator Javits is not here now, the leather glove in- 
dustry in upstate New York. Here is an industry where the wages 
are determined by the major industrial concerns of Schenectady and 
other towns. The wages there are $2.80 and $3 an hour. Only a few 
miles away is the glove manufacturing center. If the glove manu- 
facturers paid their workers $3 an hour, with the high labor content 
that goes into gloves, their gloves would be priced so high that they 
could not maintain their sales. 

On the other hand, if these glove manufacturers paid their workers 
$1 an hour, which would allow them to put out a reasonably priced 
glove, they would lose their workers because they would migrate up 
to Schenectady to get $3 an hour. This is a situation which is caused 
by the economic conditions in our country, not by imports, and im- 

orts, in such cases, have only been able to fill the gap which is created 
- the economic conditions in our countr y: 

To sum it up very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the natural 
desire of any businessman, large or small, to eliminate his competition 
should not blind us to the gre at and obvious advant ages that competi- 
tion brings to the industry, to our economy, and to the security of our 
country as a whole. If a man cannot compete with his neighbor, no 
matter what language that neighbor speaks, he must change his method 
of doing his business or change his business. This is economic progress 
and economic strength. 

Perhaps the U.S. Government wants to help him to adjust to a con- 
dition where he is competitive. But no government based on our prin- 
ciples can want to eliminate the competition. 

I think the suggestions made that we subject our industries to the 
allocation straitjacket of quotas would merely subject our industrial 
strength to the same mess that now exists in agriculture, where arti- 
ficial allocations of production require artificial allocations of markets, 
which require artificial determinations of price. There is no end to 
the straitjacket which these believers in free enterprise would put our 
industrial system into. 

I think that for every businessman who may have to adjust because 
of import competition, there are scores and even hundreds who benefit 
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from these imports, benefit in their own competitive position, their 
own economic standard. This, I submit, Mr. Chairman, is good for the 
small businessman and good for the country. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you, Mr. Barnhard. A few minutes ago, I was 
just glancing at an escape clause decision of the Tariff Commission on 
the calf and kip leather industry. Had we had more time, I would have 
raised this with Mr. Berkowitz. I shall raise it very briefly with you. 

Do you know the extent to which small business domestic shoe manu- 
facturers rely on imported upper leather of the type that the domestic 
calf and kip leather industry was trying to get some protection 
against ? 

Mr. Barnuwarp. I am not familiar with the details of that case, Mr. 
Watts, but I shall be glad to check into it and submit a memorandum 
on it. 


Mr. Warts. Well, I think it might be helpful, though I think that 


it might be more appropriate if we asked Mr. Berkowitz to do that, so 
we shall excuse you, sir. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Putnam ? 

Mr. Putnam. No questions. 

(The full statement of Mr. Barnhard follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. BARNHARD OF CHAPMAN, WOLFSOHN & FRIEDMAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William J. Barnhard, 
with the Washington law firm of Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman. My legal 
experience consists exclusively of problems in international trade, principally 
those involving imports into the United States, and it is out of that accumulated 
experience that I should like to discuss with you briefly today some of the 
beneficial aspects of imports as they affect American small business. 

That personal experience has not been in the academic field or generally in 
the policy field, but in the specific problems of individual commodities. Others 
appearing before this committee are much better qualified to discuss the general 
aspects of our trade policy, the need for a two-way flow of trade, the economic 
and social influence of import competition, the relationship of our international 
trade to our gross national product, our international alliances, and other such 
vital but general fields. Perhaps I can provide some measure of assistance to 
this committee in its present task by relating these general problems to specific 
commodities and specific industries which have been involved in trade con- 
troversies during the past decade or so. 

It is traditional to think of American small business as the least competitive 
segment of any particular industry and therefore the segment most vulnerable 
to import competition. In determining the impact of imports on American small 
business, I believe this is a misconception. If American trade policy were to 
be based on such a misconception, it would represent a serious threat to the 
security and prosperity of our Nation, to its economy generally, and to its small 
businessmen particularly. 

The most important segment of American small business directly affected by 
imports is in the manufacturing and processing industries. This area is par- 
ticularly significant in light of the fact that the great bulk of all American 
imports are raw and semimanufactured materials intended for America’s fac- 
tories. Let’s take a look at some of the individual imported commodities which 
have been subject to attack in recent years and see the part they play in provid- 
ing materials to American industry. 


PLYWOOD 


During two Tariff Commission hearings, as a result of which the Commission 
found that imports of hardwood plywood were not injuring the domestic hard- 
wood plywood industry and were having absolutely no effect upon the domestic 
fir plywood industry, and during several years in which plywood import quota 
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bills have been pending in the Congress, the outstanding fact has been that 
imported hardwood plywood has created new markets and new opportunities 
for American factories rather than displacing American plywood sales. Several 
growing manufacturing industries in the United States, most of them represent- 
ing small business operations, are either largely or in some cases completely 
dependent upon imported plywood as their basic raw material. Door manu- 
facturers from all over the country have told the Commission and the Congress. 
that if imports of plywood were stopped, they would have to close the doors of 
their factories. To a somewhat lesser extent, the same is true of many trailer- 
body makers, boatbuilders, and other American industrial concerns who have 
found new opportunities for profits and employment in the processing of this 
imported raw material. 

In the case of hardwood plywood, it has been established again and again 
that the imports have not caused or even threatened any injury to the domestic 
plywood industry. But even if the imports had caused or threatened injury to 
certain segments of the domestic plywood industry, is the interest of the small 
plywood producer any greater than the interest of the small door manufacturer, 
trailer bodymaker, or boatbuilder? This question becomes particularly pertinent 
when it is noted that wages paid in the plywood industry average about $1.25 
an hour, whereas wages paid in the door manufacturing industry average about 
$2.50 an hour. The facts in this case have indicated clearly that even if “pro- 
tection” had been found necessary and desirable, it would have been impossible 
for the U.S. Government to protect the $1.25 job in the plywood industry without 
destroying the $2.50 job in the door industry. The question necessarily arises 
whether the country, particularly its small manufacturers and its workers, want 
or can afford such protection. 

HARDBOARD 


In the case of hardboard imports, which have long been the subject of agitation 
in and out of Washington, the imports have provided the only effective competi- 
tion to an established monopoly that has been maintained by one domestic pro- 
ducer. That monopoly was originally based upon patent rights. Since the ex- 
piration of the basic patents only a few years ago, several other U.S. manufac- 
turers have gone into the hardboard production business, but they have been 
located almost exclusively on the west coast. As a result, the one giant corpora- 
tion has had an effective monopoly of hardboard sales in the Bastern half of the 
United States. During the hearings on hardboard imports a few years ago, sev- 
eral east coast small businessmen testified that they had been unable to buy hard- 


board in the quantities they required from the only domestic supplier available: 


tothem. Although their requirements were in terms of half a carload or even a 
quarter carload, the U.S. supplier refused to sell in less than carload lots, and as 
a result the small distributors and processors either went without hardboard, or 
were forced to maintain uneconomical and expensive inventories. The availa- 
bility of imported hardboards therefore solved a difficult supply problem for the 
small businessmen and permitted them to carry on their operations in the man- 
ner and under the terms that they deemed best. Moreover, the introduction of 
imported hardboard to the U.S. market, although never a major factor in terms 
of volume, did provide an element of price competition in a market where such 
competition had been noticeably lacking. The vastly growing sales and profits 
of the domestic industry indicate clearly that here, as in so many cases, the im- 
ports have been supplemental to the domestic supply and have not caused or 
threatened any injury to the competing domestic industry. 


COPPER 


Another market in which a small volume of imports has introduced an element 
of price competition is that involving brass and copper mill products, including a 
wide variety of semimanufactured forms such as sheet, rod, pipe, and tubing, and 
other such forms made of copper and its alloys. In this domestic industry domi- 
nated by three industrial giants, the price plateau that has been maintained for 
so many years has been breached to a very small extent only by reason of the 


import competition that has developed over the past few years. The advantage: 


to the air conditioner manufacturers, contractors, homebuilders, and the hun- 
dreds of other small business industrial consumers of brass and copper mill 
products is obvious. 
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ALUMINUM 


A clear example of the way imports provide essential raw materials to small 
manufacturers in the United States is evident in the case of etched aluminum foil, 
which is an essential part of radio tubes and other electronic parts. Most of 
the major electronic producers in the United States have their own facilities 
for the production of this etched foil, and very little is available to small elec- 
tronic manufacturers. Imports of such foil have been essential to supply the 
needs of the small businessmen in the United States. 


-ALMONDS 


Time and time again in the past decade the confectioners, bakers, candy bar 
manufacturers, and other businessmen, both large and small, have appeared be- 
fore the Department of Agriculture and the Tariff Commission to express their 
need for imported almonds. Here again is an imported commodity which has 
been an essential raw material, supplementing the domestic production concen- 
trated in the State of California. During this past year, for example, California 
had a tremendous crop of almonds, but all of them of a very small size. Accord- 
ingly, the confectioners and bakers whose products require large size almonds, 
as well as those requiring specialities such as Jordan almonds, have had to look 
to imports for their raw materials. 


MUTTON 


During the recent hearings on imports of lamb and mutton, scores of small 
manufacturers of meat products throughout the country reported to the Tariff 
Commission that they could not have maintained their recent levels of business 
without the availability of imported mutton. During the past 3 years, the vol- 
ume of U.S. lean cow beef, which is the staple of manufactured meat products, 
was reduced by approximately 1 billion pounds, because of the low level of 
slaughter. Here again, as in the aluminum foil case, the major packers maintain 
their own slaughterhouses and have first call on the available supply of cow beef. 
The small independent meat manufacturers of the country were unable to obtain 
the necessary quantities of such beef, and in desperation turned to alternate 
sources-of supply in order to maintain their operations. Imported mutton filled 
a small part of that gap in essential supplies for American small business. 


SHRIMP 


The tremendously expanding shrimp industry in the United States, especially 
the shrimp processing industry, is another example of new and growing small 
business in the United States increasingly dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply. American shrimp beds can supply only about 130 million pounds of 
shrimp per year, while the consumption in the United States is almost 250 mil- 
lion pounds a year. With consumption growing at an increasing pace, and the 
development of new processed shrimp products, it is obvious that this industry 
must inevitably become more and more dependent upon freely available shrimp 
imports. 

MINERALS 


In a wide variety of minerals and metals, including lead, zinc, tungsten, fluor- 
spar, cobalt, and many others, there have been numerous attempts to raise the 
prices of these essential raw materials and thus increase costs for the thousands 
of American industrial consumers fighting to keep their costs down and their 
prices competitive. The increasing instances of protection have had two results: 
(1) forcing industrial consumers to find cheaper but adequate substitutes, such 
as plastics or other minerals; and (2) pricing the finished products using these 
materials out of the market. An example of this occurred last year during the 
hearings before the Tariff Commission on lead and zinc. At the very time the 
hearing was being conducted, a meeting of designers in Detroit was being held 
to determine the style and design of next year’s automobiles, and one of the 
basic questions to be decided at that meeting was whether zinc or aluminum was 
to be used for the radiator grille. The uncertain supply of zine available to the 
automobile manufacturer, because of the import quota already in effect, and the 
uncertainty as to the cost of the zinc, because of the possibility of increased 
duties on zinc imports, made the use of aluminum for the radiator grille par- 
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ticularly attractive. In this, as in many other instances, domestic industries 
seeking protection had served only to “protect” themselves out of business. 
Moreover, while America is rich in natural resources, there are some products 
which occur elsewhere in the world in greater concentration and greater volume 
and are more available to the surface. These include such products as fluorspar 
in Mexico and tungsten in Korea. Is it wise of reasonable to force America’s 
industrial consumers to pay high prices for inferior raw materials when their 
competitors throughout the world are paying lower prices for superior materials? 
Nothing would price us out of world markets faster. 

This list of essential supplies could go on and on, and the need of American 
industry for all these offshore raw and semimanufactured materials will in- 
evitably increase. And the need has been, and will increasingly become, greatest 
for America’s small manufacturers who have less ready access to America’s 
dwindling supplies and who are not part of vertically integrated companies that 
control their own sources. 

Students of international trade have traditionally thought that America’s big 
business was the principal beneficiary of our exports, although small business is 
certainly enjoying a large share of these overseas sales. But I think it would not 
be surprising if we should learn that it is America’s small businessman who. is 
the principal beneficiary of our imports. I hope it will be possible for some 
group, perhaps even this committee, to conduct such a study in adequate detail to 
devise a sound program for the joint advancement of our small business and of 
our international trade. 

These many advantages to small business relate even to the imports of finished 
commodities, although here the benefits are not so numerous and not always so 
apparent. Finished imports, after all, still constitute a decided minority of our 
total imports. 

A recent outstanding example was the case involving imported typewriters. 
In that case, which was initiated and supported by only two of the six type 
writer manufacturers in the United States, it was discovered that the livelihood 
of thousands of small businessmen throughout the country was largely dependent 
on the availability of imported typewriters. The independent office machine 
dealers of America, individually and through their trade associations, revealed 
how they had been gradually squeezed out of the market by the complaining 
domestic manufacturers who were relying more and more upon their own branch 
agencies in every major market. To continue im business, these independent 
dealers turned to imported machines, which they found to be of superior quality 
and which they sold at a higher price than the comparable domestic machines. 
Without these typewriters and other imported office machines, some 5,000 small 
businesses faced extinction. 

In many instances, imports of finished products have sparked the development 
of new products and the expansion of existing markets. Lightweight bicycles, 
cotton blouses, electronic-eye cameras, stainless steel flatware, electric watches, 
compact cars are only a few of the instances where import competition has been 
a major factor in developing increased U.S. production of the type of product 
desired by the American public. 

In the retail trade, where the independent small retailer faces increasing 
competition from the department stores and the national chains, his very existence 
usually depends on providing special services or special products. Here, too, 
imports have provided a variety of products that are especially adaptable to the 
small businessman. In textiles, for example, the large domestic manufacturers 
are usually volume producers of cheap textile products, while the small runs of 
distinctive designs, including imports, commend themselves primarily to the small 
manufacturer and the small retailer. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I realize that this is not a complete picture. There 
are certainly instances where import competition has hurt individual sales and 
has hurt individual companies. But this, after all, is the essence of competition. 
Someone makes the sale, and someone doesn’t. This is harsh, to be sure, but 
competition can work in no other way. The man who lost the sale either becomes 
competitive, or moves into another line where he can be competitive. This is the 
basis of our system of free competitive enterprise, which has developed the 
soundest and greatest economic system in the history of the world. 

“But.” say those desiring protection against import competition, “competition 
is good only when it is fair, and import competition is unfair because they pay 
lower wages.” lLet’s examine the facts on the so-called cheap foreign wages. 

The first fact is that we here in the United States, with the highest wage 
levels in the world, consistently sell more of our products to the low-wage 
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countries (which is the rest of.the world) than they can sell tous. Even during 
the lowest point in our recent crisis over the unfavorable balance of payments, 
our sales of merchandise exceeded our purchases. 

The second fact is that, in most products, wages are not the prime determining 
factor in the level of costs. The wage disadvantage in American plants is 
usually offset, and more than offset, by lower rates of production abroad, less 
advanced. automation, higher interest costs, higher energy costs, ocean freight, 
and a variety of other cost elements. This is why America’s coal industry 
not only has nothing to fear from coal imports into the United States, but in 
Japan or elsewhere in the world can undersell other coal-producing nations 
whose miners receive wages one-fourth or less of our own. This is also why so 
many imports, made in low-wage countries, are higher priced than our own 
U.S. products, e.g., typewriters, Dutch cheese, Italian cheese, shrimp, typewriter 
ribbon cotton cloth, to name only a few that have recently been the subject of 
industry complaints. 

The third fact is that, in the products where labor is a high percentage of 
ultimate cost, the United States, as a high wage country, is just not in a posi- 
tion to be an efficient producer. Take the glove industry in upstate New York, 
for example, as an industry making a product with a high labor content. The 
wage levels in this area are set by heavy industry in Schenectady and other 
industrial centers at $2.80 or more per hour. If the glove manufacturers paid 
such wages, their gloves would be so expensive that few sales would be made. 
On the other hand, if they offered wages of $1 an hour, the workers would leave 
for the industrial centers to earn $2.80. This is a dilemma that is not caused 
by imports, but a situation where imports from low-wage countries can fill a 
gap created by our own economic conditions. It would make as much sense to 
locate an aluminum mill, which is ehiefly dependent on cheap power, in the 
middle of the-Sahara, where energy costs would be exorbitant, as it would to 
locate a high labor content industry in an area where wage rates are high. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the natural desire of any business- 
man, large or small, to eliminate his competition should not blind us to the 
great and obvious advantages that competition brings to the industry, to our 
economy, and to the prosperity and security of our Nation. If a man cannot 
compete with his neighbor, no matter what language that neighbor speaks, he 
must change his method of doing business or change his business. This is 
economic progress and economic strength. Perhaps the government may want 
to help him adjust to a condition where he is competitive, but no government 
based on our principles can want to eliminate the competition. And for every 
businessman who may have to adjust because of this competition, there are 
scores and hundreds who are benefited in their own competitive position and in 
their own economic standing. This, I submit, is good for the small businessman 
and good for the country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 


Mr. Warts. We shall continue with Mr. Fredrik B. Paulsen, who 
represents the Wire Rope Manufacturers Association. 
Is Mr. Paulsen here? 


STATEMENT OF FREDRIK B. PAULSEN, PRESIDENT, PAULSEN- 
WEBBER CORDAGE CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y., AND CHAIRMAN, 
FOREIGN COMPETITION COMMITTEE, INDEPENDENT WIRE ROPE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY C. WILLMAN BROWN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
INDEPENDENT WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Paulsen, we are sorry that we mispelled your name 
on the witness list. For the reporter, it is F-r-e-d-r-1-k. 

Mr. Paulsen has submitted a prepared statement in behalf of the 
Independent Wire Rope Manufacturers Association, You, Mr. Paul- 
sen, 1 believe, will summarize that statement. 

Mr. Paursen. I shall try to be your briefest witness, Mr. Watts. 
We have filed our statement. If I could make a few brief comments, 
I should appreciate it. 
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Mr. Warts. Go a ahead, Mr. Paulsen. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FREDRIK B, PAULSEN, CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN COMPETITION COMMITTEE 
OF THE INDEPENDENT WIRE RoPpE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Fredrik B. Paulsen. I am president of the Paulsen- 
Webber Cordage Corp. with headquarters in New York. I am also chairman of 
the Foreign Competition Committee of the Independent Wire Rope Manufac- 
turers Association, in whose behalf I appear today. 

The inroads of foreign imports in wire rope over a period of years is no longer 
a threat to domestic manufacture but is increasing to the point where some 
domestic manufacturers may face extinction, depending on whether or not major 
relief is granted in the immediate future. 

Resort to some of the existing remedies is no answer. Long and tedious pro- 
ceedings are involved which give no assurance of substantial relief. Further- 
more, the factual evidence required to establish a situation warranting favorable 
consideration may not come up to the absolute requirements of the Government 
agencies concerned, despite their fundamental existence. This may well be due 
to the inadequate exchange of experiences among the members in the industry. 

Protection of domestic industry generally would seem to be the exception 
rather than the rule in these days. Safeguards to permit industry to compete 
on the basis of equality with foreign suppliers is a matter of historical reference 
only. The bars of such protection are down completely. A condition exists that 
provides a windfall to some 100 manufacturers in 13 foreign countries who are 
exporting wire rope into the United States and who have a common objective— 
to gain an ever-increasing share of the U.S. wire rope market. 

Recently the association prepared a four-page pamphlet, copy of which is 
attached, which graphically points up the menace of such foreign competition to 
domestic industry in this field. 


IMPORTS OF 2,450 PERCENT IN 10 YEARS 


Each year during the past 10 years foreign manufacturers have been increas- 
ing the volume of wire rope imported each year. In this last 10 years the tonnage 
of wire rope imported has increased 24% times; from only 800 tons in 1949 to 
19,600 tons in 1959 (see table on page 3 of attached pamphlet). Figures for the 
early months of 1960 show a continuation of this trend. 


GAINS DUE TO LOWER PRICE 


One significant competitive factor making it possible for foreign wire rope 
manufacturers to compete successfully in the U.S. market has been the con- 
sistently lower selling price; many types of standard rope prices are up to 50 
percent less than those of U.S. manufacture. The average price, per ton, of wire 
rope produced in the United States was $750, that of competitive imported wire 
in 1959 was about $395, with Japanese rope considerably less (see chart on 
page 2). 


LABOR COST—GREATEST SINGLE ADVANTAGE 


There is no gainsaying the fact, which is accepted as elementary, in this field 
as well as in some others, that the greatest single advantage of foreign wire rope 
manufacturers is the lower employment costs. This advantage is enjoyed at 
every step of the entire wire rope manufacturing process, from the mining of 
ore to the shipping of the finished rope. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES NOW COMPARE FAVORABLY 


Competition from foreign wire rope manufacturers was never considered seri- 
ous until recent years. This was due to the fact that in most countries the 
production capacity was insufficient to supply their own needs, and further that 
in spite of the difference in labor costs, we were able to compete because of our 
advanced technology. This situation has completely changed. Now wire rope 
mills in England, Japan, and Western Europe have been rebuilt, modernized, 
and expanded, so that they compare favorably with ours. Their production 
capacity has been increased to compete in the world market and their wage 
advantage remains. 
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There are other factors contributing to the devastating effect on the domestic 
wire rope industry that merit mention and lead one to the belief that favoritism, 
if not expressly, then by indirection, is being shown foreign manufacturers. 
Some of these are mentioned later herein. 


CONFLICTING INTERPRETATION OF CUSTOMS ACT BY APPRAISERS 


The tariff schedule carries wire rope as item 316(a). Under the broad heading 
of wire in bulk, distinction is made between wire rope as such and fabrications 
which include wire rope as a component and comes under paragraph 397 as “Iron 
or steel, n.e.s.” the existing duty on wire rope in bulk is 8% percent and the exist- 
ing duty on such fabrications as include wire rope as a component is shown as 19 
percent ad valorem. In spite of the clearly described differentiation and the 
two differing rates of duty applied, it is the practice of customs appraisers at 
the various ports of entry in the United States to assess the 8% percent duty in 
spite of the fact that the import is not wire rope as such but is an assembly 
in which only one componen is wire rope. The industry has been unsuccessful 
in its attempt to persuade the U.S. customs that it is not following the intent and 
language of the tariff schedule. 

The Tariff Commission is now considering proposed revised and consolidated 
tariff schedules which we hope will have the effect of correcting this situation. 
At this moment we have no way of knowing whether we will be successful with 
our petition before the Commission. 

The lower duty granted to these products gives the importer an inordinately 
substantial advantage over the American distributor. 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT AGENCIES VIOLATE ANTIDUMPING LAW 


As is well known, commercial importers of foreign-made products are re- 
stricted by the antidumping law from purchasing abroad at prices below those 
prevailing in the country of origin. The law prescribes drastic penalties for 
violations of this act. 

Government procurement agencies, however, with impunity, regularly pur- 
chase their wire rope needs at prices well below those existing in the source 
countries in apparent violation of the act. The wire rope purchases of the U.S. 
Government are substantial and for the domestic industry to be deprived of the 
fair opportunity to compete for this business as a result of violating the spirit 
of the widely known and accepted antidumping law seems grossly unfair. When 
Government itself contributes unjustly to the economic dilemmas of the domestic 
industry which it is normally expected to protect, the outlook is a particularly 
discouraging one. 

SMALL BUSINESS “SET-ASIDES” A FICTION 


Under the small business law as enacted to be of assistance to small companies, 
provision is made either for a 100 percent set-aside on which only small busi- 
ness firms compete for a given order or contract, or 50 percent small business set- 
aside where half the requirement is submitted for open, unrestricted competition 
and the other half is theoretically reserved for small business provided the small 
business firm can meet the price of the low bidder on the unrestricted portion. 

In the field of wire rope, there seems to be no 100 percent set-asides. There 
have, however, been a number of so-called 50 percent set-asides which are treated 
with as follows: 

The unrestricted portion of the inquiry is quoted on by not only big business 
and small business, but also by foreign manufacturers. The procurement 
agency in due course comes to the low small business bidder and inquires whether 
he is in a position to accept the small business 50 percent set-aside at the low 
unrestricted price. Invariably, the low bidder on the unrestricted portion is a 
foreign manufacturer offering his goods at one-third to one-half below the lowest 
domestic quotation. 

The small business firm is obviously unable to accept his portion of the order 
at the foreign price and the result is that not only the unrestricted 50 percent 
but also the small business set-aside goes to the foreign bidder. The only pur- 
pose a 50 percent small business set-aside serves is to exclude U.S. big business 
from competing with U.S. small business or with both foreign big business and 
foreign small business, 


Here again is a law designed to protect small business which might as well 
not have been enacted as far as the wire rope business is concerned. 
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NAVY’S PROCUREMENT OF WIRE ROPE FROM FOREIGN SOURCES INEQUITABLE 


Advices received in the past by the association point to the fact that the 
Navy’s purchases of wire rope from foreign sources were approximately 70 to 
80 percent of its total purchases. 

Furthermore, it was learned that even with the “Buy American” differential, 
duty and ocean freight, some bids were as much as 50 percent lower than U.S. 
factory quotations. 

The association has figures of Navy procurement of wire rope (GSSO-Phila- 
delphia—one of the large Navy procurement sources) for the first two quarters 
of the fiscal year 1958, that accentuate the point made herein. These figures 
are available for submission, if required. They disclose that for the period in- 
dicated, the GSSO-Philadelphia purchased 73 percent of their wire rope needs 
from foreign sources. The facts shown forcefully portray the difficulties facing 
domestic industry and the preference shown by a governmental agency to 
foreign monufacturers. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES TO THEIR MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE ROPE 
FOR EXPORT 


It has long been felt by wire rope industry that their foreign competitors were 
assisted financially in connection with exports of wire rope to the United States. 
Recently this association addressed communications to the commercial attachés 
in the American Embassies in United Kingdom, West Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, and Japan inquiring into details of this 
subject. 

Replies have been received which in general deny any direct subsidy but 
which in a number of the countries concerned, indicate tax refunds on such 
sales; the offering of abnormal low interest charges for short-term and long- 
term financing assistance and a number of other benefits and advantages which 
tend to reduce the expense of operation of the foreign manufacturer. 

Copies of this correspondence are, of course, available to the committee if 
they should find it of interest to examine it. Perhaps they will be impressed, 
as we were, with the tone of these responses from our own Embassies abroad 
which seem to indicate a desire to minimize the effect of existing financial ad- 
vantages even though, to the ordinary businessman, they clearly reflect a general 
practice of expense and tax reducing subsidies. 


FOREIGN LOW PRICES HAVE FORCED AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF FISHING WIRE 
ROPES TO DISCONTINUE THE MANUFACTURE OF THIS PRODUCT 


The effect of the low cost of foreign-made wire rope has been felt on an in- 
dustrywide basis. Where distribution problems have offered least resistance 
and the opportunity to enter our market has been most obvious, foreign ropes 
have made their initial and greatest inroads. 

Some 6,000 to 8,000 commercial fishing vessels operate out of the United States. 
Their purchases of wire rope are considerable and for various reasons of distri- 
bution, this field was a conspicuous one for the foreign manufacturer to approach. 

The success they have had is demonstrated by the fact that as of early this 
year there is probably not a single domestic manufacturer even attempting to 
continue to compete for this business. One by one American wire ropemakers 
have been forced to discontinue the manufacture of this product and to dispose 
of their inventories by placing them on the market at prices comparable to the 
very low costs of imported wire ropes of the type used in fishing. 

This situation applies to both integrated and nonintegrated companies. The 
same experience is now being felt in gradual degree in other wire rope con- 
suming fields. 


IMPORTS OF SHIPS STORES WITHOUT ASSESSMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES 


~s 


As a result of the Customs Simplification Act of 1953, foreign-owned steamship 
companies are permitted to ship into this country ships stores including wire 
rope to be used for the servicing of their vessels and without the payment of 
duty. 

The European shipowners commonly establish trade runs between U.S. ports 
and other foreign ports not including the country of origin of the vessel. For 
example, a European owner may place a number of ships in a trade service 
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between New York and South American ports. These ships may then not return 
to Europe for many years but run regularly in their assigned route. 

Historically, American suppliers including wire rope manufacturers furnished 
the needs of these vessels. In the case of wire rope, this would be logical since 
South America is not as such a producer of wire rope. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the Customs Simplification Act of 1953, the 
practice of shipping stores, either from the country of origin of the ship or from 
any other world source where prevailing prices would be lowest for deposit 
at the U.S. port or ports into which these vessels might ply, has grown to such 
an extent that almost every item used aboard ship is furnished from outside 
the country—even including food—and wire rope specifically is only rarely 
supplied from an American source. 

The enactment of the act was for the purpose of permitting spare machinery 
pirts as required by foreign-built aircraft and ships to be available without 
eucumbrance in this country in case of emergency or need. The practice, as 
now developed, appears to go far beyond the original intention. 

Piers in our port cities are the depositories for huge quantities of all types 
of commodities used aboard ship and these materials are freely moved from 
pier to pier to suit the convenience of the vessel’s location. 

The situation has provided an unnatural and unfair restriction of the market 
of those engaged in marine supply activities including wire rope. 

We have attempted to set forth many of the pitfalls, handicaps, and inequities 
which face the wire rope industry. Conceivably this committee is in a position 
to inquire further into the many, if not all of the problems presented, with a 
view to providing some form of relief to the industry. We are hopeful that 
the committee may see its way clear to solving some of our more serious 
difficulties. 

In closing, we thank this committee of the Congress for the opportunity to 
express these views which we assure you are of the utmost importance to 
American wire rope manufacturers. 
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TOKYO SCIZO KAISHA 
NORDDEUTSCHES DRAHTSEILWERK 


TRANSLATION: “FOREIGN COMPETITORS” 


These firms, one Japanese and one West German, 


represent only two of over 100 manufacturers in 13 foreign countries who are exporting wire rope 


into the United States 


and these firms have a common objective 


TO GAIN AN EVER.-IN- 


CREASING SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES WIRE ROPE MARKET 


IMPORTS UP 2450°% 
IN TEN YEARS 


That foreign manufacturers have 
heen successful in meeting this ob- 
jective can be seen by the increas- 
ing volume of wire rope imported 
each year. 


In the last ten years the tonnage 
of wire rope imported has in- 
creased 2444 TIMES — from 
only 800 tons in 1949 to 19,600 
tons in 1959 


GAINS DUE TO LOWER PRICE 


The ability of foreign wire rope 
manufacturers to compete success- 
fully in and to increase their share 
of the United States market has 
been due to one significant com- 
petitive factor CONSISTENTLY 
LOWER SELLING PRICES 


- On some specific types of stand- 





AVERAGE PRICE PER TON 


IMPORTED WIRE ROPE FROM 4 FOREIGN COUNTRIES (73% OF TOTAL 
“59 IMPORTS) COMPARED TO AVG. OF U.S. MANUFACTURERS 


Te ts 


400 


ard ropes, prices are UP TO 
50% LESS than those of United 
States manufacturers 


The average price per ton of 
wire rope produced in the 
United States was $750.00. The 
average price per ton of compe- 
titive imported wire rope in 1959 
was approximately $395.00, with 
Japanese rope considerably less 


(see chart below} 


LABOR COST—GREATEST 
SINGLE ADVANTAGE 


How can foreign wire rope manu- 
facturers, with additional shipping 
costs, still sell their product at such 
low prices? The greatest single 
advantage that foreign wire rope 
manufacturers have is lower em- 


ployment costs, AN ADVANTAGE 
THAT IS ENJOYED AT EVERY 







2.50 





STEP OF THE ENTIRE WIRE 
ROPE MANUFACTURING PRO- 
CESS . from the mining of ore 
to the shipping of the finished rope. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
NOW COMPARE FAVORABLY 


Until recent years, competition from 
foreign wire rope manufacturers 
was not serious, first because in 
most countries the production ca- 
pacity was not enough to supply 
their own needs and, second, in 
spite of the difference in labor costs, 
we were able to compete because of 
our advanced technology. Now, 
however, the wire rope mills in 
England, Japan, and Western Eur- 
ope have been rebuilt, modernized, 
and expanded so that they compare 
favorably with ours; their produc- 
tive capacity has heen increased to 
compete in the world market—-AND 
THEIR WAGE ADVANTAGE RE- 
MAINS 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


(Exclusive of Shift and Overtime 


remiums and Fringe Benefits) 


wd 
UNITED BELGIUM 





KINGDOM 











USA GERMANY 

NOTE AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES ARE ESTIMATED STEEL WORKERS 
EARNINGS THESE ARE SIGNIFICANTLY ABOVE REPORTED AVERAGES IN MANUFACTURING IN 

THOSE COUNTRIES, +¢ 304 FOR JAPAN, 584 FOR GERMANY 





DOLLARS 








its) 
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One Federal Agency procurement of wire rope during 
first two quarters of 1958 


DOLLAR VALUE = PERCENTAGE . 
BOC eerie Cul 470,144 100 
amie lm 344,718 73+ 
eum Ua me 125,426 v4 Tei 
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INDEPENDENT WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION—1960 OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS 
Bergen Wire Rope Co., Gregg Street, Lodi, N.J. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 4203 Union Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kk. H. Edwards Co., Butler Road and Industrial Way, South San Francisco, 

Calif. 

Leschen Wire Rope Division, H. K. Porter Co., 2727 Hamilton Avenue, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse, Peoria, Ill. 

Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Pacific Wire Rope Co., 1840 East 15th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paulsen-Webber Cordage Corp., 84 William Street, New York, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania Wire Rope Corp., Williamsport, Pa. 

Rochester Ropes, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 

Universal Wire Products, Inc., Post Office Box 395, North Haven, Conn. 

Wire Rope Corp., of America, Post Office Box 229, St. Joseph, Mo. 

President : George C. Wilder, Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Vice President: Fredrik B. Paulsen, Paulsen-Webber Cordage Corp., 84 Wil- 

liam Street, New York, N.Y. 

Treasurer: William L. Rochester, Jr., Rochester Ropes, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 
Secretary : C. Willman Brown, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Pavursen. Our industry uses as its raw material steel wire. 
Our organization represents 12 independent wire rope makers. There 
are additionally two independent wire rope manufacturers that we 
do not represent. I believe that we probably share in the same dif- 
ficulty that other industries do in imports, and it is unnecessary to 
belabor the nature of that difficulty, since it will be covered by many 
others. I think, however, that we have a few unique problems on 
which we might be given relief that would be partially, at least, help- 
ful to us without getting into this very large problem which will again, 
probably, be muc h more difficult. to resolve. 

We have captioned in our brief approximately 10 of our difficulties. 
In our instance, imports are up 2.450 percent in 10 vears. I believe 
that is disproportionate with general experience. The difficulty we 
have in competition is related entirely to lower price. This, in turn, 
is related to lower labor costs abroad. Our labor costs have con- 
stantly increased; it has not been the case with our competitors. 

The production facilities of our competitors now compare favor- 
ably with ours. We have lost an advantage that we retained origi- 
nally through ingenuity. We, as one of our unique problems, have 
a conflicting interpretation of the Custom Act, which evaluates 
and necessitates the duties on wire rope imports. We are attempting 
to clarify that situation. We have tlie very strong feeling that our 
own Government agencies violate the antidumping ~af at least in 
spirit, if the law does not apply to the Government. We believe that 
our Government buys materials abroad in the wire rope field at prices 
below those prices prev: ailing in countries abroad for the product. 

We feel that the Small Business Administration’s attempt to get 
set-asides for the wire rope industry and its effect on imports makes 
the set-aside a fiction. We have detailed our reasons for feeling so. 

Senator Ranpotreu. May I interrupt at this point and say I am 
familiar with that phase of your testimony, and I am in agreement 
with what you said? 

Mr. Pavisen. Thank you, sir. 

The U.S. Navy’s procurement of wire rope from foreign sources is 
between 70 and 80 percent of its total purchases. We feel that that 
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is inequitable and due partially to this participation and violation of 
the Antidumping Act. We feel that foreign governments subsidize 
their wire rope manufacturers on sales for export, particularly to the 
dollar areas. We have letters from our embassies abroad to substan- 
tiate our feeling. 

We have, as an industry, been forced out completely in one field of 
our endeavor, the manufacture of wire ropes used in the fishing indus- 
tries in the gulf and along the North Atlantic coast, and, to some 
degree, on the west coast. We have approaching parallel situations 
in other industries. There is, at this moment, not a single domestic 
wire rope manufacturer making wire rope for this field. 

We have a problem relating to imports of wire rope for ships 
stores without assessment of import duties. We find it difficult to 
understand that this can happen to us, and again, we are making what 
efforts we can in investigations to clarify it. 

[ might mention that on this subject of steamship activities, we have 
recently felt the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It was not 
economic, to some degree prev iously, to ship into the interior of the 
country wire rope. Wire rope is an expensive commodity to trans- 
port. We have now started to find rather strong competition in the 
Middle West. We are also apprehensive—I have noted it in the 
brief—about the fact that wire rope is now listed as a tradable item at 
the GATT meeting. We have a duty of 8% percent. Historically, it 
was 35 percent. It has been reduced to 814 percent, and we are wor- 
ried that it may be reduced still further. 

I believe, gentlemen, that that just about covers the comments that 
I, as the chairman of the committee from my industry, should make. 
You gentlemen have inquired of some of the previous witnesses as to 
whether they had an opinion on the approach to this problem. If | 
could give a personal opinion, which is perhaps naive, it is a busi- 
nessman’s opinion and relates only to my experience with my own 
industry. 

1 travel abroad in connection with my business. I am familiar with 
most of the wire rope manufacturers in the world, which I located in 
Europe. We do have Japanese competition, but the number of makers 
there is small] in relation to the European group, and I have not been 
to Japan. But L assume that our Government agencies, particularly 
the State Department, has a philosophy that is well thought out. It 
is intelligently developed. There is no point in discrediting it. It is 
more constructive to find a way to accomplish it without destruction 
of our economy. IL wonder if we are not going too fast in this. I see 
the desirability of hav Ing an open market, both for the makers of wire 
rope here and for fore ‘igners in this country. Unfortunately, it is a 
one-way door. I realize that ths State Department knows there is a 
coming-out point here, that we cannot indefinitely compete with this 
(lisparity in wages and costs. I feel it is their feeling that eventually, 
with the enlargement of markets on the part of the E wuropean wire- 
rope makers, for example, not only into this country but to some 
American and other areas, that we used to supply but they have taken 
over from us—our exports have suffered very badly in the last few 
years. But I feel that, with mdustry growing and prospering abroad, 
there will also come higher wages, and higher standards of living in 
other countries, and as those wages go up, if ours do not go up equiva- 
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lently, they will at some point equalize. But is it not necessary, how- 
ever, to retard that a little bit so that our industry does not suffer dis- 
proportionately during this period of adjustment, which it appears 
will take some time to accomplish ? 

Senator Ranpoten. Our diplomatic setbacks, or at least the reluc- 
tance with which we review our problems now in reference to other 
nations from the standpoint of not only competing with them but 
actually being able to live with them—and I am not overstating the 
case—is this dislocation factor as to trade, is that right ? 

Mr. Pautsen. Yes; I agree. I think I understand what you mean 
and I agree. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. I have no questions of Mr. Paulsen, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Putnam? 

Mr. Putnam. No. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We are very happy to have Mr. Veltfort and 
Mr. Nichols at the witness table. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Veltfort. 





STATEMENT OF THEODORE E. VELTFORT, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Senator RanpotpH. You have an interchange between your asso- 
ciations ? 

Mr. Vettrort. No, not between us here. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I thought that the association of members and 
customers was an interrelationship. 

Mr. Ve.trort. Well, that is ov They do buy our tubes. 

This statement is made by Theodore E. Veltfort, managing direc- 
tor of the Copper & Brass Research Association. This is a trade 
association having for its members essentially all of the brass mills 
in this country. It should be emphasized that this statement applies 
to the brass mills only. Other segments of the copper industry may 
have quite different problems and their attitude toward the import 
situation may, therefore, also diverge from that given here. 

The brass mills roll, draw and form sheet, plate, strip, rod, shapes, 
wire, tube and pipe of copper and its alloys. They do not produce 
the copper or other metals which they convert into mill products. Nor 
do they produce wire and cable for electrical transmission or foundry 
products. Appendix A, attached, lists the principal brass mills in 
the United States, giving their locations and the brass mill products 
which they make, and indicating those that are not members of this 
association. 

While the industry is an important one, both in the peacetime 
economy and in the national defense, and investment in plant and 
equipment is high, it consists numerically mostly of relatively small 
companies. Seventy-five percent of the association members engage 
less than 500 production workers, and 50 percent less than 250 produc- 
tion workers. 

The industry has ample capacity to serve all foreseeable domestic 
needs for many years to come. It is alert and progressive as it must 
be to hold its own against the growing and aggressive competition 
from other materials such as aluminum, stainless steel, and plastics. 





——————— i 
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The industry is seriously threatened by steadily increasing imports 
of its products. The problem can be succinctly indicated by pointing 
out that instead of the average annual exports of 50 million pounds 
by the industry prior to World War II, the industry has to face 200 
million pounds of imports today. Exports have dwindled to a mere 
6 million pounds. This adverse change in the international trade 
situation of the brass mills means that the equivalent of more than 
3,000 workers have been lost to the industry. Yet imports are rising 
continuously, irrespective of domestic business conditions. So far 
this year, imports are preempting about 12 percent of the domestic 
market. This is for brass mill products asa whole. For products for 
which a ready market has been built up in this country through the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars in research and promotion by 
the domestic mills and for standard products for which considerable 
labor is required, the proportion of the domestic market taken by 
imports is considerably higher. For brass tube it is more than 22 
percent; for copper sheet, over 18 percent; and for copper water tube 
which has been popularized in this country by the mills for economical 
plumbing and honing in the home, the proportion is known to be 
higher, although the Government makes no data available as to im- 
ports of this particular commodity. 

Why has this happened? Principally because wages abroad are 
substantially lower than ours. They run from about one-third to one- 
fifth of ours in Western Europe and about one-tenth of ours in Japan. 
Coupled with these lower wages is increasing productive efficiency 
abroad to levels closely approaching our own. This is due in part to 
the financial assistance given by our Government—that is, our tax- 
payers—to the rehabilitation, improvement, and expansion of the for- 
eign mills; in part to the free exchange of information between our 
mills and those abroad; and in no small part to the ingenuity and 
progressiveness of our competitors abroad. 

The difference in the wage levels under these circumstances is most 
important. A very large part of the cost of producing brass mill prod- 
ucts, exclusive of the cost of copper which tends to be equalized in the 
markets throughout the world, is directly affected by the wage level. 
Because the wage level tends to rise by percentage increments, but unit 
costs are determined by wages in cents per hour, the disparity between 
foreign labor costs and ours has tended to grow, since wage levels 
abroad were generally on a lower level than ours to begin with. This 
is confirmed by the U.N. Economics Commission for Europe which in 
its survey for 1959 found that labor costs of European manufacturers 
have steadily declined in relation to those of their U.S. competitors in 
the past 20 years. Thus, since 1937, hourly earnings in manufacturing 
have decreased relative to those in the United States by about 15 per- 
cent in France, 50 percent in Germany, 35 percent in Switzerland, and 
30 percent in Britain. In view of these data, it is quite significant 
that over 60 percent of brass mill imports come from Germany and 
Britain. It is also pertinent to note that the average value of brass 
mill imports for 1959 was 42 cents a pound against an average base 
price of about 4714 cents a pound for domestically produced brass 
mill products. Moreover, the domestic average price excludes all 
quantity, size and other extras, whereas a substantial part of the im- 
ports consisted of products to which such extras generally apply. 
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Added to all this has been the substantial reduction in the tariffs 
applicable to imports of brass mill products. Due to reduction of the 
specific duties effected by the various trade agreements and because 
of inflation, the equivalent ad valorem duty, as indicated by the avail- 
able data on imports, has declined from an average of 48 percent in 
1938 to 6 percent in 1959. This does not include the import excise tax 
of 1.7 cents a pound on the copper content of imports imposed since 
1958, as the intent of this is to equalize domestic copper costs with those 
abroad; it merely removes a cost advantage for foreign mills besides 
that accruing from their lower labor costs. 

And now, to make matters still worse, a number of brass mill prod- 
ucts which in the past have not been imported in as great volume as the 
rest, appear on the list for consideration of further concessions in 
the coming GATT negotiations this fall. Apparently this action is 
aimed toward insuring that all brass mill products will be subjected 
to intense import competit ion. 

This action is a serious threat to the integrity of the entire domestic 
brass mill industry. But it falls with a particularly heavy impact. on 
the smaller mills. These generally make only one or two lines of prod- 
ucts and would find it difficult to switch to another without substantial 
sacrifice, if at all. Nor can they move their operations abroad to take 
advantage of the lower labor rates there. Certainly they do not have 
the resources to meet for long the lower prices which the low labor 
costs abroad permit importers to charge. If their domestic competi- 
tors, through some special dispensation relieving them from the re- 
quirements ‘of our labor laws, were permitted to pay their labor the low 
wages prevalent abroad, and charge correspondingly low prices, the 
situation would be so palpably unfair that drastic action would 
quickly ensue. But because the competitors are thousands of miles 
away in foreign lands, should a different set of standards apply ? 

Of course, we know that the Trade Agreements Act provides for 
relief where an industry is damaged or threatened by increasing im- 
ports. But apparently this has been interpreted to mean that an 
industry must be in really dire straits before relief is forthcoming and 
ain enormous amount of effort and expense must be devoted to make a 
plea for aid effective even then. Is it really sound economics for our 
country, that the earnings of an industry, the seed grain on which its 
future integrity and effectiveness depends, must be in a precipitate 
decline before ‘it is considered sufficiently hurt by low-priced-labor- 
produced imports? So it appears from the record of the escape clause : 
105 cases considered by the Tariff Commission; 32 cases sent to the 
President with recommendation for relief; and only 12 cases actually 
granted relief by the President. 

What is the remedy? First of all, no industry whose products have 
already been subjec ted to substantial tariff reduction, whose products 
are being imported in steadily increasing quantities, due principally 
to much lower labor costs abroad, and whose « capacity is ample to serve 
domestic need, should be subjected to further tar iff reduction on any 
of its products in the coming GATT negotiations. 

Second, for an industry ‘which faces a serious threat from such im- 
ports and cannot meet this sort of competition without jeopardizing 
its financial integrity, an equalizing tax or charge should be imposed 
on imports to eliminate or at least reasonably reduce, the great ad- 
vantages of foreign producers which result from labor costs which 
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American labor standards make it impossible for the domestic pro- 
ducers to meet. Formulas could be worked out in connection with 
specific products which would reflect the relative real wages and the 
proportion which wages and wage-related indirect costs are of the 
total price. Such a tax would have several desirable effects. It would 
go a long way toward easing the insuperable handicap which the do- 
mestic manufacturer has in trying to match his high labor rates with 
low wages abroad. Such a tax would decrease Ww ith relative increase 
in wages abroad, which should be an incentive for increases in foreign 
wages, and, if our philosophy is correct that high wages bring higher 
standards of living, it would certainly carry out one of the purposes 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Also, the tax proceeds from 
this procedure could be utilized to help our friends abroad to enter 
markets elsewhere than in our own country. Their relative low labor 
costs should give them an advantage in such markets. 

Senator Ranpotren. Mr. Veltfort, Mr. Barnhard remarked that 
there was no competition in brass before imports created competition. 
Would you comment ¢ 

Mr. Veurrorr. Oh, I certainly will, because if we were allowed to 
increase our wages, oh, a half or even a fifth, or the dollar were re- 
duced more than half, I would like to see what the competition would 
be then. There would be no question that our prices would beat the 
prices of the imports. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I felt that it came naturally at this point. 

Mr. Vettrrorr. I am glad that you raised it. 

Finally a realistic review of our entire international trade policy 
might be in order. Recently the Government, disturbed at our steadily 
deteriorating position in international payment balances, has been 
making an especial effort to increase our exports. This is quite right, 
but it should not be overlooked that the balance of payments results 
from a number of different kinds of transactions on both sides of the 
ledger. The reduction of imports, where that is justified, can also 
improve our position. Perhaps with all the financial assistance we 
are extending abroad, we just cannot afford any longer to import as 
much as we have been absorbing. In this connection, pertinent talks 
by outstanding experts at the annual meeting of our association in 
May 1960, copies of which are attached as appendix B, are quite 
signific ant. 

Realistic treatment of the import problem as suggested would keep 
domestic unemployment from growing, avoid a runaway trend to 
establish plants abroad to the detriment of domestic investment, labor 
and small business, and with resultant increase in payments abroad. 
It would also permit greater utilization of the growing spare manu- 
facturing capacity here, so vital to small business. The many men- 
acing aspects of this problem of destructively low-priced imports can 
no longer be safely ignored. 

Thank you, Mr, C ‘hairman. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Do you have supplementary information ? 

Mr. Veurrorr. Mr. Chairman, I have some information here with 
attachments, which I beg leave to file. 

Senator Ranvorrn. This material that you have submitted, ex- 
hibits and supporting data, will be included in the record. 

(The data referred to follow :) 
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APPENDIX B 
A CHANGE OF ERAS 
(Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher, Business Week, May 17, 1960) 


We saw this poignantly illust~ated in the late twenties and early thirties in 
the case of Great Britain. Sterling had been restored to gold at too high a 
level. It was under constant pressure in the foreign exchange market, Each 
time Britain tried to reflate in order to meet unemployment at home, she was 
faced with a run on sterling from abroad. Beyond that, it seemed as though 
each time there was an international conference or a difference of opinion 
among nations, there would be fresh withdrawals of gold from London, weakeu- 
ing and embarrassing the British Government. 

Some Britons accused France of practicing “financial frightfulness” by de- 
liberately withdrawing balances from London to put pressure on Britain. The 
French said: “Nonsense. It was simply that every time Britain pursued 
policies the French didn’t like, French people naturally lost contidence in sterling 
and regretfully withdrew their money froi London.” 

There can be no sentiment in the realm of international exchange. If our 
allies disagree with some of our policies, there will be distrust of the dollar. 
If foreign central banks and governments get the idea in their heads that the 
dollar is overvalued or that we are not going to take effective steps to deal 
with the longstanding deficit in our balance of payments, they will ask for gold, 
no matter how well disposed they may be. 

There are those who would like to brush aside the dollar deficit as a matter 
of no importance or as just a temporary imbalance that will cure itself. It is 
feared that calling attention to this persistent large deficit may arouse a new 
wave of isolationism or protectionism—bring forth a new Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

There is no retreat to isolation open to us in today’s world. A reversion to 
high tariffs would rip apart our political alliances and mark a crushing defeat 
in the struggle between the free world and communism. Moreover, U.S. busi- 
ness has gone heavily international. International trade is in and of itself a 
powerful force for growth and efficiency. The answer to our problem will not 
be found in trying to shut our markets to foreign goods. Neither, in my opinion 
will the whole answer be found, as the State Department and Commerce De- 
partment seem to hope, in a vast expansion of our exports. 

Look at the figures. Even in 1959, when our overall deficit was $3.7 billion, 
we had a surplus on merchandise trade of over $1 billion. To overcome our 
current rate of deficit solely by increasing exports would require a merchan- 
dise trade surplus of more than $4.5 billion. 

Given the present policies in the United States on the one hand and those of 
Western Europe and Japan on the other, it is most unlikely that this country 
can expand its export surplus in the next 2 or 3 years to any such startling 
extent. 

Such a course, if successful, might only result in seriously disrupting the 
economies of Europe and Japan, creating new international problems as bad 
as the one it seeks to solve. Bear in mind that at this moment Europe is un- 
willing to spend all the dollars she is earning, preferring the money to the goods. 
The countries that need and want more American goods are the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa—and they do not have the money to buy. 

The point is our adverse balance does not come from merchandise trade or 
from normal commercial transactions. It comes from the following, using the 
figures for 1959: Net military spending abroad, nearly $3 billion ($2.9) ; Gov- 
ernment grants (excluding military aid grants), $1.7 billion. Here is a total 
of nearly $5 billion of American money, spent or given away abroad. 

Here is the source of our deficit, and it is in these itenis that we will have 
to look for a prompt solution. 

The time has come for some plain speaking. This problem has heen develop 
ing for 10 years. It has been serious for 2 vears. It is still serious. It will 
not go away by itself. It is real. It is urgent. If we temporize, delay, or 
neglect it, we shall do so to our great peril. If our friends abroad try to ignore 
or evade it, they will find that they too have done so to their peril. 

There are, of course, certain steps we must take. The efforts now being made 
to stimulate our exports are good. To this end, we must make our people 
understand that keeping costs—including wage costs—in line with economic 
reality has now become a matter of national urgency. American prices must 
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be kept competitive. Credit restraint and budgetary conservatism are no longer 
a matter of free choice; our creditors will insist upon them. If we are slack, 
they have the means to discipline us by pulling out gold. 

When we have done all we must do in this respect, there still remains a 
stark choice—either we must have from our friends and allies in the free 
world the same sort of cooperation we have given them or we probably shall 
be forced to take drastic unilateral action to protect the dollar. 

The United States is providing substantial sums for military aid to Western 
Hurope and spending very large amounts there for our own military forces. 
The time has now clearly come when our European allies must take a bigger 
share of these joint defense costs. The fact that Europe is accumulating dollar 
reserves at such a high rate is proof that at least some Kuropean countries could 
pay for a larger share of the costs of common defense without hardship. Why, 
for instance, should U.S. military expenditures in West Germany add S600 
million or more a year to our balance of payments deficit, while Germany is in 
so strong a surplus position? 

Our program of foreign economic aid should be confined to the underdeveloped 
countries and here, too, certain of the European nations, notably Germany and 
Italy. ought to be able to take up some of the burden. 

Nations that we have aided should now accelerate the repayment to us of 
loans we made them in their time of need. Great Britain has already done 
something along this line. 

The division of Western Europe into two trading blocs also is a matter that 
affects our balance of payments position. Six nations of the Continent, led by 
France and Germany, have established a common market, while seven other 
nations, including Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries, have formed 
a rival free trade area. These are moves toward political and economic integra- 
tion such as we have advocated; but they have provoked a good deal of tension 
among some of the countries involved, especially Britain on the one hand and 
France and Germany on the other. There is the danger of Europe becoming 
divided into rival trading blocs that might discriminate against each other and 
against us. In an effort to avert this, we are planning with Canada, to join a new 
20-nation organization embracing both the so-called Inner Six and the Outer 
Seven. But when this organization will be in operation and what it may cost 
in concessions of our own freedom of action is still unknown. 

The far-reaching character of these newly emerging economic problems sug- 
gests the danger that the free nations, committed as they are to an economic cold 
war With the Soviet bloc and its state trading system, may become inadvertently 
involved in an economic battle royal among themselves. 

Under the circumstances, the time is ripe, it seems to me, for the United States 
to take the lead in calling a new world economic conference. 

The kind of conference I have in mind would be comparable in scope with 
the London Economic Conference of 1985. But I devoutly hope that its outcome 
would be different. It was to that conference, you will remember, that President 
Roosevelt sent his famous message rejecting currency stabilization and the gold 
standard as “old fetishes of so-called international bankers.” This threw the 
tulks into confusion, and the conference broke up without reaching any agree- 
ment. 

It is important to realize that in the quarter century since 1933, the world has 
become almost universally committed to the welfare state. And yet it has re- 
turned, almost inadvertently, as it were, to a gold standard. It has done this 
without any certainty that the people are prepared to accept gold standard 
discipline. We must now face up to the problems that are inherent in this 
situation. We must, in short, bring the knowledge that we have gained in the 
past quarter-century to bear on the problems that the London Conference failed 
to solve. And we would be very wise, I may add, to do this while the world is 
still riding the floodtide of prosperity instead of waiting for an international 
economic crisis to force our hand. 

A conference such as I have suggested should ask whether there is need for 
a fundamental reform of the International Monetary Fund, or for some new 
device by which the liquidity of the international system can be expanded with- 
out continuously increasing foreign holdings of key currencies such as the dollar 
and the pound. Short of this, it might consider whether we need merely a better 
means for coordinating policies between key currency centers, particularly New 
York and London, and whether this should be done through the IMF. 

Such a conference would do well to face up to the question whether European 
currencies have been stabilized at too low a level, leaving the dollar permanently 
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overvalued. It has not escaped notice that the deficit in the U.S. balance of 
payments dates almost from the moment in 1949 when the pound sterling and 
other European currencies were devalued. 

There are other questions: 

Do we need coordination aimed not just at dealing with balance of payments 
strains or capital flight, but also at interest rates and monetary policies so that 
one nation does not take countercyclical action to the detriment of others? 

What do we do about the problem of trade liberalization? The United States 
has gone far toward liberalizing its trade policy vis-a-vis the rest of the world 
Other nations, particularly some whose payments position now is stronger than 
ours, have not kept up. Discussion of commercial policy in all its aspects would 
be an important item on the agenda. Incidentally, this discussion should be con- 
cerned with Europe’s liberalization not only toward U.S. goods but also toward 
Japanese goods. 

Declining commodity prices and the consequent falling income of raw material 
producers at home and abroad pose still another problem that needs careful 
consideration by a world economic conference. 

By means of such a conference, we could guard against the possibility that 
deflation, rather than inflation, may be our major problem. We could examine 
carefully the adequacy of international monetary reserves and the possible 
need for new devices to economize on gold and to strengthen central banks and 
governments in the event of a liquidity crisis. We could face up to the fact that 
thus far the United States has acted both as pump primer and stabilizer for 
the free world and that it is time to share this job with others. 

I certainly do not wish to appear here in the role of prophet of gloom. On the 
contrary, I am confident that the knowledge we have acquired and the strength 
we have built into the national economies of the free world will make it pos- 
sible for us to deal with our problems without repeating the disastrous ex- 
periences of the past. I have great confidence in the ability of intelligent men 
to find a way out of any difficulties that present themselves. I fear only the very 
human tendency to keep applying yesterday’s solutions to today’s problems. 

The policies of the past 15 years have succeeded brilliantly in restoring the 
productivity of war-torn Europe and Japan. They have helped to bring about 
the greatest and most widespread prosperity in history. Now the problem is no 
longer reconstruction and recovery. It is the seemingly less dramatic but, in 
fact, far more challenging question of economic stability, of making certain this 
hard-won prosperity endures. On the solution of this tough, stubborn problem 
will ride all the free world’s hopes. We must bring to bear upon it the highest 
wisdom, imagination, and generosity of spirit our age can command. 


THE U.S. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POSTURE—PROSPECTS AND PROPOSALS 


(Wilson E. Schmidt, George Washington University and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, May 18, 1960) 


Some of the key facts of our changed international economic position are as 
follows: 

(1) Imports as a percentage of all movable goods produced in this Nation 
reached a new postwar high 1959. 

(2) The share of the United States in the free world’s exports of manufactured 
goods fell from 30 percent in 1953 to 27 percent in 1958. 

(3) From 1956 and 1957, our merchandise surplus fell $3.5 billion and $5 bil- 
lion, respectively. About 70 percent of this change is attributable to changes in 
our trade with Western Europe and Japan. 

(4) From 1954 to the middle of last year, labor costs per unit of output fell 
12 percent in the Common Market countries while they rose 3 percent in the 
United States. 

(5) The U.S. balance of payments showed deficits of $3.5 and $5 billion in 
1958 and 1959, as indicated in table I. In 1959, we paid foreigners almost $30 
billion, half on account of imports. They chose to spend only $25 billion for 
our goods and services and a modicum of investment here. This left them with 
5 billion of surplus dollars. They used 1 billion of these surplus dollars to 
buy our gold, and the rest they left here in the form of liquid assets. Imports 
of merchandise are the most important factor explaining the rise in payments to 
foreigners between 1950-57 and each of the last 2 years. 
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TABLE I.—U.S. balance of payments 
[Billions of dollars] 




















1950-57 1958 1959 
Ey 0 INE... ccccncuwaguatuwuvn siemens samenkdacsseusemmmans 21. 27.1 29.7 
te Se ee ee ae pine ean een aia 11.3 12.9 15.3 
MOOR co seas anne pwuk béu cena bGeinenamese i Mdgulbaien i ibis 3.3 4.6 5.0 
Military expenditures_........----- 2.2 3.4 3.1 
Remittances and pensions. - -.------ 6 ae .8 
Private capital, net ; sis Sid seni ciglata tse Pate G acalare sina y oleae aie 1.6 2.8 2.1 
Government grants and loans, net- - 2.5 2.6 3.4 
ET IIS on Chi chatnne gn eesienuuacodn wane Stith a alata 20. 2 23. 6 24.7 
DPC ATIIIOS GROIN ois. wide ccd vensucsenuscne eeclins oan 14.2 16.2 16.2 
Services__..-. isih de pewidawomenets Sraana : : : 5.3 7.0 7.1 
Long-term investament..........cccscc00s00cce se keira dined eae pe idanes .6 
ED GI Canc icncedacnecusntenes . . icin 4 -4 8 
Deficit... baci tecssblib dei hicndiataesbasiiat sek a. ae 3.4/5.0 
NS  dcindssdetenistcieasumitadeeiedsnodmsns 2 2.3 1.0 
Cn I on ven cnecakanewapaennammnmen se a Li 1.1 4.0 


(6) The recent accumulations of liquid assets by foreigners has brought our 
total liquid liabilities to foreigners to $21.5 billion. The form of these liabilities 
is shown on the left side of table II while the ownership of them is shown on the 
right side. Against these liabilities we have gold of $19.4 billion, but $11.5 billion 
of our gold is not available for export because it is held as reserve against 
certain liabilities of the Federal Reserve System. We are left with about $8 
billion of spare gold against our liquid liabilities to foreigners of $21.5 billion. 


TABLE II.—The U.S. liquidity position 


[Billions of dollars] 
Liquid liabilities to foreigners: 























a, $1.0 
FI em 6.8 
ENN UR cis inacnss cinerea nee dimasenceuaabeanian 9.7 
Bankers’ acceptances and commercial paper__.-..--_-------------__ 1.9 
IRIE NII TIN aici as cs etisencicecneetheree ictiesieniessanbineemnne Sat 
a aa a a a ee 21.5 

Gold: 
ee 19. 4 
AE RO sis bai ct lain ales panna aioe 11.5 
aa ae 2 
eMC IAT SOMURT DR UARUCUIAIE. samara incase npn a bene eeairindaea ds nba lekae cabal 3.9 
a a a ce 8.9 
aN aan a 7.3 
a a la a cs le a a 1.4 
Bp ck aie theat hss cask costar caste i a a 21.5 


The situations described in tables I and II cannot be allowed to continue. 
We cannot run a deficit forever for the obvious reason that we have only a finite 
supply of gold. We cannot expect foreigners to continue to accumulate, at sub- 
stantial rates, additional liquid dollar assets because, at some date, they will 
begin to question the value of the dollar in terms of foreign currencies; to avoid 
capital losses, they will withdraw their assets in the form of gold. Even if this 
were not the case, we would still not want rapid accumulation of dollar assets 
in foreign hands because it shifts our bargaining power in political relations. 
For example, in the early 1930’s the French asked certain concessions from us 
under the threat of drawing out French balances in the United States. 
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The deficit for 1960 will probably be between $2 and $3 billion. Beyond that 
it is difficult to say. Forecasting the balance of payments is tricky. The deficit 
is the difference between two large numbers—payments to foreigners and receipts 
from foreigners. A minor error in forecasting either causes a magnified error in 
the forecast of the deficit. Despite this uncertainty, it is difficult to be optimistic. 
Western Europe is showing tremendous strength—a true industrial renaissance 
is going on there. One needs to look no further than the growing flow of tech- 
nology to the United States from Western Europe to see how changed the balance 
of economic power is. The formation of the Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association bodes ill for our exports, and the economies of large-scale 
production which will be achieved only partly because of these new arrangements 
will make it easier for Western Europe to penetrate our markets. In any event, 
for almost a quarter of a century this country has been free of balance-of- 
payments difficulties. This is almost unparalleled in the history of international 
finance, and it resulted from the great depression and the second great war. 
There is no reason to assume that, in the absence of such cataclysms, the United 
States is immune from balance-of-payments problems. 

The question is what shall we do? 

One possibility is to do nothing. If the deficit continues, our gold would flow 
out and, without the ability to support the dollar with gold, the dollar would fall 
in value relative to other currencies. This would remove the deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments through a well-known mechanism. For example, if the price 
of a pound rose to $3.50, each American exporter would be stimulated to export 
more goods because, instead of getting $2.80 for each pound’s worth of goods he 
sold in England, he would get $3.50. Imports would fall because foreign cur- 
rencies would cost more dollars, making foreign merchandise more expensive. 
Even though it involves a reduction of imports, this is probably the most liberal, 
most free-trade solution to the problem of the deficit because it reduces govern- 
mental intervention, i.e., it ends the fixing of the price of gold by the U.S. 
Government. 

Another possibility is talk. Many speeches are given to induce businessmen 
to export more. But it is difficult to be optimistic about the success of these 
efforts ; jaw-bone control of inflation did not work. 

Still another possibility is the proposal for the formation of a new international 
institution which would hold the liquid dollar liabilities of the United States, 
thereby relieving the danger of their withdrawal for gold. One of several diffi- 
culties in this proposal is that it would concentrate in the hands of that institu- 
tion dollar assets sufficient to allow it to dictate U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 

Foreign aid reduction would ease the balance of payments. But the sinking 
of the summit in Paris makes this an unlikely course of action. There is little 
point in discussing the effect of such a proposal. 

The administration has undertaken a number of efforts to promote exports 
with Government aid to exporters. Whether or not these will succeed in im- 
proving the balance of payments depends upon a number of factors. A nation 
has an export surplus (an excess of exports over imports) only when its na- 
tional output exceeds its national spending, i.e., when it produces more than 
it uses at home so that it has something left over for net exports. To improve 
the export surplus in order to ease the balance of payments, it is necessary either 
to raise the national output or cut the national spending. The export promo- 
tion efforts will do nothing to cut national spending. And they may do nothing 
to expand national output: to produce more exports, additional resources are 
required: to the extent that these are drawn from other industries or employ- 
ments, the export promotion effort merely changes the composition of national 
output without raising the total output. Hence, no long-term improvement 
in the balance of payments is obtained. 

Still another possibility is to raise tariffs and impose quotas on imports. 
Entirely apart from the general arguments for and against trade restrictions 
to protect American industry, it should be noted that the effect on the balance 
of payments is subtle. To the extent that Americans spend less on imports 
and an equal amount additionally on domestic goods produced in protected 
industries, total spending by Americans remains unchanged so that nothing 
is contributed to improving the export surplus by means of cutting national 
spending. 

If there is no help to the balance of payments on the spending side, would 
tariffs and quotas help the situation by raising national output? To the extent 
that resources are drawn into the protected industries from other employments, 
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only the composition and not the total of national output is changed. But 
where the protected industries have excess capacity and unutilized resources, 
¢<o that their expansion will not draw resources from other industries or will 
not require resources which would go to other industries, the imposition of 
tariffs and quotas will raise national output and thereby contribute to improv- 
ing the balance of payments. 


U.S. ForetigN Economic PoLtticy—TIME FOR A CHANGE 
(Horace B. McCoy, president, Trade Relations Council, May 18, 1960) 


Last year, 1959, imports into the United States were over $15 billion—an 
alltime record. 

The U.S. balance of international payments for this same period showed 
a deficit of $3.7 billion—also a record. This deficit is an extremely serious 
threat against the value of the dollar and our gold supply. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission last week rejected the appeal of two typewriter 
manufacturers for a duty on typewriter imports. This decision is consistent 
with other recent decisions of that Commission. 

The Department of the Army last week decided to award contracts to a 
Japanese firm for suplying electric locomotives to the Panama Canal, one of 
our most strategic and perhaps vulnerable national defense facilities. 

It is against this background of selected and fragmentary current events 
that I want to discuss with you our foreign economic policy; its current and 
potential effects on U.S. industry; and make some suggestions for changes in 
legislation and policy governing our trade relations with the free world. 

For purposes of this discussion, I will confine most of my remarks to our 
trade with Europe, particularly the Common Market area. Europe is our 
largest foreign trading area, both as to exports and imports. I am not ignoring 
Japan which has become a formidable competitor in world trade, and has made 
great inroads into our home markets. Most of my observations on policy and 
competitive matters apply equally to Europe and Japan. 

The genesis of our current foreign economic policy was the first enactment 
of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934. This act has constituted the hard core 
of our foreign trade relations with the free world for over 25 years. Under 
authority of this legislation, which has been extended over the years until 
June 30, 1962, the executive branch has by agreement with other countries 
lowered U.S. import duties on a reciprocal basis with more than 30 countries. 
During the period 1934 to the present, U.S. import duties have been reduced 
by about 80 percent from the 1930 level. These trade agreement rates have 
been available to all free world countries without other restrictions. At the 
same time, many of the countries which have received the benefits of our reduced 
tariffs have maintained discrimination against dollar imports. These restric- 
tions have been either for balance-of-payment reasons, or other forms of burdens 
on imports. This situation was recently described by the Under Secretary 
of State in a speech on February 19 this year as follows: 

“Throughout the period of postwar reconstruction, we vigorously put forward 
our firm belief that liberal international trade policies are essential to free world 
economic progress. * * * Until fairly recently, however, ours has been a rather 
lonely position, The industrial nations, with few exceptions, clung to exchange 
controls and severe quantitative import restrictions to protect their meager 
foreign exchange reserves. Many of the less developed countries also maintained 
import restrictions for balance-of-payment reasons. In addition, most of them 
felt that a measure of protectionism would foster much needed industrial 
growth.” 

It is one of the ironies of contemporary international economic relations that 
the countries which have been the chief beneficiaries of our low tariff structure, 
and have been the chief sources of discrimination against dollar imports, have 
been the most articulate critics of any proposed changes in U.S. import duties 
or Government procurement that might be justified under terms of law or trade 
agreements. In a large measure, the administration of our tariff policy has 
been subject to the consent and desires of those countries having the most direct 
interest in U.S. import trade, without regard to our own. 

Important results of our foreign economic policy over the years are now clearly 
evident. I summarize these results as follows: 

General reduction of import duties by the countries which are members of 
GATT, on a reciprocal basis. 
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Economic aid and mutual security expenditures, loans and grants for indus- 
trial development abroad, and extensive technical assistance, has been the vital 
— in the economic recovery and current progress in Western Europe and 

apan. 

The revival of international trade on a greatly expanded scale has been largely 
financed by U.S. dollars. 

Due to balance-of-payment problems and protectionist measures, there has 
been discrimination for many years against dollar imports. 

Through the aid program and otherwise, the United States has financed its 
principal international competition. 

U.S. imports reached a record level in 1959, with an increasing proportion of 
such imports being highly manufactured goods. 

Deficits in the U.S. balance-of-payments have existed for some time but reached 
a record level of $3.7 billion in 1959, a serious threat to the dollar, and gold 
reserve, if continued. 

Foreign countries now appear to claim vested rights in U.S. tariff policy, if 
not in the economic aid program. 

Domestic industry has found it almost impossible to secure any measure of 
relief, provided for in the Trade Agreements Act, from destructive imports. 

If some of the adverse aspects of the results of our foreign economic policy 
‘were not enough, the competitive position of U.S. industry in domestic and for- 
eign markets has deteriorated. 

The inflationary effects of costs in our economy have steadily reduced the 
competitive margin of U.S. manufacturers. This is reflected in reduced exports 
which was one of the chief factors in the deficit in the balance of payments last 
year. Concurrently with the loss of competitive ability, U.S. industry is in- 
creasing its private investment abroad. The purpose of these investments is to 
regain former export markets, to participate in the expected economic growth 
in certain areas, especially Western Europe, and to produce for export to the 
United States to supplement domestic production. There is ample evidence that 
more and more U.S. manufacturers are considering expansion abroad as a 
method of increasing their competitive position in domestic markets. A con- 
tinuation of our present foreign economic policy would certainly add emphasis 
to the internationalization of U.S. industry. While in theory the expansion of 
U.S. private investment abroad is desirable and not adverse to U.S. interests, the 
extension of private investment to displace or substitute for domestic expansion 
raises serious implications with respect to economic growth at home. While I 
do not believe that U.S. industry investment abroad is as yet having any appre- 
ciable influence on industrial expansion in the domestic section, I do believe, 
unless our policies are changed, the inducements for foreign investment, not only 
to profitably employ capital but also to increase the amount of goods the domes- 
tie corporations introduce for sale into U.S. markets, will have serious effects 
on our balance of payments and on our industrial employment. 

The formation of the European trade blocs—the European Economic Com- 
munity and the Free Trade Association—is certainly going to produce important 
changes in our trade relations with those areas. The nature of the two trade 
areas suggests that the policies and operations will result in an undetermined 
degree of discrimination against nonmembers, including the United States. I 
fully expect that the full development of a Common Market in Europe will 
further enhance the international competitive position of European industry to 
the disadvantage of U.S. industry in both domestic and foreign markets. 

I will briefly review our trade and competitive situation with the European 
Common Market group. I shall cite only a few summary statistics. With respect 
to exports, our shipments have been on an upward trend—from $1.5 billion in 
1953 to $2.4 billion in 1959. A similar trend has existed for all other European 
areas. U.S. imports from Common Market areas increased from $1 billion in 
1958 to $2.4 billion in 1959. While increasing our exports during this period by 
60 percent, we have increased our imports by 140 percent. Imports from the 
Free Trade Association area for the same period increased 80 percent. 

I believe that this trend of increasing imports over our exports to that area 
will continue over the long term. My reasons, which I think have valid justi- 
fication, are several. One of the most important factors in the rising compe- 
titive status of Common Market areas is the relative wage levels and other costs 
of manufacture in relation to U.S. industry. In addition, there is evidence that 
productivity in European industry is rising more rapidly than in this country. 
Many of the plants in the six countries are new plants having been completely 
rebuilt or modernized since the end of World War II, and have additionally 
‘been automated as markets and demand have expanded. 
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The business press recently reported the substance of a report on European 
wage levels by a large Belgian bank. I quote from an article which appeared in 
the “Journal of Commerce” of May 5 as follows: 

“The Banque de Bruxelles, one of Belgium’s leading financial institutions, re- 
cently issued an analysis indicating that the disparity between U.S. and European 
unit labor costs has been growing rather than diminishing. 

“Average cost for the six members of the Common Market (France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg) had dropped by the middle of last 
year to a level some 12 percent under that of 1953. The bank estimated that 
U.S. costs have gone up by 3 percent over the same peried.” 

I have summarized some of the more important competitive issues which I 
believe will confront U.S. exports to the Common Market and other areas. It is 
difficult to give any precise measurement to a competitive gap with so many 
variables present, the influence of which must be the subject of conjecture only. 
The Trade Relations Council has endeavored to collect some specific information 
from its members on their competitive experience. 

I will endeavor only to summarize the reports received from our members who 
could furnish useful information. According to these reports, competing foreign 
products were found to range from approximately 10 to 70 percent below the 
price of comparable American products, with differentials of 30 to 50 percent, the 
most frequent. The geographical areas in which U.S. products were underpriced 
were in virtually every section of the world. Next to Latin America, Europe 
was the area most frequently reported as the place where sales were lost due to 
lower prices of foreign products. In the Common Market area, France, Italy, 
and West Germany were most frequently mentioned. 

On the quetion of comparable productivity, none of the responding members 
reported that foreign productivity on the competitive products was greater than 
theirs. Some reported that productivity abroad appeared to be about the same 
as in the U.S. operations and a smaller number reported less productivity abroad 
than at home. 

All reports showed substantially lower foreign than U.S. wage rates. In 
terms of percentage of U.S. rates reported, wage levels range from 5 percent (Far 
East) to 45 percent. In the Common Market area, wage levels were reported 
varying from 20 to 30 percent of U.S. levels. 

American industry has for a great many years made investment in foreign 
countries. There are many and various reasons for such investment. Recently 
I believe that international competition has been an increasingly important 
factor in stimulating management decisions to establish production facilities in 
Europe and elsewhere. Since World War II, the quotas and other restrictions on 
dollar imports among European areas has provided the incentive for U.S. firms 
to establish production facilities in those markets to capture lost export trade. A 
large number of American firms have, in effect, moved their former export busi- 
ness to the consuming market. 

U.S. private investment in Western Europe and elsewhere has been growing 
rapidly. According to announcements in business papers, there appears to be 
a growing number of U.S. firms making direct investments in almost all in- 
dustrial areas of the world. The most common reasons given for such expansion 
are the inability to compete in those areas with exports from the United States 
and a desire to participate in a prospective expanding local market. 

I expect that the competitive advantage of production within the Common 
Market area and the extension of this competitive position to all world markets, 
will induce more and more U.S. private investment in that area. This will bring 
about changes in the character and volume of U.S. exports to the Common Market 
and also affect U.S. exports to other competitive world markets. 

Should the competitive advantage of European and Japanese production be 
maintained, or the gap widened in favor of European costs with relation to do- 
mestic U.S. production costs, a powerful incentive will exist to induce U.S. owned 
enterprises abroad to export to the United States. To some extent this is now 
taking place. Parts, components and in some cases complete products are being 
exported to this country from foreign sources by U.S. owned or controlled plants 
to supplement domestic production and sales. 

It is abundantly clear that economic progress in the free world during the past 
few years is now producing, and will continue to produce, dramatic and far- 
reaching changes in the balances of economic power and consequent shifts in the 
sources of international trade. To deal with these fast moving events, which 
are producing highly complex economic relationships with the rest of the world, 
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the United States needs a new and revised statutory framework under which to 
conduct our foreign economic relations. Present laws, instifutions, and policies 
lack cohesion, are cumbersome in operation and do not permit the establishment 
and achieving of clear and consistent national objectives in our economie rela 
tions with the rest of the world. 

Tam not prepared at this time to give precise specifications of a new and re 
vised foreign economic policy for the years ahead. TI can indicate what the 
principal elements and objectives should be, al! of which are clearly indicated by 
the results and future portents of our present policy. In my judgment, our for- 
eign trade policy should- 

(1) Provide opportunities for private enterprise, at home and abroad, to carry 
on international trade on a basis that is mutually profitable for each participating 
nation. 

(2) Provide prompt and adequate remedy against dumping, or destructive 
selling, of materials or goods for purposes of disruption of international markets 
or absorption of excess production. 

(3) Provide for effective procedures, when necessary, for safeguarding do- 
mestic employment and industrial expansion against imports from areas of ‘“‘sub- 
standard” wages, with measures for tariff reduction incentives related to wage 
levels in those countries. 

(4) Provide effective procedures for general safeguarding of domestic economic 
growth, and national security, from imports which cause serious dislocation of 
employment, adversely affect new capital investment and threaten nationa! 
security. 

(5) Provide for definite measures to deal with discrimination against imports 
from the United States. 

(6) Insure flexibility in administration of foreign trade policy to cope with 
foreign trade blocs. 

(7) Provide authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements whenever this 
can be done to the mutual trade advantage of the United States and other coun- 
tries, on a bilateral basis when necessary. 

(8) Reorganize Federal institutions and procedures with centralization and 
cohesion of administration to achieve national objectives in our foreign economic 
policy. 

I have not discussed the specific foreign trade problems of the copper and brass 
products industry. I am sure this audience is completely informed on this sub- 
ject. I understand that representatives of the industry recently conferred with 
the Department of Commerce on ways and means of expanding export trade in 
your products. I hope the Commerce Department was able to prescribe ways and 
means whereby members of this industry can overcome foreign tariffs, exchange 
restrictions, lower your prices and outsell foreign competition in world markets. 

According to the various press releases and speeches by Government officials, 
U.S. firms are not trying hard enough to sell their products and services in foreign 
markets. The “hard sell” is just now being practiced abroad as it is at home. 
Could it be that the Governinent’s sudden enthusiasm for export trade effort 
neglected for so many years by Government itself—is to divert attention from 
mounting competitive imports? 

It is considered good form, I believe, to end a talk on a climactic note or a mes- 
sage from the “summit.” Perhaps even a funny story is sometimes suitable. I 
am not going to follow this principle on this occasion. 

Just before I left Washington, I read an article in the May 138 edition of the 
Daily News Record. A correspondent reported that some GATT members are 
expected to attack U.S. tariff policies, particularly those on textiles. It was 
stated that the underdeveloped countries, who are getting loans and grants from 
the United States to establish textile plants, will claim that the U.S. textile in- 
dustry is marginal to the U.S. economy, but it is crucial to the ambitions of these 
countries as an export market for their new production. These countries will 
claim, according to this report, their balance-of-payments problems are acute, 
especially with reference to hard currencies. 

It may well be that those countries which are now exporting copper and brass 
products to this country will decide that your industry is marginal. It is con- 
ceivable they could ask the United States to consider your industry expendable 
in the interest of our foreign policy. Generally speaking, our Government has 
been very accommodating to the wishes of other countries on economic matters. 
If this is likely to happen, perhaps each of you might want to take the advice 
of the undertaker who advertised “Investigate our lay-away plan.” 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. NICHOLS, OF THE FIRM OF HANSO™ 
& SHEA, INC., AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PLUMBING BRASS 
INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Nicnois. My name is Thomas H. Nichols. I am the executive 
secretary of the Plumbing Brass Institute, composed of national manu- 
facturers of plumbing brass goods and products, some 38 members, 
doing, as an industry, a total volume in the neighborhood of $250 
million yearly. 

Incidentally, one of the companies is located in your State, Senator, 
Sterling Faucet Co. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. J. W. Ruby’s company / 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes. 

Senator RanpotPu. Mr. Ruby is a very creative and resourceful 
person. 

Mr. Nicnors. And we think he is doing something to assist in the 
economics of West Virginia. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes. We have at Manheim a cement plant 
which could not longer remain in competitive production. Alpha had 
it in operation. The Navy considered use of this plant as a standby 
storage facility for materials. Months and months went by but no 
decision was made. 

[ may say very properly here that I encouraged the Navy on several 
occasions to make a decision, either to use this property or reject it. 
Certainly our people were not desirous of the Navy failing to use it 
if it were for a defense purpose. But the Navy’s delaying was frustrat- 
ing to us, because Mr. Ruby was ready to purchase that property and 
place it in productivity. 

Within the last few weeks, he has employed 40 people. He told me 
yesterday that he expects to have, by the end of the year, 100 em- 
ployees; by the end of 1961, 300 employees. I am rather laboring this 
point, but sometimes the people in Official Washington fail to realize 
the troubles which a community like Manheim in Preston County are 
faced with when an industry closes and the Navy sits on a decision 
which should be made as promptly as possible, they dislocate an 
economy. 

The best example of what can happen is what I am telling you has 
been happening with Wes Ruby. He is thinking in terms of accomp- 
lishing the production of poultry in limestone caves where we have 
an even temperature. We have creativeness and we have resourceful- 
ness among our people. Sometimes they are thwarted by the over- 
abundance of redtape. Again, I am not too critical, but I bring this 
into the record because you have mentioned Mr. Ruby’s firm. 

Mr. Nicnors. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Our association is such that over a period of years, commencing, 
say, in 1957, after we found out that the Government was not collect- 
ing statisties upon which we could have any reliable information as 
to what the imports are, we went out into the field to the various areas 
of distribution of the industry to find out what the jobbers and whole- 

salers and people were keeping on their shelves with respect to imports. 

As a result of that survey, we found that the imported goods were 
taking over on the shelves to quite a marked degree. That prompted 
us to write a piece of legislation which was introduced into the 85th 
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Congress on July 5, 1957, by Congressman Patterson of Naugatuck 
Valley, and it had for its purpose the establishment of quotas on 
imported goods. 

lt had for its underlying purpose requiring the Government to 
collect statistics in such a manner so that we could know exactly what 
was coming into the country. This bill was referred by the Ways and 
Means Committee to the Tariff Commission and they reported on it 
on August 23, 1957. In essence, their report said, “Well, we do not 
favor the bill because you do not have statistics to back up any state- 
ments that you make with respect to it.” 

So we found ourselves in this very paradoxical situation. First, 
we cannot get proper statistics. Second, because we cannot provide 
proper statistics, we cannot get the relief that we felt necessary. 

This did not bother us. Again, we introduced the bill—introduced 
by Congressman Betts, H.R. 9272, September 14, 1959. It is now in 
the committee. 

We would repeat most everything that has been said by my good 
friend Mr. Veltfort. He has stated a very good case. You raised a 
very interesting question at the very beginning. You said there is an 
interchange between the two of us. Well, Senator, there should be a 
greater interchange than there is between our organization and his 
people in this respect. He is a brass mill representative of a brass 
mill industry that makes tubing. 

Now, I have in my institute tour separate products sections. I shall 
name them for you: Finished brass, rough brass, tubular brass goods, 
and brass gas stops. Tubular brass goods would fall within his 
province. His brass mill people should supply this to us, but they 
are not doing it because I have to say that some of my people, maybe 
65 percent of them, are purchasing brass mill products that are im- 
ported into the United States and are hurting our own brass mills. 

They do not want to do this, but the rationale for it is this, Senator. 
They say, “Well, in order to meet foreign competition, we have to buy 
cheap goods,” and they are going out and buying the cheap foreign 
tubing and trying to bring themselves down to a level where they are 
competitive. This, we submit, is not the true spirit of the American 
economy. 

I would point out specifically for you—I mean the subject of this 
discussion was to be the impact of imports, what it is doing within 
my own ranks. Chase Brass & Copper, who used to be marked pro- 
ducers of plumbing brass goods in 1958, early, abandoned that line 
entirely. Probably and primarily directly responsible for this was 
the fact that they could not and would not beat the foreign competition 
in plumbing brass goods. 

Last week, Scovill Manufacturing Co., one of the greats in this 
business, announced that it is going out of the same line. 

I was attending a meeting in Pittsburgh 2 weeks ago when one of 
my smaller manufacturers on the west coast announced to the brass 
gas stop group that I mentioned earlier that it had lost 90 percent 
of its business to imported goods. 

Now, I am saying that we are hurting. We recognize your prob- 
lem. We want you to recognize our problem. We are in sympathy 


with you and we trust that you will be in sympathy with what we 


are trying to do. 
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With that, I think I should close my remarks. I have taken longer 
than the time allotted. 


Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Nichols, I was talking, of course, about 
Mr. Ruby in connection with creativeness and resourcefulness of the 
small business leader in this country. I determined it was best to 
wait until the conclusion of your remarks to say, of course, that the 
Sterling Faucet Co., headed by Mr. Ruby and his associates, at this 
Manheim site will hope to put in a brassworks plant; in other words, 
he is thinking of an industrial complex as well as these broiler 
chickens. 

Mr. Nichols, is the Sterling Faucet Co. a member of your association ? 

Mr. Nicuots. Yes; they are in all four product sections. This is 
how broad their line is. 

Senator Ranpo.reu. I want to place in the record a letter of No- 
vember 18, 1959, which I received from the assistant to the president 
of Sterling Faucet Co., James M. Benson, in which he discussed the 
impact of this Presidential Executive Order No. 10582. 

Could you briefly comment on that order ¢ 

Mr. Nicnors. Do you want me to discuss the substance of the order ? 

Senator Ranpoten. No; just the impact on a company like Sterling. 

Mr. Nicnors. What they find themselves up against, of course, on 
an actual analysis of Executive Order No. 10582, in most of the 
bidding, it would not make much difference anyway, because I pre- 
sented to Mr. Stults at one time a Thermofax copy of a bidding that 
had been let, I believe, in Philadelphia, wherein the differential—and 
in this instance, Senator, Sterling Faucet Co. had submitted a bid. 

Senator RanpotrH. That is correct. 

Mr. NicHots. Now, they were far, far below any domestic bidder 
on it, and I think they intentionally went out to get this business and 
to try to meet the foreign competition. But my recollection, sir, is 
that, as low as they were, there was a 40-percent differential between 
the successful foreign bidder and the Sterling Faucet Co. 

Senator Ranpotpu. That was a Japanese company ? 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes. And, as a matter of fact, you hear a lot of talk 
about these goods being inferior goods, and the know-how that they 
now have, and what we have been able to teach them, and the material 
that we have in this country; they are equal to our domestically 
produced goods, and I think it is time we quit kidding ourselves in 
that respect. 

Senator RanpotrH. Mr. Nichols, I am appreciative of your tes- 
timony. 

The letter I mentioned will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


STERLING Faucet Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va., November 18, 1959. 
Subject: Presidential Executive Order No. 10582. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Sterling Faucet Co. and its employees have experienced 
difficulty as a result of the above-mentioned Executive order. According to 
information which we have received from the General Stores Supply Office in 
Philadelphia, the above order requires that this Government agency award con- 
tracts to foreign producers when merchandise of similar quality can be obtained 
at 12 percent or more below the domestic price, including duty. 
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Invitation No. 155-(5-2)-445-6 opened in Philadelphia on September 18. 
Our company was low bidder through International Plumbing Manufacturing 
Co., our distributor, located in New York City. When we failed to receive the 
contract, which represented 20,000 man-hours, we contacted Mr. Francesco 
and were advised by him that the order had been placed with a Japanese firm 
because of their low price. 

It is our opinion that this Executive order is unfair to American business 
because it is not practical to compete with the low labor rates which are 
paid by foreign sources. Provisions are shown in all these invitations that the 
manufacturer must comply with the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act. I am 
reasonably certain that these foreign sources are not forced to comply with this 
requirement. 

We recognize that as individuals it is difficult to bring any pressure to cor- 
rect such a situation; however, we are hopeful that you will review this order 
and recognize the inequities which it creates and the hardships which it im- 
poses upon your constituents located in an area which is already classilied as 
a distress labor market. 

Any effort which you can exert to correct this matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES H. BENSON, 
Vice President, Assistant to President. 

Senator Ranpo.tpeu. This is a very real problem, and I think there 
is a question or two that Mr. Watts might want to direct to you, or to 
Mr. Veltfort. 

Mr. Warts. Yes; I am interested and am very happy that you 
gentlemen were able and willing to come to the stand together, because 
of your manufacturer-customer relationship. 

Mr. Vetrrorr. I have treated him as a good customer. 

Mr. Warts. I welcomed Mr. Nichols’ comment that 65 percent of the 
total purchases by his industry of the products of your industry are 
made abroad. I wonder if that goes back any farther. 

To what extent does your ‘industry purchase its raw materials 
abroad? Do you have any guesstimate of the percentage ? 

Mr. Veurrorr. Our industry buys no manuf: vetured products 
abroad. Part of our copper comes from abroad, depending upon the 
business activity. When our business activity is high, then the United 
States simply cannot produce enough copper to meet demands and up 
to 30 percent of the copper has to be imported. That is an entirely 
different situation, where we do not have the capacity, than it is from 
our respective industries, where we have ample c apacity. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Nichols stated that the members of his association 
and his industry regret the competitive circumstances which require 
them to purchase abroad rather than from the domestic members 
of your association. Is it fair to say that you would necessarily, as a 
matter of business survival, oppose any increase in the tariffs or any 
imposition of quotas on brass mill products unless you could get a 
corresponding increase for your own further refined and finished 
products ? 

Mr. Vevtrort. No. 

Mr. Nicuots. No. 

Mr. Veurrort. No, indeed. You see what happens, when the brass 
goods industry ceases to buy our brass mill products, our brass mill 
products dec line, and the only thing that makes it nec essary for them 
to buy it—we appreciate that—is the fact that the prices are so much 
lower that in order for them to stay competitive in their manufac- 
tured product they have to take advantage of these low prices. 
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Mr. Wartrs. What I am getting at, Mr. Veltfort, is this: Suppose 
that your plea for relief under the esc: upe clause were recognized. 
Would not the effect of that be simply to force the members of Mr. 
Nichols’ association into an even greater proportion—well, no, that is 
not quite it. 

Mr. Veutrrorr. No; you see, the competition that we have in the thin 

yall brass tube that he buys would be put on a fairer basis. We would 
not have to compete with low wages. Therefore, they, in turn, in 
order to sell their product competitively, would not be in a position to 
take advantage of lower prices that are unfairly set. 

Mr. Warts. I think I have recaptured my thought here. Suppose 
that the tariff were increased, or fully imposed, on your industry, 
which would then make your industry competitive with brass mill 
products coming from the foreigners. But suppose that no corre- 
sponding increase in tariff or decrease in quota were imposed on the 
products of Mr. Nichols’ members’ industry: Would not the effect of 
that, then, be to advantage still further the foreign production of 
plumbing brass goods ? 

Mr. Vevtrorr. That is right. If, for instance, foreign low-priced 
thin wall brass pipe was no longer available because there was a quota 
or an increase in tariff, then it is true, unless there were also some 
restrictions on the import of brass tubular goods on a low-price basis 
because of labor conditions, then they would be up against it, because 
they would have to buy the higher priced brass mill and be handi- 
capped in that score. So, of course, that would be the same problem 
here. These problems are all interrelated and would have to be tied 
together. 

Mr. Nicnors. Yes; but they would all be on the same level. 

Mr. VEutFort. Competitively, they would all be on the same level, 
and this, the only way they could be hurt then, would be an incentive 
to import cheaper goods. They would still be hurt. The brass mill 
industry suffers not only from the import of brass mill products, 
but also from the import of tubular goods, jewelry, watches, even 
automobiles. So there is a multiplied effect, not only on the business 
of their industry but also other industries that utilize their products. 

Mr. Nicuors. Our big problem, Mr. Watts and Senator, is that we 

want similar statistics. We would like to be moved out of 397. We 
would like our products to be properly classified so that statistics can 
be obtained from this industry, and it is not necessary work on my 
part or anybody else’s. We would know what is coming in. 

Mr. Warts. You will recall from our day-long conference that we 
have an indication, at least, of sympathy from the Census Bureau. 

Senator RAnpo.tpH. Mr. Nichols, do you know of the very splendid 
company just outside of Charles Town in Jefferson County, W. Va. 
the Powhatan Brass Co. and its operations ? 

Mr. Nicnoxs. I certainly do. The owner of that company is Mr. 
Charles Reininger, the general manager is Mr, Alan Marshall a er 
fine company and very fine people, located, I believ e, at Ranson, W. Va 

Senator RaAnpoten. R-a-n-s-o-n; that is correct. They have a very 
fine employee relationship there. 

Mr. Nicuors. That is right, sir. They are not only in plumbing but 
in fire hose couplings and couplings of all kinds. 
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Senator Ranpotpw. Thank you very much, Mr. Nichols and Mr. 
Veltfort. 

Mr. Nicuots. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. Our next scheduled witness is Mrs. Betty Remer. I 
understand that she has decided to take her chances on having an 
opportunity to be heard at the conclusion of the afternoon schedule. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Stitt, please. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON A. STITT, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES- 
JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Stirr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Nelson A. Stitt. I am the 
director of the United States-Japan Trade Council, an organization of 
more than 225 firms, many of them small businesses, which conduct 
the bulk of the trade between the United States and Japan in both 
directions. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the sub- 
committee today. 

Mr. Chairman, I was granted 10 minutes in this long hearing. I 
prepared a statement that would take about that long, and IT am 
afraid if I tried to pare it down any more, there would be very little 
left. With your indulgence, I would like to proceed with the state- 
ment as prepared. 

Senator RanpoipH. That will be agreeable. 

Mr. Stirr. The subject of these heari ings, as announced, is the im- 
pact of imports on small] business, and the ] purpose : 

To obtain from certain industries that have complained to the Senate Small 
Business Committee exact data on the manner in which imports are affecting 
their sales, profits, and employment. 

The committee has also called for testimony “on the general questions 
of U.S. tariff and foreign trade policies.” Within the time allotted to 
us, we would like to make several points in this connection. 

Many small businesses are dependent upon imports. Importers 
themselves are typically “small business,” and in the Japanese trade, 
where raw materials constitute a relatively small percentage of im- 
ports, this is particularly true. Importers, as small businesses, are 
certainly a concern of the Senate Committee on Small Business, and 
their continued prosperity is as important as other small businesses in 
this Nation. 

It is not only the importers who benefit directly from import trade 
but the jobbers, wholesalers, and retailers involved in the marketing 
process of imported goods. Retailers are perhaps the backbone of 
American small business. According to figures released in Septem- 
ber 1959, by the Department of Commerce, 79.2 percent of retail trade 
establishnients i in the United States have fewer than three employees, 
and 11.9 percent have from four to seven employees. Only 2.4 percent 
of retail establishments have more than 20 employees. This certainly 
qualifies retail establishments as small business. Numerically, there 
are 1,903,200 retail establishments in the United States employing 
7,914,000 persons. General merchandise establishments number 70,- 
800 firms, employing 1,339,000 employees, and apparel retail est ablish- 
ments number 95,400 firms, employing 540,000 employees. 

Sales of imported goods in response to consumer demand are an 
important part of the retail business. One need only make the most 
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cursory investigation of retailing in the United States to realize that 
the American consumer demand ‘for variety and quality at reasonable 
prices is being satisfied in part by imported goods. 

The second point which we would like to make is that the cries of 
injury from imports which one hears from domestic manufacturers 
are, for the most part, greatly exaggerated. ‘The escape clause and 
other legislation provide a means for domestic industries which claim 
injury from imports to appeal for relief. Despite the many com- 
plaints which have been filed under the escape clause, there have been 
very few findings, after thorough investigation, that injury actually 
existed. We feel that the esc: pe clause is an adequate mechanism for 
determining the question of injury, and that it is well administered by 
the Tariff Commission. Although over the years Congress has 
amended the escape clause to m: ake it easier for domestic industries to 
prove their cases, the fact is that, by and large, they have not been able 
to do so. 

Our economic system is based upon free competition. We are all 
convinced that this is an atmosphere in which all business, big and 
small, can best thrive. We see no reason to limit the benefits of com- 
petition to our shores. No industry, large or small, has the right to 
foreclose competition whether it comes from domestic industries or 
those abroad. Our tariff legislation is based on the principle that such 
competition can be limited from abroad only when industries are seri- 
ously injured. 

The third point which we would like to make is that many of our 
small businesses are engaged in the export trade and we can justifiably 
hope that more will get into the export trade as a result of the consid- 
erable effort by the Government and others to enc ourage U.S. exports. 
We believe that the ability of our industry to export is ; dependent toa 
large extent on our willingness to accept imports from foreign nations. 

Our last point is that it is not too meaningful to look only at the 
impact of imports on particular small businesses. Rather, attention 
should be focused on the impact of foreign trade, both import and 
export, on the economy as a whole. 

Senator Randolph, you emphasized the effect of imports on the econ- 
omy of West Virginia. We would like to point out that exports are of 
great importance, to West Virginia’s economy. In 1957 a study con- 
ducted by the United States-Japan Trade Council showed that 
$23,166,000 worth of goods w ere shipped to Japan from West Virginia, 
broken down as follows: ( ‘oal, $17 million; iron and steel products, $+ 
million; chemicals, $2 million. 

I might point out here, Senator, that because of the statistical 
method | that was used in this study, the exports 6f West Virginia are 
in this case very much under stated, as the following figures will show. 

Japan is one of the United States best customers for coking coal 
which is an important West Virginia product. Export figures for 
bituminous, subbituminous and lignite coal shipped to Japan | from the 
United States are as follows: 


Bituminous, subbituminous, lignite 


[In thousands of dollars] 


1955 Limcssd tote sa ata Sei eka cece ee bites Sands ae Reed EE ee de A eh 8h le 23, 888 
1956 i ap Sides hss alanis bcs tp entice te cts dl tina anv eimai onan cata charac tui tee i asain Chine 82, 067 
bod cen ences in en nanan ea aint memantine tines aie meenen athe anineneite eeneimenee operas 53, 295 
a. asad ana th estat eaics Cans ove cise se toenail uta Pak cca one cs Was cass giant chee aetna cen end 35, 285 


i i en eet gn a se wis ss a mp a Sy sans pean coco ee ewe alia aeidarma te 40, 660 
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Most of the coal imported by Japan is shipped through Hampton 
Roads and originates in West Virginia mines. 

A study recently prepared for the United States- Japan Trade 
Council shows that Japan’s coal requirements will quadruple in the 
next 10 years. Ifthe United States maintains her share of the market, 
this should mean about $160 million worth of coal exports to J: apan 
in 1970. 

In summary, it is our belief that imports are beneficial to a large 
segment of American small business; th at exports are becoming in- 
creasingly i important to American small business; that with very ; few 
exceptions, American small business has not been injured by imports; 
and that the economy as a whole, including the economy of West 
Virginia, is greatly benefited by an expanding world trade. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here, Senator. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you, Mr. Stitt. 

Would you care to comment on the residual oil which is coming 
into this country in quantities which are posing a threat to the coal 
industry ? 

Mr. Srirr. Well, I am afraid that is not my field, Senator, although 
I might point out, on the other hand, that Japan is a very important 
customer of the United States for residual oil on the west coast. 

Senator Ranpoitru. We are grateful to you for your testimony. I 
believe Mr. Watts has some questions. 

Mr. Watts. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to ask Mr. Stitt the same question that we had asked 
Mr. Buss earlier. I would anticipate that his answer would be the 
opposite of Mr. Buss’, but I would like to find out. 

We read to Mr. Buss, or the Senator did, a paragraph from the joint 
Scott-Clark statement on trade with Japan, issued last December: 

We feel it is the result of our visit that Japanese exporters are more aware 
of the problem and will take more effective measures to maintain quality con- 
tract price in force in orderly distributions in the United States. We have good 
reason to believe that Japanese exporters of men’s suits, boys’ coats and slacks 
will restrict the volume of their products to a figure which will not adversely 
affect the domestic market. 

I wondered whether you share the optimism expressed in that state- 
ment, and whether you feel that the voluntary quota system, voluntary 
export quota system, can survive the vicissitudes of the gaps’ being 
filled up, for example, by Hong Kong. 

Mr. Srirr. Wel ft might say that the council on principle has al- 
ways been opposed to excessive restrictions on trade, whether they be 
U.S. import quotas or foreign export quotas. However, we recognize 
that problems have arisen because of the rapid growth which Japan 
can attain in production on certain items. I think it must be recog- 
nized that the Japanese producers have shown great restraint in most 
areas in trying to limit the growth of their trade. 

The textile quotas, of course, are the prime example. Japan exer- 
cises very strict controls on exports of cotton textiles to the United 
States. "The same controls are exercised on many other commodities. 

I noticed that Senators Clark and Scott refer specifically to gar- 
ments. Men’s and boys’ suits were the items with which they were 
concerned at the time. Japan recently announced an export quota of 
120,000 men’s and boys’ suits to the United States in 1960. This 
figure represents less than one-half of 1 percent of domestic produc- 
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tion of these suits. Even at this, the industry here appears to be dis- 
satisfied. We in the council feel that in this particular case, the 
Japanese industry leaned over backwards in establishing a quota of 
such a small portion of the total market. 

Mr. Warts. You mentioned, I believe, earlier, and I would like to 
refresh my recollection—how many members does the council have? 

Mr. Sritr. 225 members. 

Mr. Warts. Are most of those retail chainstores ? 

Mr. Stitt. No, we have about 90 Japanese trading companies doing 
business in the United States. The remainder are American concerns 
who are in the trade, either exporting to Japan or importing from 
Japan, or allied services, shipping lines and some of the banks, et 
cetera. I think our membership is pretty much in the import-export 
business. 

Mr. Warts. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Putnam wishes to ask a question. Earlier 
today—I am not sure whether you were in the room—I spoke about 
the know-how of Japan. Mr. Putnam has a parallel point to bring 
under discussion. 

Mr. Purnam. Unfortunately, Mrs. Remer, who was to have testified 
before us, has decided to testify this afternoon because of the press 
of time. I believe I am familiar with a point she makes. It may 
be a valid one, and I would like your answer to it. 

Her complaint is that U.S. know-how is being stolen, if you will, 
not only by Japan but by some competitive American producers, and 
perhaps European. Inventions are developed here in the United 
States, and while the patent is pending and, as I understand it, before 
the patent is numbered, there may be insufficient protection for this 
U.S. idea. During that period, a foregin competitor can take the 
product, copy the product exactly, and within a very short time, can 
flood the country with this same item. 

Would you agree that the American inventor needs more protection 
in this area ¢ 

Mr. Stirr. Well, I am not a patent attorney, but I do know that 
patent law is an extremely complicated field. I believe if an inventor 
wishes to protect his invention and applies for a patent at our Patent 
Office, he would be well advised at the same time to apply for a 
patent in the various countries around the world, where he might have 
competition or where there might be various producers that could 
make a similar product. 

Mr. Purnam. This committee may be interested in this, because the 
big businesses in the country would have the world-wide organization 
to do this effectively. It seems to us that a small business might be 
hard pressed to protect itself. 

Mr. Srirr. There is available in the Tariff Act, section 337, a pro- 
vision whereby an American producer who feels he is the victim of 
unfair competition may make out a case. 

Mr. Purnam. You are speaking of competition where each is legiti- 
mately producing a certain item. Iam talking about a problem where 
the idea itself has been stolen. 

Take, for example, ripple-soled shoes, a brand new idea. And there 
are some things in the field of clothing, as well as shoes, where the 
thing is copied identically. I wonder if the American inventor and 
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producer is not entitled to some bona fide patent protection in that 
area. 

Mr. Srirr. As I say, patent protection is a rather difficult subject. 
I must say that in many products which move in international trade, 
the copying is not always one way. Frequently, our producers search 
abroad for ideas and get them abroad also, so it is not a one-way 
street. 

Mr. Purnam. Would you not agree that the inventor is entitled to 
the same kind of protection we have given all inventors for a couple 
of hundred years? 

Mr. Srirr. I believe that the inventor, if it is a true invention— 
which is an issue of some scope, you recognize, because there are many 
styles and designs and ideas that are not patentable, since they are not 
true inventions—is entitled to full protection. 

Mr. Purnam. But have in mind there are some areas where the item 
has a flash popularity, such as clothes, designs on cars, toys, where 
the new idea might occur and might catch on only over 6 months of the 
year. Now, the patent system as presently set up may not be able to 
cope with that problem, because the flood of imports can skim the 
cream off the top in that short period, during which the patent may be 
pending. 

Mr. Srirr. Yes, I understand. 

Let me point out one thing which may be of interest in this con- 
nection. There have been established in J: apan a pottery and china 
design center, a sundry merchandise design center, and a textile design 
center. At each of these centers, American producers may submit their 
design, and, if each is a truly original design, it is put on registry. 
Japanese manufacturers are then prohibited and prevented from copy- 
ing the design and putting the product into international trade. 

Mr. Putnam. When was that set up ? 

Mr. Stirr. They were set up at different times. The first one was 
the textile design center; that is in Osaka. The second one is the 
pottery and chinaware design center in Nagoya. The sundry goods 
design center is the most rec “ent, and has been established in Toky O. 

Now, I do not know whether that covers toys. The intention is 
that it will eventually cover all kinds of sundry goods. Already cer- 
tain ones are included ; for instance, cigarette lighters. 

Mr. Putnam. What happens if a particular - product, such as shoes, 
does not fit into that category? What happens then ? 

Mr. Stirr. Well, I have been professionally concerned for a number 
of years with the trade between the United States and Japan, and I 
think over the years the Japanese producers and people have shown 
themselves to be very reasonable and anxious to avoid any implication 
of unfair dealings. 

I believe that if a problem does arise, for instance in shoes, that 
there will be, in time, developed a shoe design center, if it is feasible. 

Now, I am not entirely satisfied that a ripple sole is a patentable 
idea or an idea which can’t be copied legitimately by somebody else. 

Mr. Purnam. There is a patent on it in ‘this countr y: 

Mr. Srrrr. If it is patentable here, perhaps the inventor might have 
obtained patents abroad. If it is patented here, then he has protection 
against imports into this country. 
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Mr. Purnam. Well, as I understand, once he has a patent registra- 
tion number, but it takes anywhere from 2 to 4 years to receive your 
number. That is the danger—during its pendency. 

Mr. Srirr. During the pendency, yes. 

Mr. Purnam. If it is a quick production item, such as a toy or cer- 
tain bathing suit, and maybe where the style changes quickly, then he 
has no protection during the period when he needs it a 

Mr. Srirr. Well, there may be a problem there. I don’t know. I 
would certainly agree that the inventor of a true invention is entitled 
to protection. 

Mr. Purnam. If you come across any further information on that, 
will you give us a supplemental statement, or if you have a recom- 
mendation on it? 

Mr. Srirr. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take time to read at 
this time, but I would like the reporter to note that I will at this point 
in our record, and with your permission, Senator, insert three or four 
paragr aphs from a report of a subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1957, on the subject of unfair competitive prac- 
tices in the import trade. That refers to section 337 which Mr. Stitt 
mentioned, and cites a few of the specific types of protection that the 
courts have found to be available, including unfair competition for 
nonpatented articles, and also for copyr ights and such things. 

I will put that in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Excerpt From 1957 HoUsE WAys AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT? 
F. UNFAIR COMPETITIVE PRACTICES IN IMPORT TRADE 


There are several provisions of law designed to prevent or suppress unfair prac- 
tices in the import trade. Such practices include international price discrimina- 
tion, export subsidies, deception of the purchasing public as to quality or origin 
of goods, violation of patent or trademark rights, unfair simulation of American 
goods or the containers thereof, and copyright piracy. 

1. Section 337, Tariff Act of 1930.—The most general of our laws relating to 
unfair import practices, section 387 of the Tariff Act of 1980 (46 Stat. 703, 19 
U.S.C, 1337) provides for prohibition of imports which are found to have been 
brought in or sold by unfair methods and thus have caused substantial injury to 
an efficient domestic industry. This section provides for investigations by the 
Tariff Commission, with hearings after notice to the importers, and public find- 
ings by the Commission. The section also provides for appeal to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals en questions of law, all before the “final findings” 
are reported to the President. Pending completion of an investigation, the 
President has power to restrict imports temporarily by requiring posting of a 
bond, with severe penalties to be enforced if the investigation finally establishes a 
violation of section 387. In such cases, the goods must be either exported or de- 
stroyed or the bond is forfeited. 

This section (or its predecessor, sec. 316 of the Tariff Act of 1922) has been 
enforced in cases involving patent and trademark infringement, copying of dis- 
tinctive nonfunctional features of American goods, imitating distinctive packag- 
ing of American goods, and misbranding which deceives purchasers as to the 
quality of imports. 

On the other hand, it has been held that the fact that certain imported goods 
produced in a Communist country might cause substantial injury to American 





Report to the Committee on Ways and Means on U.S. Customs, Tariff, and Trade Agree- 
ment Laws and Their Administration, from the Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs, and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, 1957, pp. 17, 18, 20. 
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industry did not, ipso facto, result in unfair competition in violation of section 
337. 





Antisubsidy (countervailing) and antidumping duties—Section 303, Tariff 
Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 687, 19 U.S.C. 1303), imposes countervailing duties equal 
to foreign subsidies on U.S. imports which are otherwise subject to duty. (The 
law does not provide for the application of countervailing duties on duty-free 
imports that are subsidized in the exporting country.) 

The Antidumping Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 11, 19 U.S.C. 160 et seq.), provides for 
special antidumping duties (whether or not the goods are on the dutiable list) 
if imported goods are sold at less than “fair value” in the United States to the 
injury of an American industry. Both the provisions of law relating to anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties and the procedures and actions thereunder 
have recently come under criticism from both protectionist and liberal-trade di- 
rections. (Details in this regard are discussed in sec. VI.) 

» o * * * * * 

5. Other laws to prevent deception of and otherwise to protect purchasers.— 
Other provisions of law designed to prevent specific unfair practices are title 15, 
United States Code, sections 1124 and 1125, which prohibit entry of foreign goods 
bearing infringements of registered trademarks or goods which are falsely 
marked to indicate a place of production other than their true origin and title 
17, United States Code, section 106, which prohibits entry to piratical copies of 
copyrighted books. Also of general interest in this field are the provisions of the 
pure food and drug laws (21 U.S.C. 342, 343, 351, 352, 361, 362) which prohibit 
interstate and foreign commerce in food, drug, and cosmetic articles in deceptive 
packages or bearing misleading labels or which fail to meet prescribed standards 
and other laws designed to prevent the spread of animal and plant diseases and 
pests. Some of these provisions and their administration have been the subject of 
complaints from American importers and foreign exporters. 


Mr. Stirr. The Commission does not restrict the operation of sec- 
tion 337 purely to patents. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Mr. Stitt, for your testimony and 
your response to our questions. 

Our next witness will be Mr. William I. Kent, director of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. Kent, before you begin your statement, I would want the record 
to show that Senator Prouty, of Vermont, a member of this subcom- 
mittee, contacted me in reference to the desirability of having you 
testify. We are happy that we are able to have an expression of his 
interest in connection with your appearance. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM I. KENT, PRESIDENT, KENT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA., AND DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Kenr. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement with ex- 
hibits, which I would like to submit for the record in its entirety, and 
accordingly thereby condense my remarks and keep them as brief as 
possible. 

Senator Ranpotpeu. We will be glad to do that Mr. Kent. 

(Mr. Kent’s prepared statement, in full, follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON THE U.S. Woon TEXTILE INDUSTRY, AN 
INDUSTRY PREDOMINATELY COMPOSED OF SMALL BUSINESSES, PRESENTED BY 
WILLIAM I. Kent, A DrrREcTOR, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YorK, N.Y. 


My name is William I. Kent. I am a past president and now serve as a di- 
rector of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 386 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y., for which I am appearing here today. The association 
is a national trade organization representing mills producing about 70 percent 
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of the textiles made on the woolen and worsted system in the United States, ex- 
cluding carpets and rugs. To further identify myself, I am president of the 
Kent Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., producer of woolen apparel fabrics 
and of worsted yarns sold mainly to the knit goods industry. Our company also 
operates a woolen cloth mill in Charlottesville, Va., and a worsted yarn mill in 
Pickens, S.C. 

Though there are wool textile plants in over 30 States, the largest concentration 
is in the eastern seaboard States. As measured by woolen and worsted spin- 
ning spindles, 48 percent of the industry is in New England, 35 percent in the 
South, 16 percent in the Middle Atlantic States, 5 percent in the North Central 
States and 1 percent in the Far West. 

The wool textile industry is a particularly pertinent one to your study of the 
effect of imports on small business because it is made up predominately of small 
concerns. According to the 1954 census, 96 percent of the establishments em- 
ployed less than 500 persons and 59 percent employed fewer than 100 persons. 
In many cases, the mills are the only or the principal industrial enterprise in 
their communities. As they prosper—or fail to prosper—so do their employees 
and their communities. 

Imports of woolen and worsted apparel fabrics, the principal product of the 
industry, are at an all-time record high. Imports of other wool products are 
increasing. Their effect can be summed up in one word, “Bad.” The effect is 
bad and becoming worse as imports soar—for the mills, for their employees, for 
their communities. And even more is at stake because the Government itself 
has declared that wool textiles are essential to national security. 

The record of the recent hearings of the Special Textile Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee is replete with factual 
testimony of small—and large—manufacturers of wool and other kinds of tex- 
tiles as to the severe injury inflicted by imports. These hearings, ably directed 
by Senator Pastore, were held in 1958. The situation is even worse now because 
imports have continued to gain. Let me quote briefly from the testimony of 
two of the wool manufacturers who testified before the Textile Subcommittee in 
1958. 

Hearing record, part 2, page 568 et seq.—Andre R. Bonte, vice president and 
general manager, Bonte Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R.1.: 

“We are a small business, however measured * * * and employ about 150 
persons * * *, The yarns we spin are medium counts for use in popular price 
cloth and knit items. Imported yarns reported are mainly in the higher counts, 
which, of course, have the greatest labor content, thus giving the foreign spin- 
ners maximum benefit of their low wages. 

“Theoretically the imports should not be as harmful to us as to American 
spinners of high count yarns. But that is only theory, for the imports literally 
skim the cream off the entire market. Moreover, they disrupt it. They do this 
by tending to force American high count spinners into the lower count market, 
the specific area in which our mill is struggling to stay alive. Let me hasten to 
say that I am not complaining about competitive changes within the yarn 
market which may be caused by American competition. I am complaining, how- 
ever, about distortions brought on by unfair, low-wage imports. 

“We had one particular customer 2 years ago who manufactured over 2,000 
pieces of a particular type of goods * * *. Because of the Japanese imports he 
was no longer able to produce that cloth. As a result of it he has not produced 
1 yard of that cloth * * * and we have as a result not produced 1 pound of yarn 
for him.” 

Hearing record, part 2, page 696 et seq.—Dwight W. Ellis, treasurer, A. 
D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass. : 

“The mill has always been kept as modern and as competitive as the advance- 
ment of technological improvements of woolen machinery would permit * * *. 
During the last 5 years alone we have spent just under $1 million on new build- 
ings and equipment and we believe we are as modern and as up to date as any 
unit in our industry. The mill is in the small business category * * * and is 
the principal industrial enterprise of Monson * * *, We find flannels, suitings, 
and coatings from Japan taking an increasing share of our market at prices 
we have no hope of meeting. We find competition from European goods as 
well * * *. We find imports of billiard cloth increasing. Wool yarn shipments 
from abroad are at or near record levels * * *. We believe we have taken 
every step open to us to meet competition, whether from other textile producers— 
that is, domestic competitors—nontextile items, or imported goods. Having 
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applied self-help to the limit of our abilities and resources, we have no choice 
but to rely on our Government to insure fair competition between American and 
foreign goods in the American market * * *. We figure they [imports] have 
about 65 percent of our market, so I am squirming around with my domestic 
competition for the balances * * *.” 

Gentlemen, perhaps you might want to consider incorporating into the record 
of this hearing the record of the Pastore subcommittee study of the textile in- 
dustry. I believe it is a prime source for factual data on the damaging effects 
of imports on American businesses—small, medium, or large. 

Since 1958, when Mr. Bonte and Mr. Ellis testified, wool textile imports have 
continued to soar as I indicated earlier, and so the damage has increased. Let 
me outline what has happened to the American wool textile industry in the 
period since World War II. From 1946 to 1958, woolen and worsted looms de- 
clined by 53 percent; woolen and worsted spindles, by 62 percent. The number 
of establishments dropped by 248 from 1947 to 1958, and in the same period the 
number of production workers fell by 54 percent. 

Accompanying this contraction was a decline in production—89 percent in 
woven wool apparel fabrics and 80 percent in woven blanketing and other non- 
apparel fabrics. We have not claimed, nor do we claim now, that imports are 
the sole cause of this severe contraction. We do assert, however, that low-wage 
imports—on top of other industry problems—have contributed heavily to this 
decline. We point out again, as we have many times in the past, that American 
wool textile manufacturers expect to meet and hope to overcome competitive 
problems inherently a part of the American economy; but the one thing over 
which they have no control is imports, which is to say the foreign trade policy 
of the United States. 

Now let me summarize the ways in which imports damage the American wool 
textile industry, an industry of small businesses. 

1. The reduced U.S. duties on wool cloth, in effect since January 1, 1948, are 
permitting, almost without interruption, a steady and rapid rate of growth of 
cloth imports. 

2. This damaging growth is taking place in the face of severe contraction of 
the American market for wool cloth and the cut-rate duties are permitting 
imports to displace American cloths in the American market at an even faster 
rate and the displacement has reached serious proportions. 

3. The injury is compounded by rising imports of other products of the in- 
dustry, such as wool top, yarn, and blankets, and by increasing imports of our 
customers’ products, clothing and knit apparel. For all of these products there 
is adequate U.S. manufacturing capacity. 

4. These reduced cloth duties are permitting imports to sell in the U.S. market 
at prices below cost of production in highly efficient American mills. Like a 
powerful magnet these low-priced imports exert a tremendous downward pull on 
the price structure of the entire American industry. 

5. The activated Geneva reservation wool cloth tariff-rate quota, negotiated 
with the 1947 duty concessions, under its present terms and administration, is 
inadequate to halt the imperiling surge of wool cloth imports. The higher duties 
under the tariff-rate quota also fail to afford any significant relief from the de- 
pressing effect of low-priced imports on the price structure of the American 
industry. 

6. The steady and rapid growth of imports and the downward pull on the price 
structure are basic evidences of the failure of the reduced U.S. duties to offset 
the gap between wages paid in the U.S. industry and in the industries of foreign 
supplier nations. (The average in the U.S. industry is $1.71 per hour compared 
with about 54 cents in Britain, 45 cents in France, 30 cents in Italy, and 14 
cents in Japan.) 

7. U.S. duties are completely inadequate in light of the duties on wool cloth 
determined to be necessary by the principal European wool manufacturing na- 
tions for preservation of their woolen and worsted mills. 

8. Surging imports and the Government’s reluctance to provide adequate pro- 
tection have shaken confidence in the future of the industry in varying degrees 
among management, labor, and investors alike and thereby have dealt a serious 
blow to the American industry. 

9. Imports have contributed directly and indirectly to the serious injury 
sustained by the American woolen and worsted industry since 1947, of which 
there is abundant and compelling evidence. 

These nine points were the basis of this association’s “Statement for Peril 
Point Investigation on Import Duties on Woven Wool Cloths” to the U.S. Tariff 
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Commission on December 1, 1959. The statement, a succinct and factual study 
of the impact of imports on the American industry, is attached for the record 
as exhibit A. It details the rapid rise in wool cloth imports, the more than 50 
percent contraction of the American industry since World War II, the decline in 
number of employees, the drop in production and the industry’s poor profit 
record. 

I shall not repeat the data in exhibit A except to update and expand some of 
the figures it cites. 

First let me deal with woven cloth imports. They soared to an alltime 
record high of 46,610,000 square yards in 1959, a gain of 35 percent over 1958 and 
10 times the 1947 figure. The tariff-rate quota was negotiated specifically with 
the United Kingdom at the 1947 GATT session and is a note attached to the 
U.S. tariff concession on wool cloth which cut the ad valorem duty from a 
range of 35 to 45 percent to a flat 25 percent on most goods. 

The tariff-rate quota provides that when imports in any calendar year exceed 
5 percent by weight, of average annual U.S. production of similar goods 
in the 8 prior years, the United States may increase the duty from 25 to 
45 percent ad valorem. At the end of any years the duty reverts to 25 percent. 
and the same procedure must be followed in the succeeding year before the 
duty can be increased. Whether the tariff-rate quota is activated is purely dis- 
cretionary with the President. 

The President first activated the tariff-rate quota for the last quarter of 1956 
and it has been continued since then. Attached as exhibit B is a chart show- 
ing the behavior of imports under this arrangement. You will note that in 
1957 and 1958, 88 percent and 87 percent, respectively, of imports entered at the 
cutrate 25 percent duty and it appeared that the 45 percent remedial rate tended 
to retard imports to some degree. In 1959, however, there was an import ex- 
plosion and about 40 percent of the imports entered at the 45 percent rate. 

Now we come to 1960. The 5 percent breakpoint was 13.5 million pounds of 
imports, the same as in 1959 when it was not until May 18 that that amount of 
goods had entered. This year, however, there was a second explosion and on 
March 4, more than 2 months earlier than in 1959, 13.5 million pounds of cloth 
entered, and the duty on most goods rose to 45 percent. In short, the 45 per- 
cent remedial duty now is virtually the year-round rate and it has little effect 
in curbing imports. It seems likely that 1960 imports will exceed those of 1959. 

The principal sources of imported cloth in 1959 were Italy, 36 percent ; United 
Kingdom, 30 percent; and Japan, 24 percent. In 1958 Italy was a poor third 
after the United Kingdom and Japan but in 1959 she jumped over both of them 
to become the leading foreign supplier, the position traditionally held by Brit- 
ain. Italy accomplished this by exporting large amounts of cheap woolen 
goods from her Prato area where wages reportedly are even lower than in the 
Italian wool textile industry generally. Italy continues in first place this year. 
Some importad fabrics, duty paid, are selling in the American market as much 
as $1 or more under comparable American goods. Very often these prices are be- 
low the costs of production in efficient American plants. 

As indicated by the fact that the Tariff Commission held a peril-point hearing 
in December, American wool cloth duties, including the tariff-rate quota, are 
now in GATT negotiation procedures though no data for the negotiations has 
been announced. This is separate from the large GATT bargaining list an- 
nounced by the United States late in May. The wool-cloth matter came 
about as the result of a plea from British Prime Minister Macmillan to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in their television chat in London last August. Mr. Mac- 
milan said, “I wish you could do something for us on wool textiles.” About 2 
weeks later our State Department announced the United States had agreed to 
renegotiate wool-cloth duties, including the tariff-rate quota, the target of bitter 
attack by the British and others since it was implemented in 1956. 

Also in 1959, imports of wool yarns surged upward to 5,167,000 pounds, the 
highest level in over 30 years and more than double the 1958 figure. Japan 
was the leading foreign supplier of yarns in 1959, accounting for 2,415,000 
pounds, nearly half of the total. Next in order were Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom. Japanese yarns have been reported as mainly fine count 
worsted weaving yarns but now, having knocked American spinners out of that 
market Japan also is reported offering some lower count yarns to the knit goods 
trade, a much larger market. 

In the face of what I believe to be the clearly proven injury to the American 
wool textile industry resulting from rapidly rising low-wage imports, let us 
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look at what the Government has done and is doing. As already stated, the 
duties on wool cloth, including the tariff-rate quota, are in GATT negotiation 
procedure. We have no means of knowing what sort of an arrangement the 
U.S. negotiators will work out with the British, the Italians, the Japanese, and 
the others with whom they will negotiate or consult. The worst that could 
happen would be reduction of the base duty by 20 percent from 25 to 20 percent 
ad valorem, and elimination of the tariff-rate quota as our foreign competitors 
seek. We are hopeful that the U.S. negotiators will not agree to that and have 
urged increased protection. 

Then there are the wool items on the bargaining list issued by the United 
States in late May in preparation for the 1961 GATT tariff-cutting negotiations. 
On that list are wool blankets, angora rabbit hair yarn, knit cloth, some knit 
apparel items, including certain sweaters. Today there are only a handful of 
mills, most of them small businesses, producing wool blankets. Blanket imports 
have been rising in recent years though not to the same degree as wool cloth. 
Let me quote from a public statement made on May 31 by Hugh G. Chatham, 
president, Chatham Manufacturing Co., Elkin, N.C., and chairman of the asso- 
ciation blanket group committee: 

“Inclusion of wool bed blankets on the U.S. bargaining list for possible tariff 
reduction is a wholly unwarranted open invitation from our own Government 
to low-wage foreign mills to invade still another section of the American tex- 
tile market. 

“The statement of a high Government official that textile items on the list 
are those which have not faced severe import competition again indicates that 
the Government seems determined to deliver the U.S. market piece by piece—in 
this case, blanket by blanket—to our foreign competitors. The present duty on 
blankets is virtually the same as that on wool apparel cloth, imports of which 
are at record levels. Thus the present blanket rate, previously sharply reduced, 
is obviously no bar to low-wage foreign mills. 

“Apparently the committee responsible for the bargaining list is not aware 
that textiles generally and blankets specifically are essential both to our Armed 
Forces and our civilian population. In a statement dated January 30, 1959, 
to a Senate subcommittee (the Pastore group) studying the textile industry, 
the U.S. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization had this to say about blankets: 

“* * * ‘OCDM and its delegate agencies have not completed its computation 
of the civilian requirement for blankets after an (nuclear) attack on this coun- 
try. However, we have estimated that this particular need would approximate 
between 150 and 200 million blankets. It should be borne in mind that we need 
a stockpile of blankets now, and not the capacity to produce blankets after an 
attack. Lack of funds has retarded OCDM efforts to stockpile our survival 
needs for blankets except for token amounts’. 

“In the years since World War II when the military need for blankets was so 
great that the Government gave tax advantage to carpet mills, converting to 
blanket production, there has been a contraction both in the number of blanket 
mills and in production of wool blankets. Certainly in the face of OCDM’s stress 
on the need for blankets and its acknowledgment of an insufficient stockpile, 
the last thing desirable would be the undermining of our capacity to produce 
blankets by a tariff cut.” 

Mr. Chatham’s words on essentiality of blankets for both civilian and mili- 
tary were hardly uttered before there was dramatic confirmation of just how 
vital blankets are when catastrophe strikes. Let me quote from a Washington 
dispatch in the June 7 issue of the New York World Telegram and Sun: 

“Chile, suffering from a three-week series of devastating earthquakes, is in 
urgent need of blankets, nonperishable foods, warm clothes, and building ma- 
terials to aid thousands uprooted from their homes. 

“This was voiced in a new appeal from the Chilean Government * * * the ap- 
peal urgently requesting that 20,000 blankets be rushed to Chile * * * to be dis- 
tributed among the disaster victims * * *. 

“Winter gales and rain are lashing the southern and coldest part of Chile and 
it has been impossible to provide adequate emergency shelter and cover all from 
the supplies presently available to Chile itself. The blankets are top priority in 
order of need.” [Emphasis ours.] 

In the face of the OCDM statement, made even more pertinent by the priority 
need for blankets in Chile, it hardly seems necessary for me to further comment 
on the Government’s action in putting blankets on the bargaining list for pos- 
sible tariff concessions. 
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Yarn wholly or in chief value of Angora rabbit hair is a specialty item pro- 
duced by woolen system spinners. Perhaps there are half a dozen American 
spinners making yarn of this description, all of them in the small business cate- 
gory. Angora yarn doesn’t bulk large in our overall trade picture but it is im- 
portant to the small business concerns in that field. American-made yarn of 
50 percent Angora hair and 50 percent fine wool sells for as much as $12 per 
pound. 

The present reduced duties on such yarn, 40 cents per pound plus 12% percent 
ad valorem, certainly can’t be said to be “unduly burdening” the foreign trade 
of the United States. As to the wool knit items on the list, I shall quote again 
from Mr. Chatham’s statement of May 31: 

“It also is disturbing to spinners of woolen and worsted yarns to find that a 
variety of wool knit items—the products of their customer—are on the bargain- 
ing list. Spinners are being hit both by yarn imports * * * and also by heavy 
imports of yarn in the form of both woven and knit articles. 

“The prospect of duty cuts on blankets, knit items, and other articles in the 
face of the fact that tariffs on woven apparel fabrics already are in separate 
negotiation procedures, constitutes Government harassment of the essential wool 
textile industry. If the Government wants to encourage the American industry 
and its employees, now struggling to maintain the modest improvement achieved 
in 1959, the only logical course is to withdraw these and other textile items from 
the list forthwith.” 

Gentlemen, I have outlined for you the import injury already sustained by the 
American wool textile industry and the threat of even more serious injury. I 
have traced the upward surge of imports, the contraction of this small business 
industry and cited the prospect of further tariff cuts on the industry’s products 
and those of its customers. I hope you will give serious consideration, individ- 
ually and as a committee, to joining us in our request that wool textiles and 
other textiles be removed from the U.S. bargaining list. We believe that in so 


doing you would be acting not only in the best interests of the mills and their 
employees but also in the national interest. 


STATEMENT FOR PERIL-POINT INVESTIGATION ON IMPORT DUTIES ON WOVEN WOOL 
CLoTHS BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, DECEMBER 1, 1959, BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, a national trade association with headquarters at 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. It represents mills producing about 70 percent of 
the textiles made in the United States on the woolen and worsted systems. Our 
Government declares that the wool textile industry is essential to defense. It 


proved its essentiality in World War II not only to the U.S. defense posture but 
also to that of the allied nations. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


When the United States in 1947 agreed under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade (GATT) to reduce sharply wool cloth duties, nearly 90 percent 
of total American woolen and worsted cloth imports came from the United King- 
dom in whose interest our tariffs had already been previously reduced in 1939. 
Today the situation is radically changed. First Japan, and now Italy have 
become major suppliers, and imports from France, Uruguay, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands also have grown since 1947. In other words, the United King- 
dom was virtually the only source of import competition in the American market 
in 1947. Today in the American market it is the U.S. industry versus the world. 

The nature and potential of the foreign competition today has changed entirely. 
tach of the three major foreign competitors in the American market has more 
woolen and worsted looms than there are in the United States and in total they 
have 100,000 looms, or six times the 17,400 looms left in place in American mills. 
In addition there are at least 30,000 looms in the milis of secondary foreign sup- 
pliers to the American market. 

In view of the number of unforeseen developments in our foreign competition 
and the American industry during the last decade, who can foretell the emer- 
gence of new foreign suppliers to the American market? Over and above the 
looms of our present principal and secondary foreign suppliers, there are thou- 
sands more throughout the world. 
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EXISTING DUTIES BELOW PERIL POINT 


The National Association of Wool Manufacturers believes that the existing 
reduced U.S. duties on woven cloths wholly or in chief value of wool and hair 
under tariff law paragraphs 1108 and 1109(a) are below the “peril point.”” We 
believe they have permitted and are permitting the entry of imported cloths into 
the United States in such volume and under such circumstances that they have 
inflicted serious injury to the American woolen and worsted industry and are 
threatening even more serious injury. 

First let me summarize some of the reasons why we believe the American 
woolen and worsted industry has been injured seriously by imports and faces 
even more serious injury from imports: 

1. These reduced duties, in effect since January 1, 1948, are permitting, almost 
without interruption, a steady and rapid rate of growth in imports. 

2. This growth is happening in the face of an unforeseen and severe contrac- 
tion in the American market for wool cloth. The reduced duties are permitting 
imported cloths to displace American cloths in the American market at an 
even faster rate and the displacement has reached serious proportions. 

3. The injury to the American industry caused by soaring wool cloth imports 
is compounded by increasing imports of other products of the industry, such 
as top, yarn, and blankets and by increasing imports of our customers’ products, 
clothing and knit apparel. For all of these products there is adequate American 
manufacturing capacity and no imports are necessary to meet essential Ameri- 
can requirements. 

4. These reduced duties are permitting imports into the American market 
at prices below cost of production in highly efficient American mills. Like a 
powerful magnet these low-priced imports exert a tremendous downward pull 
on the price structure of the entire American industry. 

5. The activated Geneva reservation tariff rate quota, negotiated with the 
1947 duty concessions, now also appears, under its present terms and admin- 
istration, to be inadequate to halt the imperiling surge of wool cloth imports. 
The higher duties under the tariff-rate quota also fail to afford any significant 
relief from the depressing effect of low-priced imports on the price structure 
of the American industry. 

6. The steady and rapid growth of imports and the downward pull on the 
price structure of the American industry are basic evidences of the failure 
of the reduced American import duties to offset the gap between wages paid 
in the U.S. industry and in the industries of supplier nations abroad. 

7. U.S. duties are completely inadequate in light of the duties on wool cloth 
determined to be necessary by the principal European wool manufacturing na- 
tions for preservation of their woolen and worsted mills. 

8. Surging imports and the Government’s reluctance to provide adequate pro- 
tection to the American industry have shaken confidence in the future of the 
industry in varying degrees among management, labor, and investors alike 
and thereby have dealt a serious blow to the American industry. 

9. Imports have contributed directly and indirectly to the serious injury 
sustained by the American woolen and worsted industry since 1947, of which 
there is abundant and compelling evidence. 

Now let me turn to developing these reasons further. 


IMPORTS GROW RAPIDLY AND STEADILY 


Since the existing reduced duties on wool cloths went into effect on January 
1, 1948, imports have grown, almost without interruption, steadily and rapidly 
from a little over 4% million square yards in 1947 to an amount that in the 
current year will approach 10 times that figure. The table below carries the 
results of the tabulations of the Bureau of the Census on imports into the 
United States for consumption of woven fabrics wholly or in chief value of 
wool or hair under tariff law paragraphs 1108 and 1109(a): 


Year: Square yards | Year: Square yards 
chee ae Bese ate 4, 600, 000 Re rer meee 19, 500, 000 
Se creditken sone Bia ak tine 9, 200, 000 RN cctendeieeteines oe 
ee es eee 8, 900, 000 ne 34, 900, 000 
er esa gs tle are 18, 500, 000 I elisa sitin nsialias 32, 200, 000 
I ah dealt stebichedkoeeenon ts 18, 700, 000 thE ei ece ts, re 
RN pes 24, 000, 000 Jan.—Sept. 1959_.--__- 40, 300, 000 


Se celialetiedieknenieiepartmncionmeis 24, 300, 000 
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It takes no more than a cursory review of this table to note that in only 3 of 
the 12 years since 1947 have annual imports been less than in the preceding 
year. 

Since 1953 imports of fabrics containing 17 percent or more of wool or hair 
but not in chief value thereof have registered similar gains. These goods enter 
under tariff law paragraph 1122 and are not included in the tabulation above. 
Imports of these fabrics amounted only to 52,000 pounds in 19538. By 1958, 
they had soared to over 1,600,000 pounds or 2,900,000 square yards. During 
the first 9 months of 1959 they jumped to over 3 million pounds, or more than 
5 million square yards, almost entirely from Italy. Due to raw material price 
relationships, these imports can include goods having a wool fiber content as 
high as SO to 90 percent but still not be in chief value of wool. The bulk, if 
not all, of these fabrics is made in woolen or worsted mills abroad. Adding 
these 5 million square yards to the total in the above table boosts gross imports 
to 45,300,000 square yards in the first 9 months of 1959. 

Imports largely supplant rather than supplement production here and, from 
1948 to date, imports at the concession rates have displaced over 300 million 
square yards of goods which would have been made in American woolen and 
worsted mills employing Americans at American wages. 


U.S. PRODUCTION DROPS AS IMPORTS SOAR 


Even more significance attaches to this steady and rapid rate of growth in 
imports, which is taking place almost without interruption, when one looks at 
what has happened to production of the American woolen and worsted industry 
in this same interval. By 1953 imports were more than five times those in 
1947 and substantially all of these imported cloths are for the apparel trades. 
In sharp contrast, between 1947 and 1953, the apparel cloth output of the 
American industry had contracted by nearly a third. While the apparel cloth 
production of the American industry since 1953 appears to have leveled off with 
annual fluctuations between 260 million and 315 million linear yards a year, 
the steady and rapid rate of growth of imports continues and, as already pointed 
out, this year will aproach 10 times the 1947 level. 

Output in United States in 1958 was the lowest of any year since 1938 and 
approximated 1954, the previous low point. It is against this extremely low 
level of production that current year-to-year comparisons of American output 
are made. There has been some measure of recovery during 1959 from the 
abysmal depths of 1958, but it is estimated that output for the current year 
will still fall well within the 260 million to 315 million linear-yard range of 
fluctuation in production since 1958. 


Production of woven apparel cloths in the United States 


{In millions of linear yards] 








Wool, reprocessed wool Wool, reprocessed wool 
or reused wool by or reused wool by 
Year weight Year weight 
25 percent | 50 percent | 25 percent | 50 percent 
as ee amine | ill : os eae 
OU FFs rae ete Re a | et agen i ENN late 262 
THREE eel eras Tse ee isuucacudsss Ni SEEECcescaassactndounacuccteweoeeaeass 298 
BY «0 \bebeidaichiee wkull 351 |. ; i Ss ib caesgeaddaakcudein ices eek 313 
RN oie cs 391 1 359 || 1957. --....--- cig ede eae a 283 
1951 339 316 || 1958__.. Aes ea 261 
1952 334 | 308 || Ist 6 months 1959- | on 152 
any we ‘ 313 | 201 || ist: 6 months 1968... ..).-.2--.2.. 130 





1 Includes cloths containing 25 to 49 percent wool, reprocessed wool or reused wool produced during the 
1st half of 1950. 


Even this modest improvement in production over 1958, estimated at 15 to 20 
percent, has resulted in temporary tight spots in a few areas because clothing 
manufacturers are placing orders for delivery many months further into the 
future than has been their practice in recent years. This 15 to 20 percent pro- 
duction improvement is somewhat encouraging to the American industry, though 
seriously tempered by the fact that imports in 1959 will chalk up a greater in- 
crease of 25 to 30 percent over 1958. Moreover, this growth in imports on a 
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rapidly increasing trend carries entirely different significance than the moderate 
improvement in production by American mills from the depressed 1958 level. 
This becomes obvious when imports and domestic production now are compared 
with 1947, the year before the tariff concessions became effective. Imports for 
all of 1959 will be 10 times those in 1947, while domestic production in 1959 will 
be about 30 percent less than in 1947, a decline wholly unforeseen by our Govern- 
ment at that time. 
DISPLACEMENT OF U.S. GOODS BY IMPORTS 


Imports have advanced from less than 1 percent of American production of 
apparel cloths in 1947 to about 9 percent in recent years. However, the impact 
is not equally distributed over the year. For example, during the first half of 
1959, wool cloth imports were equal to about 15 percent of American apparel 
cloth output and ranged as high as 38 percent in some fabric weight classifica- 
tions for which data are available. Following is a tabulation for the first half of 
1959 showing the ratio of imports under paragraphs 1108 and 1109(a) to Ameri- 
can production of woven apparel fabrics wholly or chiefly by weight of wool, 
reprocessed wool and reused wool, exclusive of production for Government 
orders: 


Weight per linear yard: Ratio 
I a, cae ra ngilnto in do eh Spoils iniabioal 88 
I a al al te ih diciannamsiinlao tenn ans webes ainda 14 
I a aaa bs alesis tbh om cad anes hecicesenienet 11 
I a e ecdi es ebgb ab atin ? 
I ll le hari abetted Side emiiadsnasioes 20 
I as spud eimai mai blnnsbinweuaiaias 15 


These ratios do not reflect over 4 million square yards of imports entered in 
the first half of 1959 under tariff law paragraph 1122 for which weight classifi- 
cation is not available. 

The injury to the American wool textile industry caused by imports cannot be 
measured in terms of woven cloth alone. Also rising are imports of other prod- 
ucts of the industry, including wool tops, wool yarns, and blankets. In addition, 
imports of clothing, the product of the industry’s principal customers, are 
increasing. 

During the first 6 months of 1959, imports of other products of the industry 
plus imports of wool clothing and knit apparel amounted to 7,500,000 pounds. 
This equals about 46 percent of the imports in the form of woven cloth. Imports 
of such items in 1958 were over 350 percent of those in 1947. 

Imports of woven cloth in the form of finished garments appear to be on the 
verge of erupting to more disturbing levels, particularly from the Orient. U.S. 
officials last month bluntly warned clothing manufacturers in Japan and Hong 
Kong and their governments of the need for them to impose ‘“‘voluntary” quotas 
on their exports to the United States. The danger was further emphasized by 
the November visit to Japan of counsel for the Clothing Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of the United States and the secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Their purpose was to determine the potential 
of clothing manufacture there for export to the United States. 


EFFECT OF IMPORTS ON PRICE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Reduced duties on wool cloths are permitting imports into the American mar- 
ket at prices below cost of production in highly efficient American mills. The 
present tariff arrangement on wool fabrics is inadequate to equalize competition 
in the American market between foreign and domestic mills. Thus we find 
imported fabrics, duty paid, frequently are selling in the American market at 
prices ranging from a few cents to 50 or 60 cents or in some cases more than $1 
per yard lower than comparable American fabrics. Price pressure from such 
imports, whatever their volume, is disruptive and injurious to the American 
industry. Like a powerful magnet, these imports exert a tremendous downward 
pull on the industry price structure. 

Let me point out here that even without imports there is keen competition for 
the American market. Traditionally, the minimum price change, up or down, 
is 24% cents per yard. Sales are made—or lost—for as little as 214 cents, 5 cents 
or 10 cents a yard on comparable fabrics. Unless there is either a very strong 
market or a very weak market, prices established at the beginning of a selling 
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season remain relatively stable through that season. There is no day-to-day 
fluctuation such as exists in cotton gray goods. 

Under these circumstances, American mills are forced to keep profit margins 
to a minimum, or, in some cases, to operate at the break-even point or less, if 
mill operations are to be continued. Even after foreign mills have booked their 
business it is extremely difficult for American mills in competing for the remain- 
ing business to increase prices without causing a competitive disadvantage to 
their customers. They find themselves in a straitjacket applied by imports. 
Price pressure initiated by imports builds up in every segment of the American 
market in all price brackets. Inevitably, it has injured the American industry 
and contributed to its poor profit position. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS RECORD 


The latest data of the Treasury Department compiled from income tax re- 
turns of woolen and worsted broad woven fabric mills cover the year 1956. 
During the period 1948 through 1956, the net income after taxes of all mills so 
classified was less than 14% percent on sales. It included four consecutive years, 
1952 through 1955, in which almost half the companies returned losses totaling 
$138 million and in which the entire industry showed a net loss after taxes in 
excess of 1144 percent on sales. From the few public statements issued by com- 
panies in the industry, addition of the years since 1956 should make no sig- 
nificant change in this picture. 


THE GENEVA RESERVATION 


The activation since 1956 of the tariff-rate quota under the Geneva reservation, 
without question, has been a restraining influence on the volume of imports. 
For this the American industry must be thankful. It is fearful to contemplate 
the extent of injury today, had there been no implementation. Nevertheless the 
increase of duties generally from 25 to 45 percent after filling of the tariff-rate 
quota has afforded no significant relief from the depressing effect of the low- 
priced imports on the industry price structure. Price levels, once influenced by 
imports at the 25 percent duty rate, do not readily buoy when the duty rate 
temporarily increases to 45 percent until the beginning of a new year. As we 
have said, in the absence of a very strong market or a very weak market, prices 
established at the beginning of a selling season remain relatively stable through- 
out that season. 

The 45 percent duty in effect after filling of the tariff-rate quota since 1956 
has scarcely interrupted the steady increase of imports. During 1957, the first 
full year of operation under the tariff-rate quota, total imports dropped slightly 
below those of 1956, a postwar high, and it appeared the upward surge might 
have been arrested. But in 1958 imports rose 6 percent over 1957 and were 
barely below the 1956 postwar high. This import increase in 1958 over 1957 was 
achieved while American production sagged to the lowest level since 1938. 
These developments raised serious concern about the adequacy of the Geneva 
reservation. All doubt was removed this year with a veritable explosion of 
imports, as a new wave of cheap woolens from Italy’s Prato area reached our 
shores. During the first 9 months of this year, for which we now have data, 
imports of wool cloths under tariff-law paragraphs 1108 and 1109(a) and 1122 
are 64 percent over the same period in 1956. 
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Under tariff law paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) 


[In thousands of square yards] 

















| | | | 

Country | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 
Pitted —|—-—-}—- ss ~— eed |—— 
irs ence ates eneonins i sa 121 | 219 | 827 | 2,880 | 6,066 | 7,883] 11,438 
OG easneeeeeeeeeeeeee eee] 2, 155 | 2,509 | 2,012 | 3,319] 4,207] 4,017 5, 862 
Uruguay-- 127 244 | 258 | 437 507 540 | 650 

Under tariff law paragraph 1122 
{In thousands of pounds] 

si nanan coat . a a eae 

Country | 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Pon terete as | Poe oe Pa Be. 
(2th aetna a one io a oe a 30 | 198 301 | 21,509 











1 Negligible. 
? Or 2,713,000 square yards. 


These added imports from Italy moved her from a poor third in 1958, after 
the United Kingdom and Japan, to first position as a supplier of foreign cloths 
in the American market. The emergence of first Japan and now Italy as 
major suppliers to the American market was apparently unforeseen by our 
negotiators in 1947. Not only is the United Kingdom no longer the principal 
overall supplier, but other countries have displaced her as the principal supplier 
in numerous classes of cloth. 

In retrospect it is now evident that implementation of the Geneva reservation 
since 1956 failed to slow the rapid growth of imports from Italy, Japan, and 
Uruguay. Imports from these countries are shown below. 

It is now also evident that the growth of imports in numerous of the statistical 
weight and value classifications for which data are available has not been 
halted by the implementation of the reservation. It is noteworthy that there 
was no decline in the amount of imports even from the United Kingdom in 
cloths weighing over 4 but not over 6 ounces per square yard and valued over 
$4 per pound. This is also true in five or six other classifications of cloths of 
lesser importance to the United Kingdom. 

Since the implementation of the Geneva reservation, the period required to 
fill the tariff-rate quota at the 25 percent ad valorem rate has shortened pro- 
gressively, and the amount of cloths entered each year at the temporary higher 
rates, mainly 45 percent, has grown steadily and rapidly, as shown in the table 
below : 

{In millions of pounds] 

















Tariff-rate quota Excess 
Year bird eto ______| Imports over 
quota 
Date filled Amount 
a sa esainninipernibabeenins July 25__-- - = 14.0 15.9 1.9 
a a a a aa July 1, 4:25 p.m., e.s.t A 14.2 16.4 3.3 
RE tae ee anal seacbbiacapanee acne May 18, 4:15 p.m., P.d.t__- 13.5 119.7 16,2 
{In millions of square yards] 

a 4 Ser aecpeimrnen gansta emonmingetere 5 
1957 Se i ect 228.5 32.2 23.7 
1958 _ _- eae . 229.9 34.3 | 24.4 
1959 ; 28.0 140.3 | 112.3 


1 Through September 1959. 
2 Estimate. 


The quantity of imports which will enter this year at the higher 45 percent 
rate—over and above the 13% million pounds at the 25 percent rate—will 
treble total imports during 1947 when the duty concessions were negotiated 


and will exceed the total imports of any of the 20 years 1930-49. Analysis of 
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these entries at the higher 45 percent rate shows some uneven effects, but they 
include cloths from all supplying countries, in all value brackets and in all 
weight classifications. This raises serious question whether the higher 45 
percent duty in effect on a year-round basis could stem the steady and rapid 
growth in imports. 

IMPORT DUTIES AND THE WAGE GAP 


Wool is an international commodity available to all nations at the same prices 
in its primary markets. Wool-processing machinery is manufactured in and 
traded among all the advanced wool-manufacturing nations. The principal 
foreign suppliers of wool fabrics in the American market are all advanced 
manufacturing nations. Consequently the basic variables in manufacturing costs 
between these nations and the United States lie in the variation in wages paid 
for labor. The reduced U.S. import duties fail to offset the gap between the 
$1.69 average hourly wage in the American industry and the vastly lower rates 
paid in the industries of supplier countries abroad. This results in injury to 
the American industry from the steady and rapid rate of growth of imports 
and their downward pull on the price structure of the American industry. 

When the duty concessions were negotiated in 1947 with the United Kingdom, 
then the chief supplier, wages paid in the U.S. industry exceeded those paid 
in United Kingdom mills by about 78 cents per hour. Today this spread is 
about $1.14, representing an increase of virtually 50 percent in the wage gap. 
This alone should justify upward revision of American import duties. 

An even larger increase in the duties is justified, however, because several 
other countries have become major suppliers with wages as much as 35 to 40 
cents an hour less than present United Kingdom wages. The wage spread 
between these new suppliers and U.S. manufacturers is about double the differ- 
ence in wages in 1947 between the United States and the United Kingdom when 
the tariff concessions were negotiated. Present tariffs, inadequate as they are for 
British goods, are doubly inadequate for goods from the new major suppliers, 
Italy and Japan. 


U.S. DUTIES TOO LOW ON BASIS OF EUROPEAN DUTIES 


The United Kingdom currently finds an import duty of 1714 percent necessary 
for the protection of her woolen and worsted industry, which has an average 
wage of about 55 cents an hour. On this same basis, the indicated necessary 
United States duties would be over 50 percent with American wages about three 
times those in the United Kingdom. 

Italy finds wool cloth import duties of 15 to 18 percent necessary; France 15 
to 25 percent; and West Germany 12 to 18 percent. Wages in all these coun- 
tries are less than in the United Kingdom. In most, if not all cases, the indi- 
cated necessary U.S. duty would equal or exceed the over 50 percent duty 
based on the United Kingdom example. Furthermore, except for the United 
Kingdom, these European countries require import licenses in addition to import 
duties. Also the United Kingdom and France still withhold most-favored- 
nation treatment from Japan under GATT. 

In short, if the mills in the United Kingdom and other nations were paying 
Wages current in this country today, they would be protected by duties far 
higher than the reduced American rates now in effect. Yet we find these 
nations out to achieve further cuts in American wool cloth tariffs. 


DOUBTS CREATED BY IMPORTS AFFECT MANAGEMENT DECISIONS 


Surging imports and the Government’s reluctance to provide adequate pro- 
tection to the American industry have shaken confidence in its future among 
management, labor, and investors alike and thereby have dealt a serious blow 
to the American industry. Lack of confidence dampens incentive of manage- 
ment to do the things necessary to maintain healthy companies and a healthy 
industry. We believe that in the last decade rapidly rising imports and the 
Government’s hesitancy to provide adequate protection to stem these imports 
have been an important factor in the decisions of many mill Managements to 
liquidate or curtail rather than continue or expand mill operations. Moreover, 
these doubts also affect investors, potential investors, employees, and persons 
considering wool textiles as a career. 

There are problems galore in day-to-day operations and in future planning 
for woolen and worsted mills. All of these are normal in the American economy. 
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Mill management expects them and hopes to solve them. Their solution in 
this atmosphere of doubt does not lead to a healthy industry. Let me emphasize 
the effect of these doubts upon the economic environment and the economic think- 
ing of mill management. It is not good. 

While it is all very well for us to say that imports and Government policy have 
a profound effect in the contraction of the American industry, we cannot prove 
it by any chart or plot. The surging trend of imports can be plotted, as can 
the contraction of the industry. Not so the decisions to curtail or liquidate 
born of doubts and lack of confidence in the future. 


EVIDENCE OF SERIOUS INJURY ABUNDANT AND COMPELLING 


The serious injury sustained by the American woolen and worsted industry 
since 1947, to which rapidly rising imports have contributed, is shown by 
abundant and compelling evidence. Severe liquidation in the industry—liquida- 
tion of mills, manufacturing, machinery and jobs—accompanied the decline 
in production and the rapid growth of imports already reviewed. The 1954 
Census of Manufactures shows a drop of 184 woolen textile plants from the 
1947 census. Of these 152 were woolen and worsted weaving establishments. 
Adidtional wool textile plants have liquidated or otherwise have gone out of 
business since 1954 and it is estimated that the net loss now exceeds 250.  In- 
cluded were some of our largest mills and they have not been replaced. In 
terms of manufacturing machinery in place, contraction has been about 60 
percent. This represents a further contraction of about 10 percent since we 
appeared before the Office of Defense Mobilization in 1956. Specifically, the 
decline since 1947, when the present wool textile duties were negotiated follows: 


Percent 
I asa ss anda sin ep an tion dain lg nun mnie 53 
I i ces sca ici whens ese copia elaas te 67 
RE DEOMI ora ia os i ee ae ee Sree ee oh See 58 
ee Oe UN NN 5 ais eee em ee acne enmemuinm nein 61 


The machinery loss since 1947 is detailed in exhibit A. By far the greatest 
loss in machinery has taken place since 1952, the interval in which imports of 
wool cloth have shown their greatest growth. 

The severe reduction in the number of mills and in the amount of machinery 
in place threw thousands of persons out of work, many in areas where it was 
virtually impossible for them to turn to other types of employment. The number 
of production workers in the industry declined 53 percent between 1947 and 
1957, as shown below: 








Year Average | Wages paid Year Average | Wagespaid 
number (millions) number (millions) 
BO i Se itcitdbincdionsat. 167, 000 ee tS i eek diss 119, 000 $3g5, 
aad a ellie 170, 000 447 Sinise bGeknteauteindeamnes 82, 000 250 
a 131, 000 355 Netcare ao deh aie ine 86, 000 265 
Ss Duciitnsminensamasoas: 144, 000 403 ECE ES RE ES: 7, 000 231 
Se eae ae ee 125, 000 406 Pe vehinsinmbbbeldinacde tions 78, 000 252 
ha cake cinidipininncdeng wines 113, 000 380 





The American industry is not proud of its profit record detailed in exhibit B 
and already reviewed. Nor should our Government be content with the environ- 
ment contributing to these poor results. 

To reiterate, low-wage imports have contributed to this severe contraction of 
an industry which the Government declares essential to national security. Im- 
ports contribute directly to this injury by displacement of American goods. 
Moreover, as detailed elsewhere in this statement, they cause serious injury and 
threaten even more serious injury through the downward pressure exerted on 
the industry price structure and their shackling influence on executive decision 
regarding present and future operations and plans of their companies. 
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CONCLUSION 


When the United States in 1956 activated the Geneva reservation tariff-rate 
quota, it recognized that the 25-percent ad valorem import duty had permitted 
or was threatening serious injury to the American woolen and worsted industry. 
The record both before and after that action has fully justified it. The short 
experience since 1956 with the higher duty rates imposed after filling of the 
tariff-rate quota now is demonstrating their inadequacy to stem the imperiling 
growth of imports and relieve the pressure on the industry’s price structure. 
This investigation, we believe, must lead you to the same conclusions. 

The interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements has advised us that 
the Government considers the 25-percent duty on wool cloths to be the duty 
subject to renegotiation. Under the Trade Agreements Act as amended, this de- 
cision means the President could cut the wool cloth duty from 25 to 20 percent. 
Consequently, the Tariff Commission is required by the act to institute an escape 
clause action should it determine this same 25-percent concession rate is below 
the peril point. 

To repeat, we believe your investigation must lead you to the conclusion that 
not only the 25-percent concession rate but also the 45-percent concession rate 
are below the peril point and will require institution of an escape clause action 
by the Commission to develop remedies for the situation as provided by the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

ExHIBIT A 


Woolen and worsted machinery in place in the United States 




















Spinning spindles 
Year Looms ee aloe Worsted 
combs ! 
Woolen Worsted 

Tec dncngetiecniekucs pune ciiehsosaseddeaae 36, 972 1, 410, 000 1, 921, 000 2, 
Aa Be A il al aa elem oe aieaen 36, 909 1, 372, 000 1, 863, 000 2,021 
1600:....-- ih tas hoes cipal sacha seteal 35, 444 1, 282, 000 1, 844, 000 2. 017 
5000... seo op aapilre ak aa ele rai 35, 258 1, 171, 000 1, 813, 000 2, 000 
it nas nearness Sc ecccaiaieuninsagell eetaconntean tous as. 33, 935 1, 079, 000 1, 792, 000 2,031 
Pe 2 sro a5 5 Sduictnuieth abate takaeueees 33, 316 964, 000 1, 692, 000 1, 924 
aS a rae $1,008 |...... adil benkcnsadinwsdiins dunes 
cL i i a en 26, 106 691,000 | 1, 214, 000 1, 542 
DNS 4tcbcssads nn aiwetonwemreequwesadonunsemre 21, 969 687,000 | 950, 000 1, 106 
1956. - Foi cesta a tee ire aco eee 19, 389 632, 000 809, 000 995 
SN cs a asa sioc ac’ a env oh wake a enone eetiek 18, 433 631, 000 709, 000 811 
1958. - picicteaaesd ee ea 17, 410 597, 000 636, 000 777 

| 











1 Adjusted basis, counting 3 French combs as 1 comb. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 
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ExHIsiITt B 


Corporation income and profit tax returns to U.S. Treasury Department— 
Classified as woolen and worsted broad woven fabric mills * 






































[All dollar figures in thousands 
ALL RETURNS COMBINED 
Number of returns | 
Le Se se ___| Total com- Income 
Year 2 | piled re- | Net income} and profit | Net income 
Inactive Active ceipts 3 or deficit | taxes 4 after taxes 
corpora- corpora- 
tions tions 
| | a 
ee . oe 5 367 | $1,313, 505 $131, 302 $48, 521 $82, 781 
| Sea ere Zs 3e 6 366 | 1,050,627 39, 859 | 19, 083 20, 776 
1950____- ee : 4 319 (5) 79, 503 36, 509 42, 994 
1951_- x a 298 | 1,523,071 | 77, 016 44,424 32, 592 
1952__ ¥ | 281 | 1,231, 762 26, 535 | 33, 552 | 67,017 
1953__- = 303 | 975, 568 15, 838 | 6 18, 721 
1954__ : 243 | 731, 754 | 10, 813 | 6 26, 810 
1955_- : eae eas ae 290 | 833, 185 17, 161 611,419 
anc |----- 242 | 827, 229 20, 230 | 18, 185 
RETURNS SHOWING NET INCOME 
Di ierewssubwattiecnscninleccedts .| 224 | $1,205,003 | $131, 275 | $48, 521 | $82, 754 
1949__ | 181 872, 125 51, 597 19, 083 | 32, 514 
1950___ 218 5) 85, 463 | 36, 509 | 48, 954 
1951__- hie ; -| 170 1, 310, 308 85, 210 | 44, 424 | 10, 786 
i ns Siete ‘ om 167 802, 993 | 60, 354 33, 552 | 26, 802 
RR nes og 145 599, 426 30, 252 | 15, 838 14, 414 
DU re. ccam bien ae 3 | 125 | 410, 664 | 23, 423 10, 813 12, 610 
Aa | 150 557, 630 37, 361 | 17, 161 | 20, 200 
1956____- pea z 156 | 695, 446 47, 291 20, 230 | 27, 061 
RETURNS SHOWING NO NET INCOME 
BD a orccoes eo 5 | 143 | $108, 503 OOO MiB cnc aon ane 
1949______- leah : | 6 | 185 | 178, 502 | 6 11,738 | | 
PD ek ras co menee beans 4 | 101 | (5) 6 5,960 | 
ak Finca tales ARE re agi / 128 | 212, 763 68, 194 | 
; ae nae 114 | 428, 769 6 33, 819 | 
Rs cee Sto 158 376, 142 6 33, 135 
i... st | 118 | 321,090 | 639,420 | | 
1955__._- aaah ; 140 | 275,556 | 631,619 | | 
1956_...____- aie 86 | 131, 783 | 68 876 | 


1 This industry comprises establishments primarily engaged in weaving woolen and worsted fabrics over 
12 inches in width. Important products of this industry include woolen and worsted apparel fabrics, 
household fabrics, industrial and mechanical fabrics, woven felts, and hair cloth. Establishments primarily 
engaged in weaving carpets and rugs are not included. 

2 Includes calendar and fiscal year reports. 

3 Contents vary with provisions of tax laws. Total compiled receipts include such items as gross sales or 
receipts from operations, interest, rent, dividends received, capital gains and other taxable income; prior to 
1939 designated gross income. 

4 Includes the excess profits tax imposed by the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950, and which took effect as of 
July 1, 1950. 

5 Not available. 

6 Deficit. 


Source: Statistics of Income, U.S. Treasury Department. 
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GENEVA RESERVATION 


Trigger Date Advances--Entries at Higher Duty Jump--1959 Imports Set Record 





Imports equal to 5% of average annual 3-year U.S, output enter at 25% 
ad valorem, When that 5% trigger-point is passed, duty rises to 45% 


on most goods for balance of year, 


IMPORTS AT 25% DUTY | IMPORTS AT 45% DUTY 


1957 TOTAL IMPORTS: 15.9 MILL. LBS. 
(5% TRIGGER: 14 MILL. LBS.) 


REVIEW OF WOOL CLOTH TARIFF-RATE QUOTA OPERATION 


» 





TRIGGER: JULY 26 


1958 TOTAL IMPORTS: (6.4 MILL. LBS. 
(5% TRIGGER: 14.2 MILL. LBS.) 






TRIGGER: JULY | 


1959 TOTAL IMPORTS: 22.5 MILL. LBS 
(5% TRIGGER: 13.5 MILL. LBS.) 


Se 


TRIGGER: MAY (8 


1960 
(8% TRIGGER: 13.5 MILL. LBS.) 
? t 


TRIGGER: MARCH 4 


Starting with 1958, narrow hand-woven and certain religious cloths 
enter at 30% duty, instead of 45%, after trigger date. Starting in 1959, 
a special over-quota amount of 350,000 lbs, at 30% duty was set for 
certain high-priced fabrics. In 1959, imports of these three categories 
of fabrics at 30% duty amounted to about 2% of total imports. 
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Mr. Kent. Thank you, sir. 

My name is William I. Kent. I now serve as a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, 386 Park Avenue, Seuth 
New York, N.Y., for which I am appearing here today. 

The association is a national trade organization representing mills 
producing about 70 percent of the textiles made on the woolen and 
worsted systems in the United States, excluding carpets and rugs. 
Though there are wool textile plants in over 30 States, the largest con- 
centration is in the eastern aibened States. 

As measured by woolen and worsted spinning spindles, 43 percent 
of the industry is in New England, 35 percent in the South, 16 percent 
in the Middle Atlantic States, 5 percent in the North Central States, 
and 1 percent in the Far West. 

The wool textile industry is a particularly pertinent one to your 
study of the effect of imports on small business, because it is made 
up predominantly of small concerns. 

According to the 1954 census, 96 percent of the establishments em- 
ployed less than 500 persons, and 59 percent employed fewer than 100 
persons. 

In many cases, the mills are the only or the principal industrial 
enterprise in their communities. As they prosper—or fail to pros- 
per—so do their employees and their communities. 

Imports of woolen and worsted apparel fabrics, the principal 
product of the industry, are at an all-time record high. Imports of 
other wool products are increasing. Their effect can be summed up 
in one word: bad. The effect is bad and becoming worse as imports 
soar—for the mills, for their employees, for their communities. And 
even more is at stake because the Government itself has declared that 
wool textiles are essential to national security. 

Let me summarize the various ways in which imports damage the 
American wool textile industry. 

1. The reduced U.S. duties on wool cloth, in effect since January 1, 
1948, are permitting almost without interruption a steady and rapid 
rate of growth of the cloth imports. 

2. This damaging growth is taking place in the face of severe 
contraction of the American market for wool cloth and the cut-rate 
duties are permitting imports to displace American cloths in the 
American market at an even faster rate and the displacement has 
reached serious proportions. 

3. The injury is compounded by rising imports of other products 
of the industry, such as wool top, yarn and blankets, and by increas- 
ing imports of our customers’ products, clothing and knit apparel. 
For all of these products there is adequate U.S. manufacturing 
capacity. 

4. These reduced cloth duties are permitting imports to sell in the 
U.S. market at prices below cost of production in highly efficient 
American mills. Like a powerful magnet these low-priced imports 
exert a tremendous downward pull on the price structure of the entire 
American industry. 

5. The activated Geneva reservation wool cloth tariff-rate quota, 
negotiated with the 1947 duty concessions, under its present terms and 
administration, is inadequate to halt the imperiling surge of wool 
cloth imports. The higher duties under the tariff-rate quota also fail 
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to afford any significant relief from the depressing effect of low-priced 
imports on the price structure of the American industry. 

6. The steady and rapid growth of imports and the downward pull 
on the price structure are basic evidences of the failure of the reduced 
U.S. duties to offset the gap between wages paid in the U.S. industry 
and in the industries of foreign supplier nations. The average in the 
U.S. industry is $1.71 per hour compared with about 54 cents in 
Britain, 45 cents in France, 30 cents in Italy, and 14 cents in Japan. 

7. U.S. duties are completely inadequate in light of the duties on 
wool cloth determined to be necessary by the principal European wool 
manufacturing nations for preservation of heir woolen and worsted 
mills, 

8. Surging imports and the Government’s reluctance to provide ade- 
quate protection have shaken confidence in the future of the industry 
in varying degrees among management, labor and investors alike and 
thereby have dealt a serious blow to the American industry. 

9. Imports have contributed directly and indirectly to the serious 
injury sustained by the American woolen and worsted industry since 
1947, of which there is abundant and compelling evidence. 

Let us look at what the Government has done and is doing. As 
already stated, the duties on wool cloth, including the tariff-rate quota, 
are inthe GATT negotiation procedure. We have no means of know- 
ing what sort of arrangement the U.S. negotiator will work out with 
the British, the Italians, and Japanese, with whom they have been 
negotiating or consulting. 

The worst that could happen would be the elimination or the reduc- 
tion of the base duty by 20 percent, from 25 to 20 percent, and an 
elimination of the tariff-rate quota which our foreign competitiors 
seek. We are hopeful the U.S. negotiators will not agree to that, and 
have urged increased protection. 

Mr. Chairman, in this statement I have outlined the import threat 
already sustained by the American wool textile industry and the threat 
of even more serious injury. I have traced the upward surge of im- 
ports, the contraction of the small business industry, and cited the 
prospect of further tariff cuts on the industry’s production and those 
of its customers. 

I sincerely hope that you will give serious consideration, indi- 
vidually and as a committee, to joining us in our request that wool 
textiles and other textiles be removed from the U.S. bargaining list. 

We believe that in so doing you would be acting not only in the best 
interest of the mills and their employees, but also in the national 
interest. 

Senator Ranpo.tru. Mr. Kent, your statement is informative and 
will be helpful to the subcommittee. 

I noted that you spoke of the wool textile industry as being one in 
which predominantly the companies fall within the category of small 
business. 

Mr. Kent. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ranpoteu. And I believe you indicated that according to 
the 1954 census, 96 percent of the establishments employed less than 
500 persons, 59 percent employed fewer than 100 persons. 

Mr. Kent. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Now, 6 years later, what would you say as to 
the percentages? Have those shifted or are they relatively stable? 
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Mr. Kent. Senator, that’s a little bit difficult for me to determine. 
But I would not think that the shift has been appreciably away from 
the figures as shown. 

Naturally, in the intervening 5 or 6 years there has been a severe 
contraction, which is the liquid: ition of mills, and in some cases those 
have been small mills. 

Senator RanpotpH. You do say tothe subcommittee that there is not 
only a substantial but a dramatic rise in imports ? 

Mr. Kent. Very dramatic, sir. 

Senator Ranpo.teu. Your statement indicates that perhaps there are 
tragic implications to our industry written into this rise. 

Mr. Kenr. Well, sir, I think the easiest way to express it is this: 
that as the exhibits attached to my testimony will indicate, the indus- 
try has been gradually contracting at a very rapid rate and, naturally, 
as the increase in imports receives its full impact on the industry, mills 
are not going to be able to continue. 

And the increase in imports, if we project the 1960 figures as op- 
posed to the 1959 actual figures, will have risen again in a very drastic 
and dramatic way. 

Senator Ranpotru. You are disturbed not only as a manufacturer, 
but you speak, do you not, in reference to dislocation, frankly, of our 
American economy ? Or were you speaking specifically to your 
business ¢ 

Mr. Kent. Very definitely, I do so, sir. 

In my own particular case, I have employees in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and in South Carolina. The effect of imports on our own 
specific business, naturally, can affect the welfare of persons in those 
communities, and that is samidesdiealey true in Virginia and in South 
Carolina where our industry represents virtually the sole source of 
employment. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Now, Mr. Kent, if we have an erosion of our 
industrial strength in any one of these communities or in one of these 
States in which you produce, there is the danger of this erosion extend- 
ing to contiguous areas, and ultimately that the economy of the Nation 
is weakened. So that our strength as a nation is woven into your 
trouble, is it not? 

Mr. Kenr. Very definitely so, Senator. 

I think there is another factor to be brought out in that particular 
connection. 

The wool and textile industry has been designated by the Govern- 
ment as being an industry of national essentiality in the event of war, 
and yet the Government, on the other hand, has permitted very r apid 
liquidation of this industry. 

Senator Ranvoten. Mr. Kent, the subcommittee is grateful to you. 
I personally am delighted that you were able to comply with the 
request of Senator Prouty. 

Your statement. will be considered and the material you have ap- 
pended to your statement will be helpful to the members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Kent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you very much. 

We shall recess for about 5 minutes at this time. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ranpo.teu. Our afternoon session will begin. 

As a preliminary to the statements of the witnesses, I wish to 
supplement my opening statement, given this morning. 

Economic conditions throughout the world are so different from 
those of a few years ago that we must face facts as they exist today. 
One of these is that foreign trade is essential to our country and to 
those of the free world. But another inescapable fact is that sub- 
stantial numbers of industries in the United States are being injured 
by imports. 

Foreign goods from low-wage-paying areas especially are creating 
mounting problems for business and industries, a number of which 
discussed their situations duri ing the morning portion of this hearing. 

In the State of West Virginia, our glass, ceramics, textile, and coal 
industries definitely have been depressed in substantial degree by 
foreign competition. 

As an overall objective, perhaps those who advocate increased ex- 
ports as a solution to the balance-of-payments problem in the inter- 
national trade picture are correct insofar as that major problem is 
concerned. But increased exports alone will not help the situation 
as relates to certain American businesses and industries which are 
being injured because of increasing amounts of cheaply produced for- 
eign goods flowing through the import channels into our domestic 
markets. 

As I have indicated, this latter condition is especially critical in the 
glass, ceramics, textile. and coal industries of West Virginia. Coal’s 
chief problem is, mainly, the result of most difficult competition from 
foreign residu: 11 oil dumped on eastern seaboard fuel markets. 

There must be aid for affected American industries. 

Seemingly, there is a growing number of friends of free trade within 
the Congress who recognize the validity of this need for finding a way 
to assist affected domestic industries. It is obvious that if something 
realistic isn’t done to solve the problem within the framework of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act there will be a more persistent de- 
mand for making drastic changes in that act or replacing it with a 
protectionist-type statute. 

I share the view that this problem of impact of imports on American 
business and industry is one of the most pressing of our domestic issues 
By the same token, it is one with serious international overtones. 

There is a bill (S. 2882) pending in the Congress which would, if 
enacted, become the Fair Labor Standards Trade Act of 1960. 

My West Virginia colleague, Senator Robert C. Byrd, in recent 
speeches in the Senate, has advocated the enactment of such legisla- 
tion which would — the President, after appropriate investi- 
gation by the Secretary of Labor and consultation with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission and other agencies, to increase duties or establish 
quotas on imports whenever they are found to enjoy a competitive 
advantage over our domestic products because of wage-cost differen- 
tials. 

I join my colleague in the espousal of this legislation and, at this 
point I desire to have included in the record ‘of this hearing two 
speeches made by the junior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. By rd), 
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relating to this subject; also, a letter written to me as acting chairman 
of this subcommittee on June 13, 1960, by Russell Rice, president of 
Fourco Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; and additionally, a statement 
by Stephen Dunn, president of the National Coal Association. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


[From Congressional Record, Senate, May 27, 1960] 
IMPORTANCE OF INCREASING TARIFF RATES ON ImMporRTS OF GLASS PRopUCTS 


Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. Mr. President, today, as I have often done in 
the past, I wish to speak again about the disastrous conditions which for many 
years have plagued one of the important American industries—an industry, un- 
assuming though it may be. which has produced many items essential to the 
national defense, a wide array of products upon which depends, in part, the 
comfort of our everyday life and the progress of our science, yet an industry 
which by callous disregard of its vital importance to the American economy has 
been left to wither away without hope of effective assistance. I wish to speak 
about the American glass industry and its present plight. 

It is not my intention to discuss at length the entire gamut of factors which 
have contributed to the sad conditions in which this industry is today forced 
to exist, nor do I propose to promote unrealistic panaceas. I shall deal with 
only one aspect of the present crisis in the glass industry, yet one which in my 
opinion should bear the lion’s share of blame, and which in the past has been 
allowed to exercise its pernicious influence, without much-needed controls. I 
refer to the ever-increasing flood of imports from low-wage countries of Europe 
and Asia, unfairly competing with our high-wage products, undercutting their 
sales, claiming an ever larger share of our domestic market, and eating into our 
foreign markets. 

Despite the fact that the recent economic recovery has somewhat alleviated 
the critical situation which existed only a year ago, there does not seem to be any 
reason for optimism, if one looks at the facts. And to find the facts, one does 
not have to go far. My own State of West Virginia, one of the largest glass- 
producing States in the Nation, has been so unfortunate as to feel and suffer the 
effects of the general downtrend in the glass industry. The areas of Huntington 
and Charleston, where some of the largest glass plants in the Nation are located, 
have for some time been on the list of critical unemployment areas. The most 
recent data published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveal the shocking fact 
that in March of this year, when the recession had allegedly been completely 
overcome, the unemployment rate in these two city areas was still of the same 
order as it was in the heart of the recession, and still greatly exceeded the na- 
tional average rate. Compared with the 8.7 percent rate in Charleston and the 

3 percent rate in Huntington, the 5.4 percent national unemployment rate, in- 
deed, seems low. And these are unemployment rates in areas where the liveli- 
hood of the population depends to a considerable extent upon the prosperity of 
the glass industry. 

If we delve into the factors affecting the present condition of the glass indus- 
try, we shall doubtless be disinclined to consider it primarily a reflection of the 
perhaps not yet fully recovered national economy. An even cursory glance at 
the facts will indisputably show that the decline of the glass industry is much 
older than the recent recession, and that the present general economic recovery, 
while it has somewhat alleviated the crisis, has not been able to do so much 
beyond the prerecession levels. The primary cause of the troubles besetting the 
glass industry obviously has to be sought somewhere else. And it will not take 
much searching to find it. A brief, but systematic, review of the trend exhibited 
by the imports of glass and glass products during the last 10 years will bring 
out several interesting facts which will effectively illustrate the impact of glass 
imports on our domestic glass industry, and will single out the uncontrolled im- 
ports as a major source of its difficulties. 

Between 1950 and 1959, the imports of all glass products into the United 
States increased from $14,357,000 to $89.5 million, or 6.2 times. The growth 
of imports was less spectacular during the first half of the decade, but exhibited 
increases by leaps and bounds during its second half. Thus, while the value of 
glass imports in 1954 was almost double that in 1950, it more than tripled be- 
tween 1954 and 1959. The trend of the increase in glass imports has been not 
only a significantly upward one, but also an increasingly upward one. The value 
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of glass imports in 1959 was, for example, 56.8 percent above that in 1958. In 
view of these facts, it is—unfortunately—not surprising to find that during the 
1950’s, the growth rate of glass imports significantly surpassed the already vigor- 
out rate of increase in total imports. As a matter of fact, the imports of glass 
grew 3% times as fast as did the overall imports. 

The rapid growth of glass imports was, on the other hand, not compensated by 
an equally, or even similarly, rapid expansion of glass exports. These have 
followed very closely the growth trend of total exports. During the last decade, 
the exports of glass and glass products of U.S. origin have increased from 
$47,673,000, in 1950, to $84,275,000, in 1959. This 1.8-times increase is prac- 
tically the same as the 1.7-times increase in overall exports. The remarkable dif- 
ference between the trends exhibited by the growth of imports and by the growth 
of exports of glass can perhaps best be brought to the fore by comparing them, 
While in 1950 the imports equaled approximately 30 percent of exports, by 
1959 the value of glass imports was 6 percent above that of exports; hence, for 
the first time, the external trade in glass products showed an unfavorable 
balance. 

If the growth of total glass imports over the last decade appears extraordi- 
nary, the increases in the imports of certain specific types of glass products have 
been downright spectacular. The imports of flat glass, for example, account- 
ing for almost 60 percent of total glass imports, have increased ninefold; and 
those of plain sheet glass—the largest group within flat glass, and alone repre- 
senting over 37 percent of totai glass imports—were, in 1959, 17.3 times as large 
as those in 1950. 

The impact of such a flood of imports is certainly not to be taken lightly. In 
the field of flat glass, the hardest hit by unfair foreign competition, glass prod- 
ucts coming from abroad have been claiming an increasing share of the 
domestic market. In 1958, 15.2 percent, by value, of total flat glass domestic con- 
sumption was of foreign origin; in 1959, this percentage rose to 17.2. And the 
story does not end there. Because of its lower prices per unit, foreign glass takes 
away from the domestic glass industry much more business in terms of dollars 
and cents than the stated value of the imports. 

When we realize the share of the domestic market that such imports com- 
mand, on the one hand, and the deteriorated conditions in our domestic glass in- 
dustry, on the other, it is quite evident that the inroads which foreign glass im- 
ports have made in this country are not due to an additional demand for foreign 
glass, over and above a fully satisfied demand for domestic glass. Here there 
is no question of supplementary supply ; the problem is one of displacement, sheer 
and simple, of domestic glass by foreign competition. 

Mr. President, competition has always been the ideal of American economic 
freedom, and all of us heartily subscribe to it. But competition as envisaged by 
an American businessman and, indeed, by every honest businessman is a fair 
contest, not one in which one side has been handicapped and the other enjoys 
all the advantages. The principle of fairness in competition is so ingrained 
in our economic life that legislation to control unfair and cutthroat competition 
within the United States has been passed by the Congress. Yet practically noth- 
ing has been done to state this principle formally in regard to our dealings in 
foreign trade and to protect our industries from unfair foreign competition. 
There can be little doubt that the competition of foreign glass products cannot 
be considered fair. It is hardly fair competition when foreign producers, mak- 
ing good use of the most modern plants, completely rebuilt after the war, and 
equipped with the latest type machinery, can avail themselves of cheap labor at a 
cost considerably lower than the wages paid by the American glass industry. The 
efficiency of foreign plants equals, and at times even surpasses, that of the glass 
plants in this country; yet, this high productivity is not passed on to the workers, 
in the form of high wages. A recent survey of the wages paid to workers in the 
foreign flat-glass industry indicates that they amounted to no more than 25 per- 
cent of the American wages, in the case of Belgium; and to significantly less, in 
the case of other countries. The American flat-glass industry, in which the 
workers earned, in 1959, an average of $3.16 an hour, and which is handicapped 
by somewhat obsolescing machinery, can in no way compete with foreign produc- 
ers under such conditions. 

This, then, Mr. President, is the situation of our glass industry, in brief: The 
industry is declining because of low-cost, cheap-labor imports from abroad. 
Once we have established this fact—and we could hardly escape such a conclu- 
sion, considering everything that has been said so far—we must look for an 
effective remedy. The obvious remedy is to cut down on imports. This can 
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readily be accomplished by placing a realistic tariff on imports of the glass items 
which in the past have been flooding our markets. Thus, we can compensate for 
the low cost of foreign labor, and can enable our glass producers to compete on 
an equal basis with the foreign glass industry. Let those who doubt the effec- 
tiveness of a high protective tariff consider the facts which became apparent from 
an analysis of glass imports in relation to tariff rates. These indicate that the 
imports of glass products on which higher customs duties are levied have regis- 
tered a much lower rate of growth than have the imports of low-tariff items. 
While on a number of other glass products, duties up to 50 percent ad valorem 
are levied, the specific duties levied on plain sheet glass, when converted into 
proportional figures, range between 11 percent and 18 percent of the value of the 
imports. Doubtless, an 18-percent duty is insufficient to offset wage differentials 
of 75 percent. 

What is needed, then, is a realistic tariff on glass imports. A step in the right 
direction is Senate bill 2882, the Fair Labor Standards Trade Act of 1960, which 
would empower the President, after appropriate investigation by the Secretary 
of Labor and consultation with the U.S. Tariff Commission and other interested 
agencies, to increase duties or establish quotas on imports whenever such imports 
have a competitive advantage over U.S. products, by virtue of wage-cost differen- 
tials. The glass industry of the United States has much to gain from the passage 
of such a law—the regaining of its health, and perhaps even a new chance for 
life, growth, and prosperity. 

Mr. Keating. Mr. President, will the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Young of Ohio in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. I am glad to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. Keatine. Mr. President, I am very glad the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has called attention to this problem. The bill to which he referred 
was introduced by me, together with a number of cosponsors. We believe it 
constitutes a moderate and realistic approach to this problem. The bill was 
prepared in conjunction with leaders of the men’s clothing industry and with 
representatives of the labor unions concerned with that industry, in particular, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, headed by Mr. Jacob 8S. Potofsky. 

I have always been a stanch supporter of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act; and I am not prepared to abandon that principle. I am fully aware of the 
fact that foreign trade is essential to our Nation and to the countries of the free 
world. 

The world economic situation today is different from that of a few years ago; 
and I believe we must realistically face that fact. A number of industries in 
our country are being injured by imports in increasing numbers, especially from 
low-wage areas of the world. I refer to industries such as the glass industry, 
just mentioned by the distinguished Senator from West Virginia, the textile 
industry, the ceramic products industry, scientific and optical equipment makers, 
the shoe industry and many others. 

Mr. President, in an overall sense, I believe that the best way to revive our 
balance of payments situation, in my judgment, is to increase exports; and I 
believe every effort should be made to do so. 

Therefore action to aid certain affected American industries injured as a con- 
sequence of increased amounts of low-wage produced imports coming into the 
United States was brought most forcibly to my attention through a comparison 
of certain types of domestic and imported men’s clothing. Tailors in Japan, 
Hong Kong, and other low-wage countries are paid from 12 to 15 cents an 
hour, whereas tailors in this country were paid 10 or 15 times that much. The 
result has been that Japanese clothing manufacturers have been able to deliver 
the very finest quality men’s suits, in this country, to be sold at retail in our 
stores for approximately $50, whereas such suits, when made in the United 
States, would have to sell for a great deal more. These are approximate figures, 
but they show how important and significant this problem is. 

In short, Mr. President, after such a suit is manufactured in Japan, it can 
be sent to the United States where it is sold on the market here for a great deal 
less than the selling price of a similar suit which was manufactured in this 
country for the American market. 

I know that the same problem faces the American glass industry. This situa- 
tion has been brought to my attention many times. 

So, Mr. President, all of us—particularly those of us who are friends of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act—must do something to meet this problem 
realistically and within the framework of this act, lest we be faced with the 
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insistence in this country that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be done 
away with. I’m afraid I can see that demand coming; and I cannot blame those 
who are engaged in certain American industries or those who work in those 
industries and are being thrown out of jobs, for their insistence in this regard. 

For example, Mr. President, I believe that it is very significant that the 
AFL-CIO, which has traditionally supported a rather liberal trade policy, at 
their last annual convention adopted a resolution in which it was stated, in sub- 
stance, that this matter should receive immediate study and attention. I know 
how worried the leadership and the members of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union are about this problem as it affects the men’s clothing industry. 

Mr. President, I believe this problem will be one of the great and important 
domestic problems which we will have to face up to in the immediate future. It 
has international overtones, because of the fact that many of the countries in- 
volved must engage in foreign trade; and if they do not engage in trade with us, 
they may very likely be forced into trading with countries which are not so 
friendly to us. It is well known that trade ties naturally develop and grow 
into other ties. 

The bill (S. 2882) to which reference has been made today is, I believe, a 
moderate and realistic approach. It permits the Secretary of Labor to make the 
finding in those cases in which it is asserted that injury to a domestic industry 
is a result of low-wage competition. I would be perfectly willing to have it 
changed so that the Tariff Commission would make the relevant findings, as long 
as such findings are not binding on the President, who in 8S. 2882 makes the final 
decision, approving or disapproving the Secretary of Labor’s recommendation 
for relief. The President always must be in command of the overall situation. 
In consonance with the needs of our foreign policy, he might wish to override a 
decision which had been made by either the Secretary of Labor or the Tariff 
Commission, and I feel he should have the right to do so, as presently is the case 
under the “escape clause” provisions of the Trade Agreements Act. 

I am glad the Senator from West Virginia has raised this matter. I know, 
from talks with my colleagues, that this problem is of increasing importance in 
many areas of our country. It would be extremely helpful to have a full study 
made of it. This matter must not be taken lightly, and I certainly appreciate 
the great concern of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. I thank the junior Senator from New York. I 
had temporarily forgotten that he is the author of the bill. His statement is in 
keeping with his practice to seek a realistic solution to our problems. I certainly 
compliment him upon having devised this piece of proposed legislation. I am 
grateful to him for his contributions to our discussion here today and for his 
remarks. I know he will continue to seek to press for passage of this kind of 
legislation, so it will help our domestic industries and the people who work in 
them. 


[From Congressional Record, Senate, June 13, 1960] 


NECESSITY OF CURBING IMPORTS OF LOW-Cost GLASS PRODUCTS To SAVE THE 
AMERICAN GLASS INDUSTRY 


Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. Mr. President, the gross national product of the 
United States has just recently reached the unprecedented level of more than 
half a trillion dollars annually, according to the latest estimates of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Unemployment declined throughout the country to 
3,660,000 in April, from 4,206,000 in March. 

All signs point to continued expansion in economic activity of the Nation. 

But what of West Virginia? For years West Virginia has been plagued with 
unemployment. Three large centers of the stone-clay-glass industries, Charleston, 
Huntington, and Wheeling, are high on the U.S. Department of Labor’s list of 
critical areas with large surpluses of labor. In Charleston the rate of unem- 
ployment is currently 8.7 percent of the labor force; in the Huntington area the 
rate of unemployment is 13 percent ; and in Wheeling, 13.7 percent. 

Other, smaller cities in West Virginia, some of them dependent to a large 
extent upon the stone-clay-glass industries, are also suffering from critical 
joblessness. 

As a U.S. Senator from the State of West Virginia, I am deeply concerned with 
the economic health of my State. It is for that reason that I wish to speak 
today about the depressed conditions in the glass industry in West Virginia, 
their cause and cure. 
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Last year extensive hearings were held before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency to explore the possibilities of redevelopment 
of economically distressed areas. 

Deplorable conditions in the glass industry—both flat glass and glassware— 
of West Virginia were described by many witnesses. 

West Virginia ranks second in the Nation as a glass producer. My State also 
boasts the world’s largest plate-glass factory, located in Charleston. Conse- 
quently, when economic sickness strikes the glass industry in West Virginia, 
the economy of the entire State suffers. 

I would like to cite a few examples of the plight of the West Virginia glass 
industry. In the Morgantown area alone, one of the leading glass-making regions 
of the State, three glass manufacturing plants have shut down in the past 9 
years or so. In the early 1950’s a thousand workers were employed in Morgan- 
town’s glass factories. Currently employment is down to 600 or fewer. Further- 
more, most remaining workers in the glass industry are now employed only 2 
to 3 days a week. 

This is what has happened in Morgantown. The story can be repeated for 
the other large glassmaking centers of the State. The plight of employees in 
glass industries is particularly serious since many of them have worked in 
glassmaking all their lives and are not trained for other occupations. 

During the years 1945 through 1950, when imports of glass products were not 
substantial, our domestic industry flourished. There was sufficient demand to 
keep all factories humming. 

However, since 1950, when imports began to increase, the American glass in- 
dustry entered on a period of decline. 

Between 1950 and 1959, the value of imports of all glass products into the 
United States skyrocketed from $14.4 million to $89.5 million. The trend in 
imports of glass products has not only been upward, but it has been accelerating. 
The value of glass imports in 1954 was almost double that in 1950; however, 
the value of these imports more than tripled between 1954 and 1959. The prin- 
cipal foreign sources of glass products are Japan and certain European 
countries. 

Glass imports into the United States are expanding markedly because of the 
vast cost differential, in brief, cutthroat competition. 

Now I certainly am not opposed to competition in business—competition is 
the lifeblood of our economic system ; that is, fair competition. No business can 
survive unfair competition. 

Competition from foreign-made glass products is unfair because American 
wages far outstrip wages in other glass-manufacturing countries. As you know, 
labor costs comprise a high percentage of total costs in the glassmaking industry. 

U.S. employers in the handmade glassware industry pay hourly wages that 
are 2144 times the hourly wages of Sweden; three times the hourly wages paid 
in Italy; six times the hourly wages paid in Communist-dominated countries 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland; and seven times the hourly wages in the Japan- 
ese glassware industry. 

In the flatglass industry, wage differentials between American manufacturers 
and foreign competitors are likewise striking. In 1959 American flatglass work- 
ers earned an average of $3.16 an hour. By way of contrast, wages in the prin- 
cipal competing countries are no more than 25 percent of the American level. 

It is no wonder then that, in spite of American productivity, foreign prod- 
ucts can undersell our domestic products in our own domestic market. 

Foreign glass products have been so successful in their invasion of the Ameri- 
can market that of total flatglass domestic consumption in 1959, 17.2 percent 
was imported, up from 15.2 percent in 1958. 

The situation has been worsened by the fact that American exports of glass 
products have not kept pace with glass imports. In 1950, imports equaled about 
30 percent of exports. By 1959, the value of glass imports was 6 percent above 
that of exports. 

I do not believe that there can be any quarrel with the statement that the 
glass industry of West Virginia is in the doldrums and that, furthermore, the 
economic ills in this industry may be traced in large part to excessive imports 
of cheap-labor products from foreign competitors. Considering the share of the 
domestic market enjoyed by foreign glass products and the deterioration of the 
American glass industry there is no doubt that foreign products have displaced 
domestic manufactures, rather than fulfilled a supplementary demand. 
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Now we come to the all-important question, What course of action should be 
followed to correct these conditions? I believe that the answer lies in a real- 
istic tariff policy. 

A bill, S. 2882, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1960, introduced on January 
21 of this year, would, I believe, be a step in the right direction. This bill 
would empower the President, after appropriate investigation by the Secretary 
of Labor and consultation with the U.S. Tariff Commission and other interested 
agencies to increase duties or establish quotas on imports whenever such im- 
ports have a competitive advantage over U.S. products because of wage-cost 
differentials. Through such action, the United States would place domestic 
glass production on a more equal footing with low-cost foreign products. 

Consequently the enactment of such a law would do much toward restoring 
and revitalizing the glass products industry of West Virginia and of the entire 
United States. 

I urge that the Congress give prompt and favorable consideration to S. 2882. 


Fourco GuLass Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Small Business Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: This letter is being written to you, as such chair- 
man, by us in anticipation of a meeting of your committee to be held at Wash- 
ington on or about Thursday, June 16, 1960. 

Rolland Glass Co., Harding Glass Co., and Fourco Glass Co. are affiliated com- 
panies, all West Virginia corporations, with principal offices and place of business 
for each in Union National Bank Building, at Clarksburg, W. Va., and Mr. 
Russell R. Rice is the president of each corporation. The stock of these cor- 
porations is not listed on any stock exchange, but is privately held almost 
wholly by residents of Clarksburg, W. Va. Rolland Glass Co. owns and operates 
two plants for the production of sheet glass, almost wholly window glass, at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., where it normally employs about 922 persons who reside at 
Clarksburg. Harding Glass Co. owns and operates a like plant, for the same 
purpose, at Fort Smith, Ark., where it normally employs about 617 persons who 
reside at Fort Smith, Ark. The stock of Harding is owned by Fourco. The stock 
of Fourco is owned by Rolland. These plants have been in operation almost 
continuously, Rolland for approximately 50 years and Harding and Fourco since 
about 1935. Fourco is the selling agency for Harding and Rolland products and, 
for convenience, Fourco is used as a general name for all these companies. 

Prior to World War II, the American market for sheet glass, including South 
America and Canada, was largely supplied by American manufacturers, After 
the close of World War II, continental European countries and Japan began 
to enter the American markets. So rapidly has this volume of business grown 
that at this time this foreign glass amounts to approximately 40 percent of the 
production capacity of the U.S. plants producing sheet or window glass. The 
reason of this vast increase in sheet glass imports from the foreign countries is 
the devastating disparity in the cost of the production and delivery of such 
foreign glass as compared with the like cost of production in this country. At 
this time new plants are being built in such foreign countries, or projected for 
construction, and the old plants are being rebuilt and enlarged, with the certain 
consequences that the volume of imported sheet glass will steadily increase. 

During this period of the ever-increasing Volume of imported sheet glass to 
the U.S. markets, produced at a cost so abnormal as to shock belief, in com- 
parison with the cost of the like products in the United States, the cost of such 
glass in the United States has steadily increased. In 1956, American sheet or 
window glass was increased in price approximately 5% to 6 percent. Since 
that time our company has absorbed, without any increase in market price of 
our products, substantial labor cost increases, in addition to the increased 
other cost of materials, freight rates, fuel, electricity, and all other elements 
entering into the product called sheet glass. 

On the 25th of April 1960, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., a dominant producer 
ef sheet glass, of the kind and quality produced by Fourco and foreign manu- 
facturers, addressed a letter to its'window glass customers by which it declared 
its purpose, after the date of such letter, to absorb and pay the freight costs of 
delivery of such products manufactured and sold by it. This, in effect, drasti- 
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cally reduced the price of such sheet glass. Of course, it was necessary for 
other manufacturers engaged in producing sheet glass in the United States 
promptly to pay such freight charges and meet such indirect reduction in price, 
or close their plants and lose their respective places in the competitive U.S. field. 
That letter based the necessity for such action by Libbey-Owens-Ford to meet 
the ever-increasing volume of foreign glass, which constantly undersells the 
American market price. The result of that action of Libbey-Owens-Ford was to 
render it impossible for Fourco to produce and sell its glass at a profit. Foreign 
glass promptly met the reduced price effected by the letter of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. There is attached hereto a photostatic copy of the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford letter. 

As a result of the ever-increasing volume of imported glass sold at a lower 
price, it became necessary for Fourco, to avoid a devastating loss in the produc- 
tion and sale of its glass, to reduce the cost of production. For this purpose 
approxiamtely 30 percent of the employees have been laid off, and as of July 1, 
1960, this employee reduction will approximate 40 percent. This unavoidable 
but necessary action has reduced the production of glass to 521%4 percent of 
normal capacity. 

Whatever the good intentions of Libbey-Owens-Ford in reducing the price of 
glass by the indirect method of absorbing transportation charges, the result has 
been ineffective, because importers of foreign glass promptly met the reduced 
price. Such is the disparity in cost of foreign and domestic glass that it may be 
safely asserted that reduction in the sales price of competitive American-pro- 
duced glass to the place of loss could be met by foreign glass with a profit on its 
operations. Domestic glass industry, competitive with the like foreign glass, 
cannot be expected to compete at a loss. The remedy is not to reduce prices here 
to the level of a loss in operations. This deplorable condition has been the result 
of tariff reduction on imported glass. The remedy must be by the Congress, 
Domestic manufacturers cannot carry the burden of ever-increasing cost of its 
products against the importation of low cost foreign glass. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL Rice, President. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-F'orp GLAss Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 22, 1960. 
To our window glass customers. 
Subject: Change in freight terms. 
To combat the low prices of foreign window glass and to assist our customers 
in meeting competition from this glass made by low-wage European and Asiatic 
labor, we will, effective April 25, 1960, change our freight terms on the following 
window glass schedules: 
No. 13, dated June 5, 1956 (single and double strength) ; 
No. 15, dated August 18, 1958 (heavy sheet 3/16 and 7/32 inch) ; 
No. 3, dated July 12, 1957 (7/32 inch heat absorbing) ; 

to read as follows: 

“F.o.b. factory. On shipments by common or contract carriers, but not leased 
or private carriers, freight will be absorbed and prepaid by us within the 
United States, with the lowest carload rail rate to Denver, Colo., as the maxi- 
mum freight absorption on westbound shipments including Alaska and Hawaii. 
Freight absorption will be based on actual weight at the lowest published 
volume rate, i.e., carload, truckload, or piggyback, whichever rate is lower, on 
seller’s routing.” 

Stopover or other accessorial charges will be paid by the customer. 

There will be no change in our present policy on minimum units of sale. 

Very truly yours, 
C.LIntTon F. Heaea, Vice President. 





STATEMENT BY STEPHEN F.. DUNN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, there is no discrimination of victims of the economic maladies 
transmitted into this country by foreign fuels. They attack large companies 
and small, old and new, strong and frail. In the years immediately preceding 
World War II, when the invasion of east coast fuel markets by residual oil 


imports got underway, the effects were felt immediately in Appalachian coal 


areas. By 1950, many small mines had gone out of business while numerous 
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larger companies had closed some operations and cut back working time in 
others, The impact created literal ghost towns in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The 7414 million barrels of residual oil imports that entered this country in 
1949 were directly responsible for so much unemployment that studies were 
undertaken by subcommittees of both the Senate and House in 1950. One par- 
ticularly poignant statement came from Adolph Pacifico, president of District 
6, United Mine Workers of America, who said: 

“Every time one of the huge new tankers ties up at an American dock, it 
brings not only one quarter of a million barrels of fuel oil, but it brings also 
job discharges for 63 American coal miners for a full year. We import not 
only low quality oil, but unemployment.” 

Spokesman for railroad management and labor also testified in regard to the 
disastrous effects of oil imports on employment in transportation areas. An- 
other witness summed up the overall economic consequences with this reminder: 

“The resulting loss in income and purchasing power is multiplied into a loss of 
billions of dollars that would otherwise be available for taxes, payrolls, and the 
goods and services of other industries throughout the Nation.” 

I think it important that this comment be given serious consideration, Mr. 
Chairman. Coal’s displacement by foreign residual oil can be and has been 
traced right down to the individua] buyers. Railroad traffic figures also offer 
direct evidence of foreign residual oil’s debilitating action on American industry 
and labor. At plants of equipment manufacturers and suppliers to the coal and 
railroad industries, serious business losses can also be traced directly to imports. 
In the case of other small businesses—homebuilders, appliance companies, auto- 
mobile dealers, gasoline stations, haberdasheries, and other traditional enter- 
prises in large towns and small—the losses are incurred indirectly, yet unques- 
tionably they can be attributed to importations of foreign residual oil. Coal 
is so closely linked with every segment of the economy in West Virginia, western 
Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and eastern Kentucky that a study of business 
in general in these regions would emphasize—as was determined in the 1950 
hearings—that the impact of foreign residual oil on small business is in no 
way exclusive to coal and the railroads. Declines in coal tonnages set off a chain 
reaction that creates widespread losses in scores of factories, plants, and business 
houses. 

I shall make no attempt to provide specific instances of such losses, as I as- 
sume it is the committee’s intent to pursue these matters in the course of this 
investigation. I shall, therefore, confine the remainder of my testimony to the 
impact of fuel imports on the economy of the bituminous coal industry. 

It is important to recognize that—and I am using the 1958 figures, the latest 
available data—there are 7,500 companies producing bituminous coal in the 
United States. Of these, the annual output of 7,271 companies is less than one- 
half a million tons each. 

Over the past decade many of the smaller coal companies have, as noted 
earlier in my statement, been forced out of business by the encroachment of 
foreign residual oil on east coast fuel markets. Not all of these companies were 
serving consumers who turned to foreign oil. But the losses to them were just 
as severe and sudden as if they had been shipping right into the disputed mar- 
kets. As coal outlets were cut off by oil importers, a percentage of the normal 
output became surplus and backed up into inland markets. Coal began selling 
at distress prices, prompting conditions in which the marginal operator could 
not survive. This situation prevailed for more than a decade, and the first 
semblance of order came with the White House proclamation setting up a manda- 
tory oil import control program. By them, of course, scores of small coal 
companies had dropped by the wayside, probably never to resume business again. 

The mandatory control program provides at least-a partial haven of economic 
stability, in that the coal operator felt that he could plan ahead without fear of 
further demolition of the market structure. He assumed at long last to have 
some measure of protection against the ruthless tactics of shipping companies 
that set out to capture markets on the Atlantic seaboard by unloading foreign 
residual oil at whatever prices were necessary to undersell coal. 

Unfortunately, some of the oil importing companies showed no respect for the 
order imposed by the White House; in consequence, the tides of foreign residual 
oil mounted to record heights in the early part of this year, finally forcing the 
Secretary of Interior to change allocations from a 6-month to a 3-month period 
in order to keep a closer control on incoming shipments. The recent cutback 
in quota allocations is another step that may tend to stabilize import levels. 
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I should like to point out at this time, Mr. Chairman, that the 7414 million 
barrels of residual oil which caused so much economic misery in coal and railroad 
regions in 1949 rose to 223 million barrels in 1959. When one reads of the 
languid industrial and business conditions that subordinate so many coal regions 
to the status of surplus labor areas, he need only look at these figures to realize 
the extent to which foreign residual oil has been a major causative of depressed 
economic conditions. 

The coal industry is further threatened by a recent decision of the Federal 
Power Commission to authorize the importation of 204,000 thousand cubic feet 
of natural gas daily into the United States from Canada. An additional delivery 
of 204,000 thousand cubic feet on au uninterruptible basis is also awaiting ap- 
proval by the Federal Power Commission. 

If and when this invasion of Middle West markets gets underway, you will 
find more and more small companies with their backs to the wall. Unemploy- 
ment will spiral upward among coal miners, coal sales personnel, railroaders, 
dock operators, and retailers and truckdrivers. Thus, unless the plans to extend 
gas lines are held up, more and more communities, some far removed from coal- 
producing regions, stand to be subjected to a sampling of the retarded economic 
conditions that foreign fuels have brought to parts of West Virginia, Virginia, 
eastern Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. 

While I recognize that the study of this subcommittee is directed primarily at 
economic repercussions created by imports, I feel it is my responsibility to remind 
you that a national security problem is also involved. Inthe early part of World 
War II, when coal demand was accelerated on short notice, small coal com- 
panies which had been able to hang on over the years were able to supply a con- 
siderable quantity of the coal needed for the mobilization effort. Unless impinge- 
ment of American fuel markets by producers of foreign fuel is terminated or 
drastically curtailed, the Nation cannot expect these small coal producers to be 
ready to answer the call in another emergency. When a mine is closed it cannot 
be opened at a moment’s notice. 

Unless pumps are kept in constant operation during shutdowns, under ordinary 
conditions the majority of mines in this country will fill up with water. The 
small businessman cannot afford to keep pumps going or to pay his maintenance 
crews if he has nothing coming in. If and when an emergency comes and he is 
expected to get back into production, he would be faced with a dewatering and 
repair operation that could take from 3 months to a year, depending upon the 
amount of water impounded and the extent of the damage to roof and timber. 

At this point I should like to ask the chairman’s permission to insert a para- 
graph from a report issued June 10, 1960, by the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with respect to oil imports and the national defense. While 
it does not refer to the coal industry, I consider it very pertinent and timely. 
It follows: 

“In general, the committee finds that in the past several years there has been 
a potentially dangerous slackening in exploration for development of domestic 
reserves of oil and gas so necessary for our security in war and peace. -The 
decline in exploration is caused in large part by the falling off of domestic pro- 
duction—from 7,150,000 barrels daily a year ago to 6,850,000 barrels daily in 
May of this year—as a resutl of global factors embracing the fabulously flush 
production of Middle East oilfields and increases in Venezuela and, most re- 
cently, north American production. At the same time that our domestic produc- 
tion has been declining by some 8 percent, our consumption has been rising by 
about 5 percent to some 9 million barrels daily.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to remind the subcommittee that 
(1) the bituminous coal industry has been severely damaged by excessive fuel 
imports entering this country in the last decade and more, and (2) 95 percent 
of all American coal companies are small producers. Bituminous coal, therefore, 
ean offer indisputable evidence of the serious impact of excessive imports on small 
business in this country. 


SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF STEPHEN F. DUNN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


In, his appearance before the committee, Mr, Nelson A. Stitt, director of the 
United States-Japan -Trade Council, made mention of the effect of imports on 
the economy of West Virginia, a leading coal-producing State. 
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Mr. Stitt contends that we cannot unduly restrict imports of foreign goods, if 
we hope to maintain high export levels. He argues that “no industry, big or 
small, has the right to foreclose competition whether it comes from domestic 
industries or those abroad. Our tariff legislation is based on the principle that 
such competition can be limited from abroad only when industries are seriously 
injured.” The coal industry agrees with this principle of reciprocity. It takes 
violent exception, however, when the coal industry and the economy of West 
Virginia are cited as examples by Mr. Stitt to show the favorable impact on that 
State of its foreign coal trade with Japan in reference to the unfavorable im- 
pact caused by imported residual oil. A more incongruous and misleading 
example would be hard to find. The facts show that the impact of residual oil 
imports on the economy of West Virginia so outweigh any benefits accruing from 
that State’s exports to any one or several countries as to render the benefits 
meaningless. 

Completely extraneous is Mr. Stitt’s reference in this connection to West Vir- 
ginia’s exports of goods to Japan. He states that a total of 23.2 million dollars’ 
worth of goods, which includes 17 million dollars’ worth of coal, were shipped 
to Japan in 1957. This country imports no residual oil from Japan and this in 
itself discounts Mr. Stitt’s contention “that the ability of our industry to export 
is dependent to a large extent on our willingness to accept imports from foreign 
nations.” Japan’s ability and willingness to buy coal from West Virginia has 
nothing to do with restrictions on residual oil from Venezuela, Netherlands 
Antilles, and the U.S. oil interests in those countries. Actually, the 23 million 
dollars’ worth of goods West Virginia ships to Japan is far from important. 
Left unsaid by Mr. Stitt was the fact that Japan is this country’s second largest 
customer. In 1957 the total value of goods shipped from the United States to 
Japan totaled $1,234 million. West Virginia’s share in this trade ranks among 
the lowest of all States exporting goods to Japan. West Virginia’s share in 
the export trade to all other countries is equally low, and this in part is due to 
depressed conditions in that State brought on by the dumping of residual oil 
along east coast markets and unequal trade barriers foreign countries impose on 
U.S. exports of coal. Facts substantiate this and clearly show that the West 
Virginian economy (as well as the economies of other sections of this country 
where bituminous coal is mined) has indeed been seriously injured. 

Based on the 1959 experience, the coal producers of West Virginia and, in turn, 
the economy of that State incurred approximately the following losses from total 
east coast imports of foreign residual oil: 

$73,000,000 in bituminous coal sales. 
Over 1,250,000 man-days’ work in the mines. 
Nearly $33 million in miners’ wages. 

Total exports of coal from West Virginia were approximately 44 million tons 
in 1957. In 1958, exports had fallen off to approximately 30 million tons. 
This loss in export tonnage was in considerable part due to foreign restrictions 
placed on U.S. coal. For example, Canada effectively reduced imports of coal 
from West Virginia in 1958 by levying duties and subvention payments amount- 
ing to $13,468,270. Hydroelectricity and natural gas, on the other hand, are 
imported from Canada duty free and displace considerable quantities of West 
Virginian and other U.S. coal from U.S. markets. 

Mr. Stitt states that Japan’s coal requirements will quadruple in the next 10 
years and that if the United States maintains her share of the market this 
should mean about 160 million dollars’ worth of coal exports to Japan in 
1970. Experience in 1960 shows that the United States is not maintaining its 
share of this market. Beginning with this year, Japan has greatly expanded 
her trade in coal with Australia and Canada. The combined total received 
from these two countries amounted to 92,395 tons in January of this year, com- 
pared to 10,635 tons in January 1959. On an annual basis this amounts to ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 tons and is about a fourth of this country’s annual ex- 
ports of coal to Japan. Referring to this change in trends, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s “International Coal Trade” (vol. 29, No. 3, March 1960) 
comments: “Despite the fact that imports from the United States in this month 
exceeded receipts of a year ago, the proportion of U.S. coal to the total feel 
drastically from 78.4 percent in 1959 to 62.2 percent.” 


Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Strackbein, we are very happy to have you 
here. 
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STATEMENT OF 0. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATION- 
WIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, WASHINGTON, 


D.C. 


Mr. Srracxsern. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy. Let me say by way of introduction that this organization 
is composed of upward of 100 associations of industry—individual 
companies, national labor organizations, and national agricultural 
organizations. 

They have in common, despite the disparity of their interests in 
other fields, this problem of import competition, and that is what has 
brought them together. 

The outstanding fact in the world of foreign trade during the 
past year was the decline of the United States in its international 
competitive position. The country imported last year over $2 bil- 
lion more than at any other time in history, while our exports were 
down some 20 percent from the 1956-57 level, which in turn was the 
alltime high in exports. 

The position of the United States was reached after years in pur- 
suit of a foreign trade policy that, considering our domestic economic 
and social policies, could arrive at no other destination than the one 
we reached in fact. The two policies, the foreign and the domestic, 
went in opposite directions. The domestic policies, adopted in re- 
sponse to popular demand, placed many onerous cost burdens on in- 
dustry, and thus, by increasing costs, enhanced our vulnerability to 
import competition. This may be affirmed, Mr. Chairman, without 
upholding or condemning the legislation in question. The foreign 
trade policy of the past quarter century, on the other hand, stripped 
us of most of our defenses against imports in the form of tariffs, 
antidumping measures, “Buy American” strictures, etc. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not continue to read the rest of the state- 
ment, but shall run over it rapidly until the second half. 

The position in which we find ourselves, that. is to say on an 
economic plateau in relation to the rest of the world, has come about 
by the policies just mentioned. 

I believe that the foremost new development with respect to our 
position in international trade has been the wide diffusion of modern 
technology in the other industrial countries of the world. 

This came on top of the high level of prices and high level of costs 
that resulted in this country, “not only from the wage ‘and farm legis- 
lation but also from the participation in World War II. Then we 
had the Korean outbreak, and subsequently the cold war, so that we 
have at work several factors. Not only have our costs increased as 
a result of these various enactments and occurrences in the world 
but we have torn down our tariff defenses. Thirdly, the productivity 
of other industrial countries in the world has greatly increased. 

I should point out that the productivity in some of ‘these countries 
has outstripped the increased productivity in this country. 

Now in the meantime, while it is true that the wages in some of 
those countries have come up, the fact still is that they are not clos- 
ing the gap. They have not come up faster than their productivity. 
In fact, recently a report from the Journal of Commerce showed 
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that the Bank of Brussels, Belgium, in a study, found that instead 
of the productivity gap narrowing between the United States and 
other countries and, therefore instead of the unit cost of produc- 
tion narrowing between the United States and other countries, they 
were actually widening. That is why I say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
United States today finds itself in an international competitive posi- 
tion more serious and difficult from anything else that we have ever 
before faced in history. 

Senator RaNpotrn. Would you wish to add that our wage scales 
in this country do not remain stationary, they are being increased ? 

Mr. Srracksein. That is one of the other factors. I was just 
about to say the only way in which this gap could be closed would 
be either for our wages to stand still or go up less rapidly than the 
wages of other countries or for our wages to decrease as the others 
came up. 

Now, the fact. of the matter is that our wages are not standing still 
and I don’t think that they are likely to stand still. 

I say that quite aside from any position of policy that I might per- 
sonally have in this field. And I might also say that the first part 
of this statement goes on to point out how the imports are beginning 
more and more to injure small industry in this country. This injury 
takes places in several respects. 

When finished products are imported, such as automobiles, bicycles, 
or cameras, the supplier of the parts that go into such imports to 
domestic manufacturers is injured by that much. 

When a car is imported from Europe, our industry, our parts manu- 
facturers do not supply the batteries, the tires, or the glass or the other 
elements that go into these cars. 

Now, I do understand a good part of the steel that goes into these 
foreign automobiles has been actually imported from the United 
States. Beyond that, as exemplified by the bicycle manufacturers of 
this country, more and more of them found it necessary as a means 
of competing with imports of finished bicycles, to import parts from 
other countries rather than importing their parts from parts manu- 
facturers in this country. 

Again, you have your parts manufacturers bypassed, no less than 
the suppher. You have the parts manufacturer—and when I say 
“supplier” I have particularly in mind raw materials such as iron ore, 
on: and all these elements that go into our manufacturing proc- 
esses—bypassed as these products come in. 

Big business is able, in many instances, to go ahead. They have 
been doing so in increasing numbers in recent times. In this way they 
gain the advantage of the lower labor rates that prevail in other coun- 
tries. Small business is not able to do this, nor usually are the sup- 
pliers in a position to do this. 

But hardest hit of all in this respect is labor. Unless conditions get 
so bad that labor will want to emigrate from this country, it will, of 
course, remain behind and absorb the consequences. Now, of course, 
I am sure that nobody hopes that the situation would arrive at such a 
point that labor itself would wish to emigrate. 

Now, turning over to page 5, I make references to the many assur- 
ances that were given by the Executive, by Cabinet officials and others 
when the Trade Agreements Act was first passed, that it was not the 
intent of this act to injure American industry. 
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Now, I may say that these assurances have been repeated time and 
time again and in the color of the greatest sincerity. 

Under minute questioning before the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the House Ways and Means Committee, these assurances were 
repeated, and it was constantly said that if mistakes were made, they 
would be corrected. 

This led to the establishment of the escape clause. In the first in- 
stance, this took the form of an Executive order, and it said that if an 
industry was injured as a result of the increased imports arising from 

tariff concessions that had been made, application could be made to 
the Tariff Commission and a remedy found. 

The results under the Executive order were so poor—in fact, only 
one case, and that was where they succeeded in havi ing a restoration 
or partial restoration of the duty in 1950—that in 19: 51 the Congress 
enacted the statutory escape clause. This differed somewhat from 
the previous escape clause. 

One of the differences was that among the criteria of injury was 
placed a declining share of the domestic market supplied by domestic 
industry. This was done for a very definite purpose. In any case, 
even under the statutory escape clause, the record of the industries 
coming before the Tariff Commission was so unsatisfactory in the 
point of actual remedies granted in the end, that the statute was 
amended from time to time. 

There was a time when, of the various applications made to the 
Tariff Commission, almost half of them found their way to the Presi- 
dent in the form of a recommendation by the Commission that a 
remedy be granted. The record, however, in the White House was 
one of 2 to 1 against accepting the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. A number of widely varied pretexts were used by the White 
House to reject the Tariff Commission’s recommendations. There 
was discernible no particular pattern. 

It appeared that the White House simply was not in sympathy with 
the escape clause, despite all the strong assurances that had been given 
by three Presidents, by every Secretary of State, and a number of 
Assistant Secretaries and Under Secretaries of State that under the 
escape clause we had a sure remedy against injury. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, at the end of my statement to have 
ut into the record a compilation of quotations from the three Presi- 
ents since 1934 and from the various Secretaries of State and other 

executive officials who have appeared from time to time to testify on 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Senator Ranpo.tru. Yes; that will be done, sir. 

Mr. Pornam. Mr. Strackbein, your criticism seems to be aimed 
at the White House’s not going "along with the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission in many instances. Isn’t it true that if Con- 
gress is not satisfied with the final decision of the President, Congress 
has the power to overrule him ? 

Mr. Srracksetn. The Congress has the power by two-thirds vote 
to overrule the President. 

Mr. Putnam. Has it ever been done? 

Mr. Srracxsern. It has never been attempted and is regarded as 
totally impracticable. 

At the bottom of page 6 of my statement I will continue: 
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Latterly, the Tariff Commission itself, by a succession of majority 
votes, has about stopped up the last remaining hope of relief. In the 
past 15 months not a single new case has been sent to the President 
with a recommendation for relief. Either the majority of the Com- 
mission has failed to find injury or has been sidetracked by legal in- 
terpretations of the law that had the effect of avoiding decisions on 
the merits of the cases. Whatever the reason, the record has been 
such that a Member of the Senate said not long ago that the escape 
clause has become a hollow sounding board. The ‘Tariff Commission 
from all appearances, as represented by the majority’s decisions, has 
become an extension of the executive arm of our Government rather 
than of the legislative arm, whose creature it is in fact. 

In a recent case the Commission reinterpreted both the definition 
of “industry” and “threat of injury” with the effect of greatly nar- 
rowing the scope of the escape clause as a remedy. The majority of 
the Commission virtually eliminated the “threat of injury” as grounds 
for a remedy by making the threat of injury by definition virtually 
indistinguishable from actual present serious injury. Little or no 
weight, moreover, has apparently been given to the criterion of in- 
jury that refers to the increasing share of the domestic market cap- 
tured by imports. Presumably if an industry is not actually prostrate 
at the time it goes before the Commission it need have no hope of a 
favorable decision. Even if imports have captured 30 or 40 or 50 
percent of the market, the majority of the Commission is not im- 
pressed so long as financial injury is not extensive. Yet a progressive 
lagging of domestic production behind the rising trend of imports 
is indicative of final destruction of the domestic industry. The Com- 
mission apparently has no regard for foresight even though there 
would be no good reason why the “share of the market” criterion had 
been inserted in the law except to establish a declining share as evi- 
dence of injury quite aside from the presence or absence of other 
elements. ‘The threat of injury implicit in a declining share of the 
market supplied by domestic producers seems to be wholly ignored 
by the majority of the Commission. The Congress need not have 
bothered to write the criterion into the law in 1951. 

Senator Ranpoten. Are you saying that the intent of Congress has 
been subverted by the administration of the act or acts of the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Srracksein. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether subverted 
isthe right word. It has been shunted aside. 

Senator Ranpotpen. Would you say then that the intent of Con- 
gress has been misinterpreted by the Agency in administering the 
act ? 

Mr. SrrackBeEIn. Yes, to the effect of being virtually nullified. 

The question arises whether a law could be written that would not 
be subject to nullification by unsympathetic interpreters and admin- 
istrators appointed by the President. The bipartisan character of 
the Commission does not checkmate the temptation of the Chief 
Executive to appoint members whose philosophy with respect to 
foreign trade accords with his own. The appointive power is a re- 
pository of influence that may extend almost to the point of control. 

The net effect of the administration of the escape clause has been 
a virtual negation of the repeated Executive assurances given to the 
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Congress and to the public as a means of gaining support of the pro- 
gram. The final product borders on fraudulent statecraft for which 
no one will be found to take the responsibility. The right hand is 
not privy to the utterances of the lips. Meantime the victims of 
import competition are left to suffer the effects of a competition that 
derives its advantage, not from higher efficiency and superior quality 
of goods, but from the fact that foreign manufacturers do not carry 
the cost burdens that have been imposed by law and by the conse- 
quences of a world war and high defense outlays upon the American 
producers. 

The wide diffusion of modern technology to the other industrial 
countries of the world from the United States under foreign aid and 
by commercial exports has robbed our producers of the great produc- 
tivity lead they previously enjoyed. Now even our most modern and 
massive industries, such as automobiles, steel, electrical goods, and so 
forth, have become vulnerable to import competition. Small manufac- 
turers and producers are all the more vulnerable because they lack the 
cost advantages bestowed by mass production. As previously said, the 
larger companies can and do extend their production to foreign lands; 
but that fact does not help the smaller producers. 

It is true that today this country enjoys high employment. Our 
national income is at an all-time high. Business flourishes. Exports 
are rising faster than imports. 

What then is wrong? 

Fundamental competitive factors are out of adjustment 

To overcome this fact hard selling is pressed on our export indus- 
tries, longer credit and other efforts designed to open markets to us. 
Cost reduction, greater efficiency through automation and greater 
inventiveness are also invoked as remedies. 

One fact is overlooked. Other countries can also sell harder, can 
also extend long credit, can also invent and automate and are doing 
so right now. 

Senator Ranpotpen. You speak of automation. West Virginia pro- 
duced in 1959 approximately 119 million tons of bituminous coal. 
This was the approximate figure for production in 1958, also. There 
were approximately 5,000 fewer workers in the mine labor forces that 
produced the 1959 tonnage than produced the 1958 tonnage. 

Mr. Stracksetn. That is an example of it. 

Senator Ranpotpu. That is a type of mechanization which has a 
tremendous impact upon the employment in a State like West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Srrackeern. That is certainly true and the more it is extended, 
the more difficult it will become to absorb the new labor force coming 
on the market every year, around 800,000 or 900,000. 

We have lost the lead and with it have lost the means that previously 
gave us the lead. The principal hope held out is that through the 
operation of the principles of economics (whatever those are) costs 
and prices including wages in other countries will rise and close the 
gap. Now, I may say with respect to economics, that it is the best we 
have, of course. 

In my educational background I was a major in economics. I taught 
economics. I was a fellow of the Royal Economic Society of London, 
but I still recognize the fact that economics is not a science and oper- 
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ates in one of the most complicated fields of human endeavor, and 
that many times the facts of life that are perhaps not economic in them- 
selves upset the so-called economic principles. 

The only remedy, or at least temporary remedy or temporary 
expedient, lies in the control of imports by tariffs and/or quotas, as 
ach case may demand; and the maintenance of these regulations un- 
til the competitive factors are readjusted—and I don’t know when 
that may be. This is what the other industrial and trading nations 
of the world utilized with good results; and they did so without stir- 
ring up retaliation and counterrestrictions. In fact, in the face of 
their rising restrictions we dismantled our trade barriers with a few 
exceptions. Now the other countries are lifting some of their im- 
port restrictions. They can afford to do so and may be expected to 
go as far as in their judgment is safe; but they will keep the restric- 
tions within easy reach for possible future use. 

Our greatest need in this field is an escape clause that will provide 
the remedy that has been so many times promised in seeming good 
faith but that has been cynically denied. ‘The excuse is a false inter- 
national sensitivity that must forever remain destitute of good results 
but often productive of foreign contempt. 

Our efforts to increase exports will do us little good if we have to 
subsidize exports such as raw cotton and wheat in order to move 
them; or if we have to depend on foreign aid to gain an export sur- 
plus. Both operations fall back upon the Treasury and come out in 
the form of higher taxes. 

Even if our exports were expanded sufficiently to balance our total 
foreign account, this achievement would not prevent the injury that 
is inflicted on many industries by imports. Many of these industries 
are not exporters, or export only on a small scale because of the rela- 
tive cost situation. 

If we do not control these imports we will find more and more 
industries crippled by them and the avowed purpose of the trade 
agreements program contradicted. Therefore, if the present remedy 
as embodied in the escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act gives 
no better result in the future than recently, the whole approach to 
the problem will need reexamination; and it may be necessary to pro- 
vide for new instruments of control. 

I want to thank you very much for the opportunity to appear 
here. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you. The subcommittee will consider 
very carefully your comments. 

Senator Javits indicates a desire to question you. 

Senator Javits. Mr, Strackbein, I am well acquainted with your 
views. We are under grave time limitations, however. I hope you 
will forgive me for not going into them in more detail. 

Would you be kind enough, sir, to direct your attention to page 10 
of the statement in which I will read only a sentence from the first 
full paragraph, the second sentence where you say, “This is what the 
other industrial and trading nations of the world utilized with good 
results; and they did so without stirring up retaliation and counter- 
restrictions.” 

Would you be kind enough to file any supplementary memorandum 
that you may wish to, to implement that conclusion of fact ? 
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Mr. Srracksern. I shall certainly be glad to do so. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. Idon’t want to take up any 
more time now, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ranpotew#. Thank you very much, Mr. Strackbein. 

Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. May I ask you, Mr. Strackbein, as long as we are giving 
you some homework, sir, if before June 30 you will submit for our 
record a tabulation, documenting product by product the statement 
five lines up from the bottom on page 7 in which you say “Even if im- 
ports have captured 30 or 40 or 50 percent of the market, the majority 
of the Commission is not impressed as long as financi ial j injury is not 
extensive.” 

I suspect you have the data in your office to indicate which products 
and which imports have c: uptured 30, 40, and 50 percent and yet have 
not obtained escape-clause relief. 

Mr. StrackBeEIN. I shall be glad to do that.? 

Senator Javits (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Strackbein. 

Your complete statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The full statement of Mr. Strackbein follows:) 


STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, THE NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE ON 
IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY 


The outstanding fact in the world of foreign trade during the past year was the 
decline of the United States in its international competitive position. This 
country imported over $2 billion more than at any other time in history, while 
our exports were down 20 percent from the 1956-57 level, which in turn was the 
alltime high. 

The position of the United States was reached after years in pursuit of a foreign 
trade policy that, considering our domestic, economic, and social policies, could 
arrive at no other destination than the one we reached in fact. The two policies, 
the foreign and the domestic, went in opposite directions. The domestic policies, 
adopted in response to popular demand, placed many onerous cost burdens on 
industry and thus, by increasing costs, enhanced our vulnerability to import 
competition. This may be affirmed without upholding or condemning the legisla- 
tion in question. The foreign trade policy of the past quarter century, on the 
other hand, stripped us of most of our defenses against imports in the form of 
tariffs, antidumping measures, buy-American strictures, ete. 

Therefore, we are where we find ourselves, by choice. True, not everyone 
believed that these mutually countervailing courses would lead us to the deficit 
position of today; but that nevertheless was the force of the policies we pursued. 
Helped on immeasurably by the war and the postwar demands for our goods the 
United States now dwells on an international economic plateau. The effects of 
this elavated economic position do not fall with equally woeful impact upon all 
elements of our economy. Our importers surely were never more happy. Our 
exporters who until recently were also happy, are having gloomy second thoughts. 
Big business is baffled in some of its segments but some of it has a natural escape 
hatch in the mobility of capital. It can always go abroad (with some possible 
exceptions) and cover itself. Some, if not all foreign investments pay hand- 
some returns. Small business, on the other hand, is comparatively earthbound. 
It lacks the capital reserve to go to Japan, West Germany, or South America to 
gain the advantages of lower costs of production. 

Others who are also in an unhappy position are the suppliers of final assem- 
blers such as automobile manufacturers, radio and electronic manufacturers, 
and many others, when the finished products are heavily imported. In the 
same boat are many parts manufacturers, raw material producers for fabricators, 
finished goods makers, and processors. These find themselves faced by shrinking 
domestic markets when finished goods containing the parts or raw materials come 
streaming in from abroad. This is true whether the domestic producers of the 





1See p. 180. 
2Mr. Strackbein subsequently asked to be, and was excused from this request. 
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raw materials or parts are farmers, ranchers, mineral producers, fishermen, 
lumberers, or specialized manufacturers of thousands of items. When steel is 
imported in large volume the demand for coal falls off. When residual fuel oil 
is imported the same result follows. 

Woolgrowers, cottongrowers, cattle raisers, growers of vegetables, nuts, and 
fruits find their outlets curtailed when lamb, cotton garments, beef, fresh to- 
matoes, walnuts, or similar products come in in increasing volume. These 
producers are largely settled in this country, with little inclination to emigrate, 
although vegetable growing has jumped the border into Mexico and the waters 
into Cuba, lured by lower wages. 

Domestic spark plug manufacturers, makers of lenses for cameras, keys for 
typewriters, or coaster brakes for bicycles are bypassed when these items are 
imported in finished automobiles, cameras, typewriters, etc. They are also 
bypassed if American manufacturers of finished items who formerly bought parts 
from domestic sources desert them for foreign suppliers of parts because of 
lower prices. Much of the growing injury from imports comes from these twin 
sources today, i.e., importation of parts as such or parts incorporated in the final 
product. In the latter event, the imports of the component parts may not even 
be cataloged. Many nuts and bolts, screws and rivets, forgings and castings are 
imported already incorporated in finished products, such as automobiles, machine 
tools, bicycles, ete. As the imports grow in volume the market for the domestic 
suppliers shrinks. Yet import statistics give little evidence of the increase of 
the component imports. 

Of course, many imports do take the form of finished products such as glass- 
ware and pottery, handtools, toys, tile, ready-to-wear garments, shoes, knit 
gloves, etc. In such cases the impact is direct and unmistakable. Much small 
business is adversely affected by finished imports and these have been rising 
faster than any other. 

The largest bypassed element of all in the capture of increasing shares of the 
American market by imports is labor. In the end the impact on labor’s progress 
must be the hardest of all. Labor cannot dodge. It is not tempted to leave and 
emigrate to greener pastures because at present there is none. It sees its future 
cut off as imports mount. Of course, it is told that imports also generate exports 
and that exports and the activities centering around them in turn create many 
jobs. 

Today and for the foreseeable future this happy escape is no longer open. 
Imports kill more jobs than exports can generate for the simple reason that 
more man-hours come in, product for product, than leave the country in any 
dollar-balanced trade. If we export goods in the making of which we paid 
out a million dollars in wages and other costs and bring in an equal volume of 
imported items, i.e., a million dollars’ worth in foreign wages and other costs, 
we will have brought in what would have cost us perhaps a million three or 
four hundred thousand dollars in wages, had the products been made here. 
Our labor then lost three or four hundred thousand dollars in wages. On this 
there will have been paid no withholding taxes. The workers will not have the 
remaining income to spend for food, clothing, entertainment, etc. They will 
buy fewer washing machines, electric irons, cheaper or fewer television sets, 
fewer or cheaper women’s hats, pocketbooks, ete. There will be fewer movies 
attended, less beer sipped, fewer trips taken, not so many outings, ete. All 
in all there will be a shrinkage in consumer demand. 

Among the first to feel these effects at the far end will be the stores, filling 
stations, and retail establishments and dealers generally. Business will not 
be as good as it was or as it would have been had the imports not displaced so 
many workers. 

When the Trade Agreements Act was first passed in 1934 and when subse- 
quently it was renewed for several years at a time solemn assurances were given 
to Congress on each occasion by the incumbent President of the time and by the 
Secretary of State and his assistants and by sundry other Cabinet officials 
that it was not the purpose to injure American industry. Later, after 10 years 
of trial, an escape clause was added to all new trade agreements and this 
clause was finally given the form of an executive order. Thereafter the solemn 
assurances were repeated with an addition. This was to the effect that if 
mistakes were made and serious injury did occur or were threatened, a sure 
remedy was at hand in the form of the escape clause. In 1951 the Congress 


itself enacted an escape clause as an amendment to the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of that year. 
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It would then appear that no industry or agricultural group or labor organ- 
ization need fear the effects of imports. If real injury developed or threatened 
recourse could always be had to the escape clause. This would provide a sure 
remedy. 

Unfortunately a high degree of disillusionment developed as the trial of the 
escape clause instrument went apace from 1951 on. The first disappointment 
came from the reluctance of the President to accept Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations. In a few years’ time it became obvious that while the Tariff 
Commission was finding injury in nearly half the cases brought before it the 
President rejected about two of every three cases sent to him by the Commission. 
In those instances in which he accepted the Commission’s finding of injury 
he diluted the remedy in most cases. 

In the meantime Congress on several occasions amended the escape clause to 
improve its efficiency as a remedy. All this was to no avail. It modified the 
definition of industry to make sure that injury need not extend to the breadth 
of a multiple product operation in order to justify relief. It shortened the 
time allowed the Tariff Commission to make its findings. The President 
nevertheless continued to look askance at the Commission’s recommendations 
with few exceptions. He had his eyes on foreign relations. 

Latterly the Tariff Commission itself by a succession of majority votes has 
about stopped up the last remaining hope of relief. In the past 15 months not 
a single new case has been sent to the President with a recommendation for 
relief. Either the majority of the Commission has failed to find injury or has 
been sidetracked by legal interpretations of the law that had the effect of 
avoiding decisions on the merits of the cases. Whatever the reason, the record 
has been such that a Member of the Senate said not long ago that the escape 
clause has become a hollow-sounding board. The Tariff Commission from all 
appearances, as represented by the majority’s decisions, has become an extension 
of the executive arm of our Government rather than of the legislative arm, 
whose creature it is in fact. 

In a recent case the Commission reinterpreted both the definition of “indus- 
try” and “threat of injury” with the effect of greatly narrowing the scope of 
the escape clause as a remedy. The majority of the Commission virtually 
eliminated the “threat of injury” as grounds for a remedy by making the threat 
of injury by definition virtually indistinguishable from actual present serious 
injury. Little or no weight, moreover, has apparently been given to the 
criterion of injury that refers to the increasing share of the domestic market 
-aptured by imports. Presumably if an industry is not actually prostrate at the 
time it goes before the Commission it need have no hope of a favorable decision. 
Even if imports have captured 30 or 40 or 50 percent of the market, the majority 
of the Commission is not impressed so long as financial injury is not extensive. 
Yet a progressive lagging of domestic production behind the rising trend of 
imports is indicative of final destruction of the domestic industry. The Com- 
mission apparently has no regard for foresight even though there would be no 
good reason why the “share of the market” criterion had been inserted in the 
law except to establish a declining share as evidence of injury quite aside from 
the presence or absence of other elements. The threat of injury implicit in a 
declining share of the market supplied by domestic producers seems to be wholly 
ignored by the majority of the Commission. The Congress need not have both- 
ered to write the criterion into the law in 1951. 

The question arises whether a law could be written that would not be subject 
to nullification by unsympathetic interpreters and administrators appointed 
by the President. The bipartisan character of the Commission does not check- 
mate the temptation of the Chief Executive to appoint members whose philos- 
ophy with respect to foreign trade accords with his own. The appointive 
power is a repository of influence that may extend almost to the point of 
control. 

The net effect of the administration of the escape clause has been a virtual 
negation of the repeated executive assurances given to the Congress and to 
the public as a means of gaining support of the program. The final product 
borders on fraudulent statecraft for which no one will be found to take the 
responsibility. The right hand is not privy to the utterances of the lips. 
Meantime the victims of import competition are left to suffer the effects of a 
competition that derives its advantage, not from higher efficiency and superior 
quality of goods, but from the fact that foreign manufacturers do not carry the 
cost burdens that have been imposed by law and by the consequences of a 
world war and high defense outlays upon the American producers. 
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The wide diffusion of modern technology to the other industrial countries 
of the world from the United States under foreign aid and by commercial 
exports has robbed our producers of the great productivity lead they previously 
enjoyed. Now even our most modern and massive industries, such as auto- 
mobiles, steel, electrical goods, etc., have become vulnerable to import competi- 
tion. Small manufacturers and producers are all the more vulnerable because 
they lack the cost advantages bestowed by mass production. As previously 
said, the larger companies can and do extend their production to foreign lands; 
but that fact does not help the smaller producers. 

It is true that today this country enjoys high employment. Our national 
income is at an all-time high. Business flourishes. Exports are rising faster 
than imports. 

What then is wrong? 

Fundamental competitive factors are out of adjustment. To overcome this 
fact, hard selling is pressed on our export industries, longer credit and other 
efforts designed to open markets tous. Cost reduction, greater efficiency through 
automation, and greater inventiveness are also invoked as remedies. 

One fact is overlooked. Other countries can also sell harder, can also extend 
long credit, can also invent and automate and are doing so right now. We have 
lost the lead and with it have lost the means that previously gave us the lead. 
The principal hope held out is that through the operation of the principles of 
economics (whatever those are) costs and prices including wages in other coun- 
tries will rise and close the gap. This hope is fading rapidly and was in any 
“ase unrealistic and the product of wishful thinking in the first place. 

The only remedy, or at least temporary expedient, lies in the control of imports 
by tariffs and/or quotas, as each case may demand; and the maintenance of 
these regulations until the competitive factors are readjusted. This is what the 
other industrial and trading nations of the world utilized with good results; and 
they did so without stirring up retaliation and counterrestrictions. In fact, in 
the face of their rising restrictions we dismantled our trade barriers with a few 
exceptions. Now the other countries are lifting some of their import restrictions, 
They can afford to do so and may be expected to go as far as in their judgment 
is safe; but they will keep the restrictions within easy reach for possible future 
use. 

Our greatest need in this field is an escape clause that will provide the remedy 
that has been so many times promised in seeming good faith but that has been 
eynically denied. The excuse is a false international sensitivity that must for- 
ever remain destitute of good results but often productive of foreign contempt. 

Our efforts to increase exports will do us little good if we have to subsidize 
exports such as raw cotton and wheat in order to move them; or if we have to 
depend on foreign aid to gain an export surplus. Both operations fall back upon 
the Treasury and come out in the form of higher taxes. 

Even if our exports were expanded sufficiently to balance our total foreign 
account, this achievement would not prevent the injury that is inflicted on many 
industries by imports. Many of these industries are not exporters, or export 
only on a small scale because of the relative cost situation. 

If we do not control these imports we will find more and more industries 
crippled by them and the avowed purpose of the trade agreements program 
contradicted. Therefore, if the present remedy as embodied in the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act gives no better result in the future than recently 
the whole approach to the problem will need reexamination ; and it may be nee- 
essary to provide for new instruments of control. 


NSCAPE CLAUSE ASSURANCES AND INTERPRETATIONS BY THREE PRESIDENTS, THREE 
SECRETARIES OF STATE, AND OTHER OFFICIALS OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 1934 
To 1958 


(A partial review of hearings before the Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee on trade agreements legislation) 


PRESIDENTIAL ASSURANCES SINCE 1934 ON INJURY AND ON THE ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The Trade Agreements Act was first passed in 1934. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
then President. In his message to Congress recommending the trade agreements 
legislation, he said: 


“The exercise of the authority which I propose must be carefully weighed in 
the light of the latest information so as to give assurance that no sound and im- 
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portant American interest will be injuriously disturbed. The adjustment of our 
foreign-trade relations must rest on the premise of undertaking to benefit and 
not to injure such interests.” [Italics added.] 

On June 15, 1934, in a letter to Representative Buck of California, President 
Roosevelt again expressed himself in a manner reassuring to domestic industry: 

“IT am somewhat surprised and a little amused at the fears you say have 
been aroused in California because of the enactment and possible administration 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Certainly it is not the purpose of the 
administration to sacrifice the farmers and fruit growers of California in the pur- 
suit of the will-o’-the-wisp of foreign markets, as published reports would make 
believe. J trust that no Californian will have any concern or fear that anything 
damaging to the fruit growers of that State or of any other State will result from 
this legislation.” [Italics added.] 

These quotations show the early concern over import injury. The statements 
were clear and without evasion. Let us see what subsequent expressions reflect. 

President Harry S. Truman wrote as follows in a letter to Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, May 25, 1945. This was on the occasion of a proposed renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act with authority for further 50-percent tariff reduc- 
tions: 

“T have had drawn to my attention statements to the effect that this increased 
authority might be used in such a way as to endanger or ‘trade out’ segments of 
American industry, American agriculture or American labor. No such action 
was taken under President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, and no such action will 
take place under my Presidency.” [Italics added.] 

This shows conscious continuity from one administration to the next, ie., 
from the Roosevelt administration to that of Mr. Truman. 

Again, President Truman on March 1, 1948, addressed a letter to the Congress 
calling for another 3-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act. In this letter 
he said: 

“Furthermore, we need have no fear of serious harm to any domestic pro- 
ducer * * ® 
ae a 3 ~ * a * 


‘“* * * T assured the Congress, when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was 
extended in 1945, that domestic producers would be safeguarded in the process 
of expanding trade. That commitment has been kept. It will continue to be 
kept * * *. Finally, each agreement will continue to include a clause which will 
permit withdrawal or modification of concessions if, as a result of unforeseen de- 
velopments and of the concessions, imports increase to such an extent as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to domestic producers.” [Italics added.] 


Testimony before Subcommittee on Tariffs and Foreign Trade of the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the Trade Agreements Program, May 1948, page 5 


The third President since 1934, Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, expressed himself 

as follows in a letter to Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., on the occasion of House 
action on H.R. 1, February 18, 1955: 
“No American industry will be placed in jeopardy by the administration of this 
measure. Were we to do so, we would undermine the ideal for which we have 
made so many sacrifices and are doing so much throughout the world to pre- 
serve.” [Italics added.] 

In an address before the Associated Press at the Waldorf Astoria on April 25 of 

the same year Mr. Eisenhower spoke as follows: 
“Reductions in tariffs and other trade barriers both here and abroad must be 
gradual, selective, reciprocal. Changes which would result in the threat of seri- 
ous injury to industry or general reduction in employment would not strengthen 
the economy of this country or the free world. The trade measures that I have 
recommended to the Congress were prepared in recognition of these important 
facts.” [Italics added.] 

President Eisenhower in a speech on the trade agreements program printed 
by the Department of State as Commercial Policy Series 168 and also in the 
Department of State Bulletin (April 4, 1958), said: 

“So in order to dispel honest doubts about the reciprocal trade legislation’s 
great value to the entire Nation, we should first hammer home the fact that safe- 
guards in the law are being strengthened to cope with uneven impact of import 
competition.” [Italics added.] 
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These expressions from President Eisenhower reaffirm the principle, enunci- 
ated by his two predecessors, of safeguarding domestic industries, domestic agri- 
culture and labor against serious injury from imports. In other words, there 
has been no change in enunciated policy in this respect. 

That this policy was profoundly sincere from the outset was made all the more 
evident when certain procedures were established to make sure, both beforehand, 
i.e., previous to entry into any trade agreement, and afterward, i.e., after entering. 
into any such agreement, that no serious injury would be inflicted on domestic 
industry. 

By Executive Order 6750 dated June 27, 1934, it was provided that before a 
trade agreement was entered into public hearings must be held by a committee 
representing the various Government departments having competence in the 
field. This was to afford all interested parties an opportunity to appear, to give 
evidence, and to be heard. The evidence so gathered was to serve as a guide to 
the official negotiating teams representing the United States in tariff-cutting 
conferences with other countries. Presumably, acting by such guidance, our 
negotiators would be able to avoid infliction of future injury on the industries 
that would be affected by contemplated tariff reductions. The committee be- 
came known as the Committee for Reciprocity Information or CRI. 

The avowed purpose was to avoid costly mistakes by taking a look before 
leaping. 

At the same time the early bilateral agreements had built-in escape hatches 
of their own. This practice was formalized in the standard escape clause in- 
troduced initially in the trade agreement with Mexico, January 19438, and sub- 
sequently placed in all others. This device was adopted for the purpose of 
providing a remedy against injury from imports after the fact, so to speak, i.e., 
after a trade agreement had been made. Later the escape clause was also placed 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed in Geneva October 30, 
1947. 

In other words, procedurally elaborate trappings were provided for the assur- 
ance of freedom from serious injury. 


1934 HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS MARKING THE 
INITIAL STEP IN TRADE AGREEMENTS LEGISLATION 


The policy against causing injury to domestic industries through the trade 
agreements program was given expression in the first Presidential message to 
Congress recommending adoption of the program. 

President Roosevelt in a message to Congress, recommending enactment of 
trade legislation, said in part: 

“The exercise of the authority I propose must be carefully weighed in the 
light of the latest information there is to give assurance that no sound and im- 
portant American industry will be injuriously disturbed. The adjustment of 
foreign trade relations must rest on the premise of undertaking to benefit and not 
to injure such interests” (quoted, p. 458, “Hearings on Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments” before House Committee on Ways and Means, Mar. 8-14, 1934). 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, the first witness in the hearings just cited, i.e., 
the first one held by Congress on the subject, said: 

“But in any event, whatever our Government may do in negotiating reciprocal 
trade arrangements, it will first see to it that they are mutually profitable and 
that they are not negotiated in a way that would result in injury or hurt to our 
own country” (hearings, Ways and Means Committee, Mar. 1934, on reciprocal 
trade agreements, p. 23). 

Again, on page 24 of the same hearings he repeated the same assurance, sevy- 
eral times. At one place he said: 

“But our purpose is to make a beginning by picking out one item very care- 
fully here, another commodity over there very carefully, which, as is said, can 
be made the basis of an interchange in a mutually profitable way, so that instead’ 
of anybody being injured, the American people would be helped.” [Italic added.] 

Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre in the same hearing (p. 342) 
gave the same assurance: 

“We are proposing something that * * * while enhancing general prosperity 
is not going to be unduly injurious to any individual industry.” 

On page 344, he continued: 

“I want the American people and the American public cared for * * * the 
State Department has that matter in very careful consideration and is trying: 
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to see whether it is possible to work out some kind of an arrangement which 
will not prove injurious to American producers, through seasonal or other kinds 
of arrangements.” 

On page 345, in answer to a question from a member of the committee, he 
repeated his assurance: 

“The State Department exists, in my conception, to promote American in- 
terests, not to injure them.” 

Chairman Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee, spoke as follows 
(hearings, p. 469) : 

“The impression seems to be that the President of the United States with the 
various agencies he can call to his assistance, would just go in and barter away, 
some say, or as some others say, obliterate American industry. 

“Now, do you not have confidence enough, and are we not all justified in 
having confidence enough in the President of the United States with the agencies 
at his command, to work out this legislation, if this legislation (trade agree- 
ments bill) is passed, without injury to the welfare of the American people and 
American industry?” [Italic added. ] 


1934 HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Secretary Hull repeated his assurances about care against injury to American 
industry : 

“That is the point I make about it, and the last thing that the President would 
want to do would be to injure business” (p. 16, hearings, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on reciprocal trade agreements, April, May 1934). 

In the same hearings Secretary Hull said (p. 23): 

“If you want to reject this proposal, on the speculative possibility that some- 
body will purposely injure another, why, of course, that is not for me to com- 
ment on.” [Italic added. ] 

Mr. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, had this to say in an exchange with 
a member of the Finance Committee (p. 72): 

“* * * T am not for eliminating tariffs, as I said at the very outset. We 
have got to stand on our feet here as reasonable men. J know it is not in the 
contemplation of the present President, nor of any member of the administra- 
tion, to go out and wreck industries. I think it is perfectly chimerical to sup- 
pose that the President, or anyone with the responsibility of acting under the 
authority which we hope you gentlemen will give us under this bill, is going to 
set out to wreck industries. Not for a moment.” 

On page 78, same hearings, Mr. Sayre was explicit. He said: 

“* * * Tt is a proceeding which will mean finding bargains which will prove 
to advantage to foreign trade, without undue injury to American producers. 
Now, those responsible for this program will have * * * a real problem of find- 
ing just how trade can be increased, without undue injury to American 
producers. 

“T have studied the problem enough myself to be convinced that we can secure 
a substantial increase of foreign trade without injury. 


sem * + * * > * 


“* * * the object is to increase our exports without increasing those kinds 
of imports which will work undue injury to American domestic producers.” 
[Italic added. ] 


1943 HEARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, in testifying on April 12, 1943, on the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, referred to the precautions taken to avoid injury (p. 17, 
hearings) : 

“Up to this time, nobody has been seriously hurt in this country by these read- 
justments (tariff reductions). Every precaution is provided in advance to take 
care of any unexpected development that might be injurious or materially hurtful 
to any of our industries * * *” [Italic added. ] 

The Honorable Francis B. Sayre, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, 
appearing before the Ways and Means Committee, April 15, 1943, spoke as follows 
(p. 216, hearings on “Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program”) : 

“Now, our object in adjusting tariffs is to find ways and means for securing 
concessions, and trading off for them reductions in our own tariffs in such a way 
that we do not injure our domestic producers * * *” [Italic added.] 
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On page 229 of the same hearings, Mr. Sayre said: 

“We consider that our mandate is only the granting of such concessions as can 
be done without injuring domestic producers.” 

On page 230 he adds: 

“May I say * * * that the Tariff Commission does, in fact, gather the facts 
and make recommendations (i.e., preceding a trade agreement) as to such con- 
cessions on imports into the United States as it thinks could safely be made 
without injurying American domestic producers * * *, 

soe * * € * * cs 


“Tt isn’t a matter of theory. Jt is a matter of practical, hardheaded, brass-tack 
determination of, ‘Can we increase American exports without unduly injuring 
American producers.” [Italic added. ] 

On page 245, Mr. Sayre said: 

“The difficulty has been (in dealing with Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa), and will be, our careful concern of American producers. We run there 
into various competitive goods. It is a difficult problem. We are not going to go 
ahead unless we find a way of doing so without injuring American pro- 
ducers.” [Italic added. ] 

Mr. Lynn Edminster, Vice Chairman, the U.S. Tariff Commission, in his 
testimony before the same committee on April 16, 1943, said (p. 307): 

“This is indispensable (through assembly and analysis of facts) * * * from 
the standpoint of making certain that the concessions granted to other coun- 
tries will not result in serious injury to the domestic producers immediately con- 
cerned.” [Italic added.] 

On page 312, Mr. Edminster, continuing on the same subject, said: 

‘“* * * ond while they (the men who work on the trade agreements program) 
are not infallible, there ought to be a strong presumption that the decisions ar- 
rived at under the process * * * described are responsible and wise decisions in 
all of the circumstances. 

“Nevertheless, there is ample opportunity, under the program, to deal with 
situations not forescen at the time of the negotiations and to remedy any mis- 
takes that may be made.” [Italic added. ] 


1945 HEARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE APRIL AND MAY 
1945 


Mr. William L. Clayton, newly appointed Assistance Secretary of State testi- 
fied in place of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State. The latter said 
of Mr. Clayton (p. 11 of the hearings) that the primary responsibility for trade 
agreements rested with Mr. Clayton, who was in charge of the economie divi- 
sion of the Department. Said Mr. Clayton (hearings, p. 19) : 

“It is important that the Congress be satisfied that the machinery for the con- 
struction of these trade agreements is designed to eliminate every foreseeable 
source of error and to reduce to the absolute minimum the chance that an 
agreement may work an injustice on some American producing or consuming 
group.” [Italie added. ] 


1948 HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION BILL 


Mr. William L. Clayton, former Under Secretary of State, but in 1948 ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State, under whom the trade agreements program was 
administered for several years, spoke as follows about the Executive order 
that contained the escape clause (hearings, pp. 416-417) : 

“* * * That Executive order was issued as a result of and following several 
conferences which I had with Senators Vandenberg and Miliikin in January 
and February 1947, just prior to the departure of the U.S. delegation to the con- 
ference at Geneva (the conference that resulted in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) * * *. 

* tk * * * + 

“Part I of the Executive order provides for the so-called escape clause. That 
is very simple, Mr. Chairman, and I think one that is very workable and very 
cffective for the purpose for which it was adopted. 

* * * * * * * 

“T submit, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion that is a very effective means of 
giving relief to producers who have been injured or who are able to show that 
they are seriously threatened with injury.” 
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With respect to diplomatic considerations that might enter into trade agree 
ment concessions, Mr. Clayton had a very definite opinion (same hearings, p 
437): 

“There is just one final point that I would like to make with reference to the 
administration of the act, and that is that the charge has been made that these 
agreements are often made, and concessions are often granted, as to our import 
duties, for political or diplomatic reasons. I can assure you gentlemen that 
during my stay in the State Department I have known of no single case in which 
that has been done. 

“We make these agreements purely on economic grounds in order to try to 
increase the international trade of the United States.” [Italic added.] 

Mr. Charles F. Brannan, then Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, also testi- 
fying before the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on the trade agreements 
program, May 6, 1948, page 285 of the hearings, said: 

“It has been a basic policy to avoid injury to established domestic producers, 
whether industrial or agricultural. Moreover, on the basis of experience under 
the program * * * there has been worked out a method for dealing with cases 
of unforeseen threat of injury to a domestic industry. This now insures com- 
pletely against the possibility, even after making duty reductions only with great 
caution, of a disruption of American farm markets by excessive imports of 
agricultural products. The protection now takes the form of the so-called 
escape clause.” [Italic added.] 


1948 HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, SAME SUBJECT, JUNE 
1948 


Mr. William L. Clayton was also the leading Government witness before the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1948. His testimony was given after the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) had gone into effect, i.e., January 
1948. In a formal statement discussing the precaution with which trade agree- 
ments were negotiated, Mr. Clayton (p. 17, hearings, June 1, 1948) said: 

“However, safeguarding procedure does not end there; we also have the 
escape clause which permits withdrawal of any concession which endangers a 
domestic industry. Such withdrawal can be unilateral, if necessary, and may 
occur in case of threatened as well as actual injury if imports under a conces- 
sion increase as a result of unforeseen circumstances. Designed to be operated 
by the Tariff Commission reporting directly to the President, it offers a prompt 
and sure remedy always available when needed.” [Italic added.] 

On pages 23-24 of the same hearings appears the following interchange be- 
tween the chairman and Mr. Clayton: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Has not the President said that there would be no injury 
to American industry? 

“Mr. CLayton. He has said that if it is shown that any concession does 
injury to any American producer or threatens injury, there is a way by which 
that producer can get redress. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did he not give affirmative assurance and did not the State 
Department give afirmative assurance in hearings which have been held on this 
subject that no American industry would be injured? 

“Mr. CLAYTON. That is right, and we put in the escape clause to make sure 
that was carried out. 

66% * a as * a x 


“The CHAIRMAN. If you cannot determine that (i.e., injury, prior to a trade 
agreement), Mr. Clayton, why make an agreement? Why, after promising that 
no industry will be injured, do you speculate with your promise? 

“Mr. Clayton. We don’t speculate, Mr. Chairman. We put in an absolute 
condition which will guarantee the performance of that promise, which is the 
escape clause.” [Italic added.] 

Another interchange on the same subject may be found on page 31 of the 
hearings: 

“The CHAIRMAN. The State Department and the President have assured 
domestic industry against injury as a result of these agreements. You are 
changing that under your latest statements here, that we shall assure American 
industry against injury except as to certain calculated risks. 

“Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. The only possible way that we can insure, that the 
Government can insure, that the administration can insure domestic producers 
they would not be injured by action taken under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
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ments Act is through the operation of the escape clause, unless you want to 
say we are going to make tariffs 200 or 300 percent of the value of the 
commodity.” 

On page 32 of the same hearings Mr. Clayton said: 

“Tf under the Executive order of February 25, 1947 (establishing the escape 
clause), an American producer makes out a good case for his complaint that he 
is being injured or threatened with serious injury and the Tariff Commission 
could so find. J think the President must give relief, regardless of what may 
happen in the agreement.” 

Then again on page 33, the interchange is as follows: 

“Mr. Clayton. The point is, Senator, and I go back to it and I contend that 
I am right, that under this Executive order of February 25, 1947, relief has to be 
given and will be given to an American producer who makes out a good case. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Regardless of what the repercussion might be? 

“Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. JI think it will.” 

On page 40 Mr. Clayton, in answer to the chairman’s comment on the conse- 
quences of failure to safeguard domestic industry, says: 

“* * * T think that movement into action promptly under the escape clause 
to correct any bad judgment that has been made and prompt action will be 
taken.” 

On page 52, remarking upon the difficulty of finding the peril point Mr. Clayton 
replied to the chairman: 

“We don’t profess to have any sure way of finding it (i.e., the point below 
which a duty could not be cut without causing injury), Mr. Chairman. We don’t 
attempt to find it with absolute certainty, because we know we can’t. But what 
we do say is that if there are those cases where we take some calculated risks in 
order to achieve an overall desideratum, and we find we are wrong, we have a 
protection here in the escape clause, so the mistake, if it occurs can be corrected.” 

On page 477, in response to apprehension expressed by a committee member, 
Mr. Clayton replied : 

“Of course, we always have the escape clause if it should develop that these 
companies are being seriously endangered by falling demand, coincidental with 
big imports from abroad. The escape clause is always a means of taking care 
of that.” [Italic added.] 

The Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission, Mr. Oscar B. Ryder, also testi- 
fied before the Senate Finance Committee in 1948. He testified on June 2 and 
his testimony begins on page 107 of the hearings on “Extending Authority To 
Negotiate Trade Agreements.” On page 122 these questions and answers were 
exchanged : 

“Mr. Ryper. * * * If in my judgment the probability were strong that a reduc- 
tion of 30 percent would result in serious injury to an important domestic in- 
dustry, I would be inclined to vote against going that far. 

“The CHAIRMAN (Senator Millikin). You would not trade that against an 
export advantage? 

“Mr. Ryper. No; I would not be inclined to do so.” 

On page 133 Mr. Ryder spoke of the escape clause as follows: 

“Mr. Ryper. I had something to do with the drafting of the escape clause as it 
was originally drafted, and put in the Mexican agreement. Jt was drafted be- 
cause of the very obvious difficulty of foreseeing what would be the situation at 
the end of the war * * * 

“Manifestly, what looked safe then now might in conditions after the war be 
entirely unsafe. So in solving that problem, we hit upon, at my suggestion, the 
present escape clause which is written into the Mexican agreement.” [Italic 
added. ] 


1955 HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION, MARCH 1955 


Secretary of State Dulles testified before the Finance Committee and the ques- 
tion of the escape clause arose. Questions and answers were as follows (Hear- 
ings pp. 1256-60) : 

“Senator MILLIKEN. I would like to ask the Secretary: Does he believe in the 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Act which state that there should be no 
serious injury to domestic industry? 

“Secretary Dutues. I don’t know that one could take that as an absolute 
criterion. Certainly it is a very important one. 
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“Senator MILLIKIN. The law says that. That is what the law says. 

“Secretary DULLES. You asked, I thought, my opinion as to whether you could 
take as an absolute criterion the rule that there should be no imports if they 
involve injury to American industry. I wouldn’t be able to agree with that.” 
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“Senator MILLIKIN. * * * May I read the provision from the law. I am 
reading from section 6(a) of the existing law: 

“ “No reduction in any rate of duty * * * or other concessions * * * shall be 
permitted to continue in effect when the product on which the concession has 
been granted is, as a result * * * of the duty or other customs treatment re- 
flecting such concession being imported into the United States in such increased 
quantities * * * as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products.’ 

“IT don’t know of any exception to that provision. The provision itself seems 
very clear to me. 

“Secretary DuLLEsS. That is the so-called escape clause you are reading there. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Yes * * * 

“Secretary DULLES. I would agree with that. Perhaps I misunderstood your 
earlier question. Could we operate this law without injury to American in- 
dustry? J don’t believe we can operate this law without some injury to some 
American industries. 
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“Senator MILLIKEN. * * * J think that is the heart of the criticism of this law, 
that it is believed that we can injure American producers if, for some interna- 
tional purposes, it will better our foreign relations, or we think it will better our 
foreign relations, and I wonder what the authority for that attitude is. 

“Secretary DuLues. Jt is my understanding that the so-called escape clause is 
not designed to protect from injury every particular element in American in- 
dustry. I believe that there has been some question about amending it 80 as to 
make it read that way. 

oe + * * » * . 

“Senator MILLIKIN. The law says—it refers to goods being imported into the 
United States in such increased quantities * * * as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products. 

“Secretary DuLLEs. I think that is interpreted, sir—I am not a great expert on 
these matters—to mean injury to an industry as a whole and not necessarily 
injury to every particular concern in that business. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. I think the result of that, Mr. Secretary, is that if you are 
a small fellow making one product and are injured, it might apply to him, but if 
you are a large fellow making several products, making money on the whole, it 
might not apply to that part of his business because he is making money on the 
whole business * * * 

“Secretary DuLies. I do recognize that the competition, whether it is domes- 
tic or foreign, does injury, and it injures, first, the weaker and less economical 
units in an industry. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Yes. 

“Secretary DuLLEs. That is just a law of economic life. I don't believe we 
can get away from it. 

* * * a + * * 


“Secretary Dues. * * * I do not think you can have imports without some 
damage, and if your rule is that you will not have imports or tariff reductions or 
sustain them if there is damage to anybody, then I think it becomes automatically 
unworkable. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. I invite the Secretary’s attention to the fact that the law 
doesn’t say that. 

“Secretary DuLLES. I may be wrong in my interpretation of the law. ‘All I can 
say is if the law means what the Senator suggests that it means, then I am quite 
sure that the President will carry it out, because the President is the most law- 
abiding person I know of. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. That raises a question: What does the law say? The law 
says that no business shall be injured, and I assume the President will carry 
out the provisions of the law. 

* a * v o * o 
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“Senator MILLIKIN, Let’s assume a case. Let’s assume that an industry, 
generally speaking, is seriously injured. 

“Do you believe that under some international circumstances the injury shall 
be allowed to take place? 

“Secretary Dues. J do not believe that under those circumstances, that under 
the law, the President would have discretion to commit the serious injury to 
an industry, as a whole. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. I mean a particular industry in a particular line of busi- 
ness. 

“Secretary DuLLEs. Yes. 

“If there was an industry as a whole * * * I think it would be very difficult for 
the President not to take action. * * * 

“If there was a minor injury, or if it only related to small segments of the in- 
dustry, then I think the law does not prohibit the action. 





a * * + * * > 
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“Secretary DuLLEs. All right. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Under that kind of a case, would the President have the 
power, or anybody have the power, to disregard the injury if continuing that 
injury will serve our international purposes? 

“Secretary DuLLEs. I think that under the circumstances the President would 
take action of some kind to remedy the injury, IF IN HIS JUDGMENT serious 
injury existed.” [Italic and emphasis added throughout. ] 

With respect to the importance attached by Secretary Dulles to an “industry 
as a whole” being injured before the escape clause could be invoked, it may 
be recalled that he said there was “some question about amending it [the law] 
so as to make it read that way” (i.e., segments or elements of an industry rather 
than an industry asa whole). 

This was done with the very bill about which the Secretary was then testify- 
ing. In other words, the law was amended to make it clear that injury need 
not extend to a whole industry in order that relief might be had under the 
escape clause (sec. 6(b), Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955). 

On page 2062 of the 1955 hearings, extensively quoted from hereinabove, Sec- 
retary Dulles responded to the chairman of the Finance Committee, Senator 
Byrd, saying: 

“Secretary DULLES. * * * In other words, we have gotten the agreement of 
all the countries to the effect that when we give them a tariff concession we 
can always get out of it through the operation of the escape clause; we have 
made the escape clause a multilateral undertaking instead of just a unilateral 
undertaking.” [Italic added.] 

On page 2079 Mr. Dulles expressed himself on the position of the President 
with respect to the escape clause: 

“Senator MALONE. * * * the President * * * has the full authority as far 
as the escape clause is concerned, regardless of what the Tariff Commission or any 
other agency that you might consult might say. He is the sole judge as to 
whether the escape clause is to be invoked or not, is he not? 

“Secretary DULLES. Yes, sir. 
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“Senator MALONE. These are important points because we have been led to 
believe through various comments and statements made by witnesses and others, 
over a period of years, that there is always a sure way out, that nobody would 
be injured. 

“* * * But the President is the judge of whether or not the good done the 
entire country for the improvement of foreign relations or for the improvement 
of relations between industries in this country, justifies invoking the escape 
clause or the peril point, regardless of what the Tariff Commission says. 

“Secretary DuLLEs. Yes.” [Italic added.] 


1958 HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT EXTENSION, JUNE 1958 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks was the principal spokesman for the 
executive branch before the congressional committee in 1958 when the trade 
agreements program was once more considered for extension. The policy of no 
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serious injury to domestic industry was continued, as a few quotations from 
the testimony before the Finance Committee will demonstrate. 

On page 81 of the 1958 hearings Mr. Weeks in his written statement said: 

“It is proposed not only that the peril point and escape clause procedures 
and safeguards for American industry and labor in the present law be con- 
tinued, but also that the safeguards be strengthened. 

On page 82 the Secretary of Commerce elaborated as follows: 

“There are two broad types of problems against which we all agree safeguards 
are needed. The first is the possibility of serious injury to individuals or seg- 
ments of industries. This is the problem of commercial injury. 

* * * a * * * 


“Our safeguards against commercial injury are of two kinds. One—the peril- 
point procedure—is designed to * * * avoid making tariff concessions which will 
threaten commercial injury. The other is a remedial provision—the escape 
clause designed to give individual firms and industries a procedure for seeking 
a remedy where concessions do as a result of unforeseen circumstances create 
such injury.” [Italic added.] 

In a reference to the European Economic Community (Common Market) the 
Secretary of Commerce spoke of negotiating tariff reductions with it. On page 
86 of the hearings he observed : 

“When these rates (Common Market tariffs) are known, we in this country 
will have to work out our list of possible U.S. concessions painstakingly and 
carefully, to insure that we screen out any which might threaten serious injury 
to any U.S. industry.” [Italic added.] 

On page 88, he added: 

“A Secretary of Commerce, if he is to do an honest job, must do what he can 
to provide protection both for the company and the worker who make products 
for export and the company and the worker who compete with the foreign pro- 
ducer.” [Italic added.] 

On page 131 an exchange took place between Senator Long of Louisiana and 
the Secretary of Commerce: 

“Senator Lone. * * * But on the other hand, where you have got a domestic 
industry that is having a very hard time of it and it is getting the worst of 
it * * * perhaps we should give more protection than we are giving. 

* * * * * *~ *” 


“Secretary WEEKS. I think that industry should be protected against severe 
injury, and the President has so stated in the last 4 or 5 years, several times to 
the Congress, in letters to individuals, that he does not intend to see any industry 
in jeopardy or severely injured.” [Italic added.] 

On page 134 the Secretary of Commerce reiterated the view so many times ex- 
pressed by other officials: 

“T think that if a given industry is faced with disastrous competition, the 
administration's program is to see that it is not placed in jeopardy.” [Italic 
added. ] 


OPINIONS OF SUPPORTERS OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM ON ESCAPE CLAUSE 
REMEDY 


The notion that the escape clause offers a true remedy to domestic industry 
that is seriously injured or threatened by imports has persisted among those 
who have no doubt been impressed by the Presidential and other official assur- 
ances of the availability of a remedy. 

Testimony given in various public hearings by a variety of nongovernmental 
witnesses who support the trade agreements program indicates how wide- 
spread the notion has become. 

The hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee, May 3-8, 1948, 
on the trade agreements program produced the following statements, excerpted 
from oral or written testimony: 

W. R. Ogg, the American Farm Bureau Federation (also a supporter of the 
program) in his statement said (p. 252ff) : 

“The reciprocal trade program is one of the practical tools that can be used to 
promote trade without unduly disrupting our domestic industries. 

+ cd * ~ * * * 


“One of the safeguards is the so-called escape clause, which should be in- 
cluded in all trade agreements. 
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“We favor a gradual reduction (of tariffs) * * * where it can be done without 
injury to our interests. Certainly we would not favor reducing a tariff that 
would put us out of business or seriously injure domestic industry.” [Italic 
added. ] 

Charles P. Taft, testifying in support of the trade program, said the follow- 
ing (pp. ff.) : 

“The statement made by Mr. W. L. Clayton on many occasions 3 years ago 
was that this program had been and would be so administered as to cause no 
substantial injury to any American industry of any importance.” [Italic added. ] 

Mr. Russell Smith, legislative secretary. National Farmers Union testified 
as follows (p. 308): 

“It should be mentioned that the so-called escape clause does not appear in 
trade-agreement legislation. (This testimony was in 1948. Escape clause legisla- 
tion was enacted by Congress in 1951.) From the first, however, the trade agree- 
ments program has been conducted with appreciation of the need, not only for 
preventing injury to any industry in the granting of reduction of duties, but also 
for having an escape of some sort in case unforeseen developments might cause 
injury to an industry affected by a concession granted. 

“Reliance was placed not only on general annulment provisions but also on 
specific safeguards * * *, 
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“Experience with these safeguards indicated the need for a more specific 
escape of the type now generally employed. The language of the present escape 
clause was first employed in the agreement concluded with Mexico in 1943 * * *. 
Executive Order 9832 of February 25, 1947, made it mandatory that the clause 
be included in all future agreements * * *.” [Italic added. ] 

Morris 8. Rosenthal, president, National Council of American Importers, spoke 
in a similar vein (p. 325) : 

“Executive Order No. 9882 was issued * * * Senators Vandenberg and 
Millikin * * * Participated in the meeting with the President, as did Under 
Secretaries of State Acheson and Clayton, thereby assuring the bipartisan nature 
of the order. The Executive order was important in that it provided for an 
escape clause * * *,” [Italic added. ] 

Mr. Earl O. Shreve, president, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
also testified. His testimony begins on page 215 of the 1948 hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. He stated that the chamber’s policy was 
adopted in 1946 on the subject of trade agreements. Among other things it 
said (p. 217): 

“There should be appropriate safeguards * * * and clauses in the agreements 
providing, in case of unforeseen developments, for the modification or withdrawal 
of concessions, in order to prevent serious injury to domestic producers. Neither 
im the original form nor in practical applicaiton by reason of events that were 
not contemplated should agreements be permitted to cause destructive competi- 
tion in American agriculture or industry.” [Italic added. ] 

The National Foreign Trade Council was represented at the hearings by Mr. 
William S. Swingle, executive vice president. On page 169 of the hearings he 
said: 

“Such an escape clause (referring to the escape clause contained in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) provides a much more realistic device for 
protecting American industries from harmful competition from foreign concerns 
in the American market than would be afforded by * * * (the peril point then 
proposed by legislation). All such investigations (under the peril point pro- 
cedure) and recommendations by the Tariff Commission prior to negotiation of 
a trade agreement must of necessity be rather speculative in character, since so 
many variable and unknown factors would be involved in such investigations.” 
[Italic added. ] 

R. M. Hollingshead Corp., pp. 519-20 of the hearings: 

“Adequate safeguards, against misuse of the tariff authority are contained in 
the act and satisfactory provisions are carried out in administration of the 
program to redress any injury that changing conditions might inflict on domestic 
industry. 
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“Escape clause in all agreements gives adequate protection to any American 
industry fearful of being harmed: All American industries are assured that the 
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administration of the act will not harm them. They are given the opportunity, 
upon being harmed, to request immediate relief.” [Italics added.] 

Spokesmen for the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce informed the com- 
mittee as follows (p. 522 of the hearings) : 

“The inclusion of so-called escape clause provided for in the Executive order 
issued February 25, 1947, by the President guarantees adequate protection to 
domestic industry against destructive competition from foreign goods, with the 
oe Commission given authority to administer this provision.” [Italics 
added. ] 

W. L. Batt, former president of SKF Industries, said (p. 524) : 

“We think the safety measures provided will insure against material damage 
to American industry.” 

The vice president of Grace Line, Inc., said (p. 528) : 

“Escape clauses and negotiation machinery give ample outlet for special cases.” 

Wilbur-Ellis Co., large San Francisco importers said much the same (p. 529): 

“Individually negotiated reciprocal trade agreements give much-needed im- 
petus to our own import trade and at the same time, by the provision of escape 
clauses, protect our domestic economy and domestic producers.” 

Mr. Alger Hiss, former president, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, testified before the Senate Finance Committee, June 2, 1948, on H.R. 
6566 (trade agreements extension bill) making a statement in behalf of the 
Citizens’ Committee for Reciprocal World Trade. First he inserted a statement 
of Mr. Gerard Swope, former president, General Electric Co., into the record. 

In Mr. Swope’s statement reference is made to the procedures followed under 
the trade agreements program. He said (p. 177): 

“These procedures are thoroughly democratic in providing public hearings at 
which interested parties can present not only their facts but even their fears; 
* * * and in making assurance doubly sure by previding an ‘escape clause’ 
under which relief is mandatory, after Tariff Commission study and recom- 
mendations, for even the threat of injury to a bona fide domestic interest.” 
[Italics added.] 

Here is evidence that someone was sufficiently misinformed to believe that 
the remedy provided by the escape clause was “mandatory.” That notion could 
only have come from State Department publicity. Presidential statements and 
the like. 

Mr. Hiss, in his own testimony differed from nearly all the other official wit- 
nesses. On page 190 of the 1948 hearings is found the following interchange 
between Mr. Hiss and Chairman Millikin of the Finance Committee: 

“Mr. Hiss. Senator, the Presidential order to which you refer, I think, relates 
to the escape clause solely, does it not? 

“The CHAIRMAN. I am not speaking of that. I am speaking of the Presi- 
dent’s assurance in public speeches and otherwise that the operation of this act 
would not be permitted to injure any domestic industry. 

“Mr. Hiss. It seems to me the record has demonstrated that that is the 
result. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you accept that as the standard? 

“Mr. Hiss. Senator, if you mean that in no case would any single Amer- 
ican industry be in any way injured by imports permitted through a con- 
cession, J would not agree. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Serious injury. 

“Mr. Hiss. I would say any——— 

“The CHAIRMAN. You still would not agree? 

“Mr. Hiss. I still would not agree.” [Italics added.] 


(The following letters were received from Mr, Strackbein subse- 


quent to the hearing :) 
THE NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE 
OF INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND LABOR 
ON IMPORT-ExporT PoLicy, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAVITS: This is in reply to your query during the hearings on 
June 16 before the Senate Small Business Committtee about my testimony, mid- 
dle of page 10. The statement was as follows: 

“This is what the other industrial and trading nations of the world utilized 
with good results: and they did so without stirring up retaliation and counter- 
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restrictions. In fact, in the face of their rising restrictions we dismantled 
our trade barriers with a few exceptions.” 

You wished that I supply some documentation of this assertion. 

First, I wish to say that I should have added the words “from us” at the 
end of the first sentence. This becomes clear from the next sentence. I, of 
eourse, could not say that some of the restrctions established by other coun- 
tries may not have been directed at each other. Most of them, I feel sure, 
were aimed at the dollar area because they were set up principally in response 
to “balance of payment difficulties,” and as such were authorized by GATT. 

My point is, and I think I have expressed it better elsewhere, that the fear 
of retaliation has been greatly exaggerated. If you are further interested 
I shall be glad to supply some observations. 

It will be appreciated if this letter is printed after the close of my testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, Chairman. 


THE NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE 
OF INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND LABOR 
ON IMPORT-EXxPorT PoLicy, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAvITs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAVITS: In the hearings before the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee on June 16 you requested that we furnish you a statement of our foreign 
trade program. 

We do not now have in being the program that we may offer in the next 
Congress. 

However, the principles to which we are dedicated and which will no doubt 
guide any new legislative approach will almost certainly include the following: 

(1) A remedy against substantial injury from imports. Such a remedy would 
consist of tariff quotas or simply higher tariffs or outright quotas, as the situa- 
tion might demand. Each import and competitive situation must be determined 
on its merits. Tariff quotas are preferable in those instances when a straight 
tariff increase would not be suitable. A straight quota, on the other hand, might 
be necessary where import competition is on such diverse levels that a tariff would 
not fit them all. 

(2) The remedy should be confined to meritorious cases. There should be no 
general tariff increase. 

(3) No further tariff reductions across the board such as those carried out 
under GATT should be made until our competitive standing changes very sub- 
stantially for the better. This may be a long time in view of the rising produc- 
tivity abroad as a result of widespread mechanization while the wage gap is not 
narrowing in proportion. 

(4) In setting up quotas they should be in terms of a stated share of the 
domestic market to be supplied by imports. This would permit imports to grow 
with the growth of the domestic market. This principle would be followed wheth- 
er the quota were an absolute one or a tariff quota. In the latter case a higher 
specified rate of duty would go into effect on any imports above a given share 
of the market. This duty should be high enough to put the brakes on imports 
above the break point. 

(5) To insure effective application of a remedy it must be extricated from 
foreign policy considerations. 

It should be understood that when we go into a trade agreement we reserve 
the right to modify or withdraw a concession if it turns out to be injurious. All 
parties have that undoubted right, and they all understand it. Therefore there 
could be no proper objection to action in accordance with this understanding 
so long.as the administrative procedure were sound and administrative decisions 
based on the facts. 

The President therefore should have no place in the remedial procedure so 
long as proposed remedies remained within the confines of modifying or with- 
drawing a concession. If the remedies proposed to go beyond that point, as 
might be necessary in some cases, the President might be given a voice in the 
part that goes beyond withdrawal or modification of the concession. Since the 
regulation of foreign commerce is a function of the Congress, the President’s 
voice should not be decisive. 
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(6) Because wages in relation to productivity are the principal factor that 
determines competitive levels, both relative wage rates and relative produc- 
tivity abroad should be examined in all instances where this is feasible; and 
the results should be used as guides to corrective action. However, under present 
conditions accurate information is not usually available or attainable. There- 
fore invoice prices of imported foreign goods should be used as evidence of the 
actual impact of import competition. 

After all it is the price at which the imports are sold to this country that deter- 
mines their competitive impact. The level of wages and the productivity abroad 
are automatically reflected in these prices in most cases. 

You are at liberty to make this letter a part of the printed record. 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, Chairman. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Charles Taft is our next witness. 

Mr. Taft, we welcome you here. I know you well and I am sure 
Senator Randolph does. We are always glad to see you and are 
pleased that you should honor us with your testimony. 

I ask you, sir, if you think that without undue strain you could do 
everything you want to in 15 minutes, because Secretary Fisk has a 
time problem. 

Mr. Tarr. I will certainly try, sir. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. TAFT, GENERAL COUNSEL, COM- 
MITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE POLICY, WASHINGTON, D.C.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN W. HIGHT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Tarr. My name is Charles P. Taft. I am general counsel of 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy. 

Following the suggestion that Senator Javits just made, I will do 
my best to restrain from answering some of Mr. Strackbein’s state- 
ments. 

Senator Javirs. We would never want a Taft to feel too inhibited. 
Use your time as you think best and let’s say try to finish by 3:15. 

Mr. Tarr. I will stop as quickly as I can, sir. 

I have set out here the background of our committee and we will 
be glad to give you a list of our directors if the committee would like 
that. 

We are not free traders. We are not just big business. 

The subcommittee is considering today the problem of the impact 
of imports on American small business. Let me say first that the 
committee which I represent is completely sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of American industry, whether large or small, caused by sub- 
stantial increase in competitive imports. We recognize that a rapid 
increase in competitive imports can sometimes cause serious adjust- 
ment problems for workers, for enterprises, and for communities. On 
the other hand it has been our experience that in most cases of indus- 
trial adjustment, the primary cause has not been an influx of imports, 
but rather the normal working of the competitive process within the 
United States whereby some products are displaced in the market- 
place by newer, more advanced products better adapted to the re- 
quirements of the consumer. This is typical and inevitable under our 
economic system. 

It is probable that a distinction might be made between the effect 
of new competition (either foreign or domestic) upon small business 
and upon large business. There is undoubtedly greater flexibility 
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among large corporations with a diversity of products either to shift 
their emphasis from one product to another as the competition de- 
mands or to effect cost economies which may involve substantial cap- 
ital investment. These courses are frequently not open to small busi- 
ness and the consequences of new competition ma more serious. 

The subcommittee is, of course, aware that so far as new competi- 
tion caused by increased imports is concerned, the trade agreements 
legislation contains the peril point, the escape clause, and the national 
security amendment. Under the present terms of the escape clause 
as amended in 1955 and 1958, the Tariff Commission is required to 
entertain claims of serious injury put forward by only a “segment” of 
an industry or indeed by industries which, although highly diversi- 
fied, consider that only one of their many products has sustained in- 
jury from imports. Moreover, the escape clause provides that the in- 
jury need not be the result solely of imports—it requires merely that 
increased imports “contribute substantially” to the injury. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to an item in the 
Daily News Record, the textile industry newspaper for the 14th, 
yesterday morning, and I would just read a few items from it. It 
says: 

The impact of Far Eastern imports on the American men’s wear market has 
diminished considerably over the past year, according to industry observers. 

* * * this phase of the import problem has fallen into perspective. Pro- 
ducers here now feel that Far Bastern competition is something they can “live 
with.” 

Obsolescence and hidden cost factors were the first weaknesses to appear in 
the plans of importers and those buying from importers. 

With style consciousness growing in the United States, it has become difficult 
to predict fashion trends several months in advance, a task necessary for those 
buying men’s wear from Far Eastern sources. Thus, the majority of producers 
in Japan and Hong Kong in the popular price fields have narrowed their concen- 
tration to staple merchandise. 

Hidden costs have taken their toll of opportunists who looked upon Far Eastern 
imports as a sort of bonanza and, inexperienced in the field, quoted unrealistic 
resale prices. 

The departure of these entrepeneurs from the field has done much to clear the 
price picture. 

Much of the reputation of the Far East for fantastically low prices was based 
upon the “no-profit” and “distress” prices quoted by these operators. 

Senator Javirs. That is the Daily News Record of when ? 

Mr. Tarr. June 14. The headline is “U.S. Manufacturers Seen 
Holding Own Against Far East.” 

Senator Javirs. I would like, if you will allow me, to incorporate 
that in the record of the hearing as part of your testimony. 

Mr. Tart. Thank you, sir. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


{From Daily News Record, June 14, 1960] 
U.S. MANUFACTURERS SEEN HoLpING OWN AGAINST Far East 


Obsolescence, Rising Costs Held Among Factors Which Minimize Far East 
Advantages, as U.S. Manufacturers Rise to the Challenge With Efficiency, 
Flexibility 


(By Jack Herschlag) 


The impact of Far Eastern imports on the American men’s wear market has 
diminished considerably over the past year, according to industry observers. 
!., Following an initial wave of concern in this country, particularly among man- 
ufacturers, this phase of the import problem jhas fallen into perspective. Pro- 
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ducers here now feel that Far Eastern competition is something they can “live 
with.” 

Obsolescence and hidden cost factors were the first weaknesses to appear in 
the plans of importers and those buying from importers. 

With style consciousness growing in the United States, it has become difficult 
to predict fashion trends several months in advance, a task necessary for those 
buying men’s wear from Far Eastern sources. Thus, the majority of producers 
in Japan and Hong Kong in the popular price fields have narrowed their con- 
centration to staple merchandise. 

Hidden costs have taken their toll of opportunists who looked upon Far Eastern 
imports as a sort of “bonanza,” and, inexperienced in the field, quoted unreal- 
istic resale prices. The departure of these entrepreneurs from the field has done 
much to clear the price picture. Much of the reputation of the Far East for 
fantastically low prices was based upon the “no-profit” and “distress” prices 
quoted by these operators. 

Some U.S. manufacturers are still alarmed about the Far Eastern situation. 
They look upon it as part of a broader problem involving all low-wage garment- 
producing countries. They have made repeated efforts to have import quotas 
imposed or tariffs raised. However, Government agencies have made it clear 
that these imports are looked upon officially as part of our economic aid to under- 
developed countries, and that this policy is likely to continue. 

Spokesmen for the Federal Government have encouraged the U.S. proponents 
of economic action against low wage imports to reexamine their own operations 
with an eye to cutting costs, eliminating waste and finding more lucrative mar- 
kets, including exports. In recent months, textile and apparel authorities travel- 
ing abroad have supported this approach by pointing out certain unexplored for- 
eign markets for U.S. goods. 

One source of encouragement to U.S. suppliers has been the phenomenon of a 
U.S. producer making great strides in the low-priced dress-shirt market through 
automation, while its strongest competitor, manufacturing in the Far East, has 
turned its attention more to trading up and diversification. Market experts see 
this as evidence that American men’s wear manufacturers can rise to meet any 
kind of competition. 

Quality has been a factor that until now has worked largely against the im- 
porters. Recently a number of rubber lined outerwear garments damaged by 
dry cleaning fluids were traced to Hong Kong suppliers. Such incidents have 
soured many American retailers on Far Eastern male wear. Ironically, this 
comes at a time when importers and American firms manufacturing in the Far 
East, claim quality standards have risen to a high degree of U.S. acceptability. 
The unanswered question is whether the improvement has come too late. 

Another irony of the Far Eastern sitaution is that the longer factories in those 
areas deal in the American market, the smaller becomes their main advantage— 
price. Workers in Japan and Hong Kong gradually succeed in their demands 
for higher wages, shorter hours and fringe benefits, eventually driving up produc- 
tion costs to where added shipping and credit costs bring their wholesale prices 
to within range of prices quoted by U.S. manufacturers. 

Still, there is a lively business being done with Far Eastern resources, mainly 
in popular priced stables. The major retail chains and some large U.S.-based 
importing and manufacturing organizations are the key movers. American 
suppliers have learned to “work around” this situation by offering styled goods, 
by stressing other price ranges, by being flexible on deliveries, by playing up 
the importance of reorders, by cooperative advertising, brand name promot- 
ability, ete. 

Mr. Tart. In addition to that, I would like to call the committee’s 
attention to a piece in the New York Times of yesterday where syn- 
thetics have been a puzzle to the consumer. The first paragraph says, 
“Take a little antron, mix it with some estron, add a touch of avril 
and sprinkle lightly with verel; stir thoroughly and rinse in a solution 
of vat pigments; place in a medium oven and serve with trimmings.” 

A small producer has great difficulty if he gets into this field and 
this is his problem, not imports. 

A further illustration is the efforts of those who buy from the man- 
ufacturers to get standardization. I try to buy the same socks when 
I have worn out the set that I have. I can’t find the same socks in the 
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synthetic field. This is a very serious problem and one of the most 
serious in the field of men’s wear. I might say that in the field of coal 
and oil—as I don’t doubt the Senator from West Virginia is aware— 
the loss of coal over the period of some 10 to 15 years is far greater to 
diesel engines than it is to residual fuel by far. This is one sample 
of the kind of shift that makes things very difficult. Actually, the 
high efficiency of the coal industry in West Virginia, which has made 
it possible to ship abroad, with wages only one-tenth in Germany or 
Belgium what they are in the United States, is now no longer goin 
to operate as well because in Europe, they are beginning to put in ol 
instead of coal so that the problem is not likely to grow in the future, 
even though coal is the ultimate fuel, Senator. 1 am sure I am con- 
vinced myself. 

In our view, the es clause is about as broadly written and all 
encompassing as it can be. The principal requirement is that a case 
be made before the Tariff Commission that serious injury has been 
caused or threatened in part by imports to a part of an industry. In 
spite of the wide publicity given to complaints of unemployment 
and injury caused to American industry by increased imports, it is 
remarkable that so few cases have been lodged before the Tariff Com- 
mission in recent years, and, moreover, that so few of those which 
have been lodged have been sustained by the Commission. This would 
suggest that import competition is commonly used as a scapegoat by 
industries which are forced to undergo adjustment caused primarily 
by other factors. It is undoubtedly true that thousands of enterprises 
and hundreds of thousands of workers shift their occupations yearly 
in the United States as a result entirely of changes in the domestic 
competitive situation. On the basis of the evidence adduced by the 
Tariff Commission the shifts in employment and in productive facili- 
ties induced by import competition are a fraction of those caused by 
other factors. 

The foregoing is not to say that there are not sudden invasions of the 
domestic market by foreign products—invasions which are frequently 
disruptive of market stability. This has occurred in a number of indi- 
vidual textile products—although not the major ones—and perhaps 
others. ‘The rubber footwear industry might be a case in point. 
While there have been large increases in imports of rubber footwear, 
the available statistical breakdown of the types involved is not suf- 
ficiently complete to determine (1) whether there has been serious 
injury to a sector or sectors of the domestic industry or (2) whether 
the bulk of imports have been noncompetitive in type with U.S. 
products. It is notable that thus far there has been no application 
from this industry for escape clause action before the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The problem of sudden and “massive” imports into particular 
markets is currently a subject of consideration within the GATT. A 
working group of the GATT members are attempting to devise a 
multilateral solution which would minimize market disruption and 
at the same time safeguard the interests of the exporting nations. As 
part of this study the GATT is examining whether certain countries, 
such as the United States, are bearing the brunt of heavy exports of 
particular products, while other countries are protecting their markets 
with high tariffs or quantitative restrictions. From the standpoint of 
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the United States, the problem, to the extent that it exists, would be 
relieved by a relaxation of these restrictions by other countries so 
that the exports from the so-called low wage countries would be widely 
dispersed throughout the trading world rather than concentrated in 
one or two markets. Under Secretary of State Dillon raised this 
problem in Tokyo last November and it now appears substantial 
progress toward a solution is being made. The objective is, of course, 
a gradual and sustained increase in exports of light manufactured 
goods from countries in the process of development to all major 
markets so that export earnings can contribute to their further de- 
velopment and that, equally, consumers in fully industrialized coun- 
tries can have the advantage of lower prices without major market 
disruption. 

It would be the height of inconsistency if the United States were 
increasingly to close its markets to the manufactures of those coun- 
tries upon which we are expending billions in foreign aid and invest- 
ment capital so that their living standards may progressively increase. 
Restriction of our markets would only defeat our basic foreign eco- 
nomic purpose and play directly into the hands of the Soviet bloc. 

Your committee is concerned with small business. It is undoubt- 
edly aware of the enormous stake that American small business has in 
foreign trade. It was officially estimated some years ago that some 
414 million Americans depend either directly or indirectly for their 
livelihood upon foreign trade and over 3 million of this number upon 
exports. However, many of our exports, particularly of manufac- 
tured goods, are made in the end by large business rather than small 
and the stake of small business in these exports is thus frequently ob- 
scured. The following are some typical examples of the interest 
smal] business has in these exports: 

1. According to Maritime Affairs, issue of May 1960: 

Daily, cargoliners set course for world ports with U.S. electrical industry ex- 
ports that, in 1958, were manufactured by over a million electrical workers and 
valued at more than $1.1 billion * * * Westinghouse, in a recent year, bought 
$1 billion of materials from 20,000 suppliers, more than 18,000 of which employ 
fewer than 500 people. 

2. Caterpillar Tractor Co., in a statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1958, pointed out that its total employment was 
41,300 workers and its exports approached 50 percent of its entire 
output. 

Purchases of the goods and services of others are a source of major employ- 
ment in the plants and plant areas of our 5,400 suppliers. The magnitude of 
this extended effect is indicated roughly by the volume of our noncapital U.S. 
purchases which in 1957 totaled $290 million. Of this amount, for example, 
$67 million went to the purchase of 434,000 tons of steel in various forms. To 
the best of our information, this tonnage would require the employment of about 
3,500 people in the steel industry. 

3. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. which sells so many of its planes abroad 
gives the following breakdown on the sale abroad of a single plane 
costing $2 million. Of the total amount, the corporation receives 
$894,000, or 45 percent, covering materials, services, and expenses. 
The balance of $1,106,000 is divided among 2,000 U.S. firms through- 
out 38 States. Principal subcontractors receive orders amounting to 
$516,000 while orders totaling $590,000 are placed with small busi- 
nesses each of which employs less than 500 persons. 
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The foregoing examples merely suggest the importance to small 
business of our export markets. Everyone is perfeetly aware that we 
cannot continue to export unless we continue to import and any re- 
striction upon imports would have immediate repercussions on our 
export trade. 

The Committee for a National Trade Policy since its beginnings has 
felt that in cases where serious injury to an industry from imports 
has been proved through the proper administrative channels provided 
by law and yet where the President, who is the final discretionary 
authority in granting tariff relief, decides that it is not in the total na- 
tional interest to increase tariffs on the products concerned, there 
should be other avenues developed which would relieve the injury 
while maintaining the total interest of the Nation. 

One of these avenues suggested has been a program of trade ad- 
justment assistance participated in by the Federal Government and 
providing for restraining and financial assistance to those affected 
as an aid to their adjustment to other pursuits. Such a program 
would be based upon the principle that if particular enterprises or 
workers are injured by policies which serve the whole Nation, the 
whole Nation should share the burden. This seems to me a thor- 
oughly sound concept and while I am technically not able to endorse 
it to this subeommittee on behalf of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy because we are presently reviewing our position on the 
issue, I wish to assure the subcommittee that programs of this kind 
have wide support in the business community and I am personally 
confident that our own committee will reaffirm its original stand in 
the near future. 

In conclusion, may I reiterate to the subeommittee the profound 
belief of the organization I represent that expanding international 
trade among nations of the free world is today more essential than it 
has ever been—for our own security, for our economic growth and 
that of our allies and friends, and for the rising standards of living 
to underdeveloped nations which has been so vital a part of our na- 
tional purpose since the end of the war. Measures which would tend 
to restrict the expansion of that trade would in our view be disas- 
trous. In view of the limited scope of the problem caused by com- 
petitive imports in terms of adjustment within the United States, 
we feel that solutions can readily be found which would enable us to 
continue trade expansion and at the same time assist those adversely 
affected to share in our own economic growth. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I know of no witness who comes before this 


subcommittee for whom I have a more profound personal esteem than 
I hold for Charles Taft. 


Mr. Tarr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru, And I have known him personally and officially 
for many, many years and remember his visit to my hometown, where 
he was very helpful. 

Mr. Taft, have you made reference to residual oil as a minor matter, 
or at least. a lesser contributor than some other factors. 

Mr. Tarr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ranpoitrn. The reduction of employees in the work force 
in the bituminous coal industry is very substantial. I did not take 
the time to have read word-for-word into the record a statement. sub- 
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mitted by Steven F. Dunn, president of the National Coal Associ- 
ation. But, Mr. Taft, while you are on the stand I call attention to 
the fact that it is pointed out in that statement that 7414 million 
barrels of residual oil imports entered the United States in 1949 and 
caused such a serious dislocation in the coal business that subcommit- 
tees of the Senate and House studied this problem in 1950, under 
special authority. 

The statement also indicates that, whereas it was 7414 million bar- 
rels of residual oil which caused such economic dislocation in the 
coal and railroad regions of our country in 1949, last year imports 
had risen to 223 million barrels of residual fuel oil. So, whether it is 
increasing or decreasing is a question. There cert: Linky has been a 
marked increase, hasn’t there, in the en of residual oil? 

Mr. Tarr. I wouldn't question the figures that you have given, 
Senator. Iwould prefer, however, to transfer all of them into all of 
the diversions from coal into terms of tons of coal. I think this is 
the only possible basis for a comparison. I haven’t done this for a 
period of almost 5 years because it has not been until recently much of 
a proble In, SO f: iras our committee is concer ned. 

I would like to say this, that the coal business is very much like 
the textile business. It has a relatively smaller number of large 
producers and a very, very large number of small producers, and this 
has a tendency, if there is any slight oversupply of any kind, to pro- 
duce cuthroat competition and affect prices very severely, and, there- 
fore, it causes difficulty for every body, including the larger ones. 

This also applies to textiles. Tt does apply to coal. I am afraid 
that I will probably have difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Dunn’s in- 
terpretation as to the causes of the difficulty in coal. But one of the 
things that certainly is the largest influence in reducing employment 
in the coal industry has been the mechanization without which, on the 
other hand, you couldn't have sold 36 million tons or something like 
that at one of the high points of exports. I guess it ran higher. I 
guess it ran as much as 50 million tons. This made it possible to lay 
it down abroad at better prices than they could produce it for there, 
in their rather deep underground mines. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Senator Javits, do you wish to comment or 
question ? 

Senator Javirs. Very briefly. First, I would like to say, Mr. Taft— 
and I would like to say this to Mr. Strackbein also—that I predict 
the problem of foreign economic policy involved in trade will be one 
of the major issues in this campaign. I see it coming very definitely. 
I think it is going to be a great challenge to every thing we have been 
talking about in terms of the fact that to win the cold war we have 
to sacrifice something. This is going to be a real test on that score. 

Second, I would like very much, before June 30, if you are going to 
have a meeting with your c¢ ommittee or executive council 

Mr. Tarr. Weare meeting on the 24th. 

Senator Javirs. If you would give us an authoritative statement 
as to what you suggest in respect to trade adjustment assistance and 
any other spec ifies which you suggest to take up the problems—the 
slack I was going to say—with results in a massive bunching of im- 
ports or whatever else you may have to recommend on that score. 

I think we would like to have your legislative program for this 
problem. I think it is very important. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
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to address the same request to Mr. Strackbein.1 We would like to 
have it before the 30th. 

Mr. Tarr. I shall be very happy to if it is possible to get our policy 
statement cleared by a majority of our directors by that ‘date. Mean- 


while I will submit for the record our last general policy statement 
of December 1957. 


(The December 1957 general policy statement was subsequently re- 
ceived, and follows :) 


STRENGTH AND ProGrRESS THROUGH Farrer TRADE 


A statement of policy in the national interest by Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, Washington, D.C. 


COM MITTEE BACKGROUND 


The Committee for a National Trade Policy was created in September 
1953 to promote public understanding of the issues our country faces 
in its trade relations with the rest of the world, and of the leadership 
role the United States must exercise in the reduction of trade barriers. 
It draws its support from all sections of the United States and all levels 
of American business. It enjoys the support of representatives of 
most sectors of American economic life, and it has worked in close co- 
operation with many national and local organizations representing 
agricultural, commercial, labor, consumer, and Civic interests. 

It was established to help raise the standard of the national interest 
to its proper place as the dominant guide to the determination of public 
policy in the field of foreign trade. It sees this as its purpose in the 
face of the growing strength of well-organized forces who subordinate 
the national interest to the special interest demands of minority sectors 
of American enterprise. This purpose has been made more urgent with 
the passing of time and the changing position of the United States in 
the world’s economic, political, and military structure. 


The Committee for a National Trade Policy believes that the expansion of 
the trade of the United States with the rest of the free world is essential to 
this country’s prosperity and security. It believes that every decision made 
in the field of foreign trade policy should be governed by the interests of the 
Nation as a whole, just as in the areas of our international political and military 
policies. 

The committee believes that a forthright, forward-looking program of trade 
liberalization, with sound safeguards for American enterprise that in no way 
detracts from such a policy, is not only well within the Nation’s capabilities, 
but is indispensable to a strong, dynamic economy that seeks to use its resources 
and skills to best advantage. 

It regards an expansion of our imports as contributing to rapid economic 
growth in many ways, such as enhancing the dollar-earning capabilities of 
countries which are markets for American exports and in whose economic health 
and growing strength the United States has a vital stake. It regards an 
expansion of this country’s exports as an important support to American 
prosperity and efficiency. 

Companies, organizations, and individuals who support the committee and 
its objectives are convinced that a strong, dynamic economy—one that is ever 
alert to the demands of the marketplace and to opportunities for change—is 
indispensable to our military security and to the proper posture of leadership 
the United States must maintain. This was their conviction when the com- 
mittee was created in September 1953. It is a conviction that has been sub- 
stantiated by all that has taken place since then—both before, and all the more 
so after, the dawn of the space age. 


REMOVING THE BARRIERS TO PROGRESS 


The United States cannot fully realize its own potentialities, or fulfill its 
responsibilities to the other free peoples of the world in whose progress and 
security our stake is so great, by erecting new barriers to trade or maintaining 
those that exist. The committee does not consider the reduction of trade 


1See p. 181. 
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barriers to be the cure for all the world’s ilis (even its economic ills) ; nor 
does it recommend completely free trade as a short-term objective of public 
policy. It is firm in its belief, however, that the community of nations on 


our side of the Iron Curtain pays a frightfully high price—economically, po- 
litically, and militarily—for any barriers to trade, and for the related barriers 
of doubt and suspicion, that rise in their midst. 

The economic growth and military security of the United States demand a 
trade policy that serves the enlightened self-interest of the Nation as a whole 
rather than one tied to the demands of special interests at the price of the 
national welfare. It is this standard which those who formed the committee 
had in mind when they called themselves the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy. 

To further the objectives of trade liberalization and of free world security, 
the committee has strongly favored multilateral trade agreements. It has 
consequently strongly endorsed the trade agreements program and the con- 
tinued participation of the United States in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. It believes that the general agreement is the most efficient, business- 
like approach yet devised to the negotiation of trade agreements: it is the only 
worldwide forum we have for international consultation and cooperation in 
this field, serving to stabilize the trading relationships among the nations of 
the free world. The fate of the general agreement—resting on the continua- 
tion of U.S. participation in it—hinges on the type of trade policy legislation 
the Congress enacts. 


A FORWARD-LOOKING U.S. TRADE POLICY 


To further the objectives stated above, the committee believes that the na- 
tional interest requires that the duration and substance of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act must be consistent with the needs of the times and with the Nation’s 
undeniable economic capabilities. The Nation’s foreign trade policy should be 
long term and not retarded by weakening legislative amendments such as 
those of the postwar period. The spirit of the legislation and the criteria it 
prescribes should never be such as to incite fear of possible injury or eco- 
nomic instability. To incite such fears would be to underestimate the ability 
of American producers, workers, communities, and government at all levels 
to deal with dislocations that might occur. U.S. foreign trode policy should 
instead reflect a confidence in the Nation’s economic strength. 

The committee believes that this country’s trade agreements legis'ation should 
provide stability and reasonable predictability in trade policy both through 
its declaration of intent and through the administrative guidelines it prescri ‘es. 

The committee believes that trade agreements legislation should likewise 
provide a sound safeguard for American enterprise—not a loophole that invites 
abuse, but a safeguard that emphasizes the national interest as the determining 
consideration in our foreign trade policy. 

Such a safeguard should properly embrace a soundly conceived concern for 
the interests of national security. The committee believes, however, that where 
special measures are required in the interest of national defense, every effort 
should be made to use means other than trade restrictions to protect those 
interests. Incorporating “defense essentiality” provisions into trade agreements 
legislation is often inadequate protection for militarily essentia! products; and 
in view of the need to give proper weight to all considerations of national 
interest, including foreign policy, the use of trade restrictions is a generally un- 
desirable way of “protecting” domestic production otherwise unable to com- 
pete with foreign producers. 

Where tariff adjustment relief is found to be necessary, it should be limited 
to a reasonable adjustment period and should be provided only in those in- 
stances where domestic industries are found to have clearly suffered serious 
injury to their existence primarily as a result of rapidly rising imports. The 
criteria for determining injury to American industry should not be the effect 
of imports on production of specific products or on the share of the market 
enjoyed by domestic production, or the performance of marginal producers. 
This kind of adjustment assistance should be provided only if it is consistent 
with the overall demands of the national interest. If it is not consistent with 
the dictates of the national interest, other forms of adjustment should be 
explored. 

As a matter of principle, the committee regards trade restrictions as a form 
of concealed subsidy, which tends to be a permanent subsidy. In many, if 
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not most cases, trade restrictions serve to protect production that cannot coim- 
pete because it is inefficient or uneconomic. The committee, therefore, prefers 
a program of assistance, temporary in character, to facilitate the shifting of 
resources to more economic uses and, at the same time, permitting an expan- 
sion of international trade. The committee favors a soundly based program 
of Federal Government adjustment assistance—in cooperation with State and 
local governments—to enterprises, communities, and workers seriously affected 
by an expansion of imports where such aid is needed to help them adapt their 
resources and skills to other forms of economic activity. 


ADEQUATE AUTHORITY FOR THE PRESIDENT 


The committee believes that the President should have adequate tariff- 
reducing authority. The use of that authority would not only contribute to 
the expansion of American imports, but would also constitute essential bar- 
gaining power in securing concessions from other countries, or from blocs of 
trading nations (a matter of considerabie significance for U.S. trading interests 
in view of the emergence of common markets and free trade areas). Such 
authority would also support the effectiveness of U.S. participation in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The President should have the 
authority to accept other forms of economic concessions in addition to those 
dealing with tariff rates. He could thus employ his tariff authority as a broad 
instrument of national policy. 

The committee opposes the use of import quotas. It regards quotas as a 
form of Government control which introduces rigidities into American com- 
mercial life—features in conflict with the traditions of a dynamic, free enter- 
prise system and with the conditions necessary for sound economic growth. 

The committee believes that customs classifications and procedures should 
be further simplified. This should be done by the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment in accordance with principles specified by the Congress. 

The committee opposes “buy American” legislation because it opposes any 
legislation requiring discrimination against foreign goods by Government pro- 
curement officers, except Where this is clearly required in the national interest, 
such as for reasons of national security. The standards should be so defined 
as to preclude misunderstanding and abuse. 

The committee favors antidumping legislation that leaves no doubt in 
the minds of its administrators and of American importers that it is to be used 
only to protect American producers against predatory shipments to the U.S. 
market—in other words, against dumping in the strict sense. The committee 
is opposed to legislation that, in the guise of antidumping, really becomes a 
stumbling block to legitimate imports. 

Recognizing the importance of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade to economic stability and growth throughout the free world, the com- 
mittee favors making it an even more effective instrument in the development 
of multilateral trade. It believes that the Organization for Trade Cooperation— 
proposed as the administrative arm of the general agreement—is essential to 
further that objective, and it recommends U.S. participation in OTC. Ap- 
proval of OTC by the United States would underiine America’s vote of con- 
fidence in the general agreement, in multilateral trade, and in the rest of the 
free world—a vote which a strong trade agreements act would represent. 

Through legislation and administrative decisions that meet these standards, 
the United States can move effectively toward consolidating its past accom- 
plishments in the liberalization of world trade and accomplishing even more 
to clear trade channels of the restrictions that still pose barriers to progress. 


Senator Ranpotren. I would like to comment on the observation of 
Senator Javits 

I did state this morning during his absence that the international 
tensions are sharp and remark ed that these might affect our trade 
policies. The able Senator from New York speaks of sacrifice. I 
agree that sacrifice must go to cert: in points, but not in intolerable 
degree. 

Also, Senator, I would suggest that, perhaps, we are going to have 
to be more realistic in meeting some of these problems. 
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Senator Javirs. I would like to agree thoroughly with my colleague. 
I used that word. I included as well as “sacrifice” perhaps some 
purer conce re of the way we conduct our foreign policy, as well. In 
other words, it is across the board. We have to make a complete 
reevaluation. 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one brief clarifying 
statement about what I propose in relation to the so-called distressed 
areas bill. 

Now personally, I favor the distressed areas bill, but our proposal 
would have to meet, from our st: indpoint, situations where a business 
may be located in an area which is not in a distressed area at all and 
our proposals have to do with specific businesses rather as  speci- 
fic area 

I think our own committee is somewhat divided on the distressed 
areas bill oe L asd to that, in the earlier days, they agreed on an 
adjustment, assistance for industry that were thus affected, no matter 
where they were located. 

This makes a problem from the lecislative standpoint. We dis- 
cussed this with Senator Donglas’ committee as a possible addition 
to the Trade Agreements Act rather than a distressed areas bill, as 
such, because it is not quite the same. Of course, West Virginia may 
be cited as both. That is perfectly true, but there might be a con- 
cern in Cincinnati or a concern in some city in New York which 
is not effective generally into which our proposal might be applied. 

Senator Ranpoipen. | thank vou very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ta ft is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. Tarr, GENERAL COUNSEL, COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL 
TRADE POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles P. Taft. I am general counsel of the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy. 

Our committee has been in existence since 1953 and is devoted to promoting 
public understanding of the issues our country faces in its trade relations with 
the rest of the world, and of the leadership role the United States must exercise 
in the reduction of trade barriers. We believe that the expansion of the trade 
of the United States with the rest of the free world is essential to this country’s 
prosperity and security. We further believe that every decision made in the 
field of foreign trade policy should be governed by the interests of the Nation 
as a whole just as in the areas of our international political and military 
policies. 

The subcommittee is considering today the problem of the impact of imports 
on American small business. Let me say first that the committee which I rep- 
resent is completely sympathetic to the problems of American industry, whether 
large or small, caused by substantial increase in competitive imports. We recog- 
nize that a rapid increase in competitive imports can sometimes cause serious 
adjustment problems for workers, for enterprises and for communities, On 
the other hand it has been our experience that in most cases of industrial adjust- 
ment, the primary cause has not been an influx of imports, but rather the normal 
working of the competitive process within the United States whereby some 
products are displaced in the market place by newer, more advanced products 
better adapted to the requirements of the consumer. This is typical and in- 
evitable under our economic system. 

It is probable that a distinction might be made between the effect of new 
competition (either foreign or domestic) upon small business and upon large 
business. There is undoubtedly greater flexibility among large corporations 
with a diversity of products either to shift their emphasis from one product to 
another as the competition demands or to effect cost economies which may in- 
volve substantial capital investment. These courses are frequently not open 
to small business and the consequences of new competition may be more serious. 
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The subcommittee is, of course, aware that so far as new competition caused 
by increased imports is concerned, the trade agreements legislation contains 
the peril point, the escape clause and the national security amendment. Under 
the present terms of the escape clause as amended in 1955 and 1958, the Tariff 
Commission is required to entertain claims of serious injury put forward by 
only a “segment” of an industry or indeed by industries which, although highly 
diversified, consider that only one of their many products has sustained injury 
from imports. Moreover, the escape clause provides that the injury need not be 
the result solely of imports—it requires merely that increased imports “con- 
tribute substantially” to the injury. 

In our view, the escape clause is about as broadly written and all encompassing 
as itcan be. The principal requirement is that a case be made before the Tariff 
Commission that serious injury has been caused or threatened in part by imports 
to a part of an industry. In spite of the wide publicity given to complaints of 
unemployment and injury caused to American industry by increased imports, 
it is remarkable that so few cases have been lodged before the Tariff Commis- 
sion in recent years, and moreover that so few of those which have been lodged 
have been sustained by the Commission. This would suggest that import com- 
petition is commonly used as a scapegoat by industries which are forced to 
undergo adjustment caused primarily by other factors. It is undoubtedly true 
that thousands of enterprises and hundreds of thousands of workers shift their 
occupations yearly in the United States as a result entirely of changes in the 
domestic competitive Situation. On the basis of the evidence adduced by the 
Tariff Commission the shifts in employment and in productive facilities induced 
by import competition are a fraction of those caused by other factors. 

The foregoing is not to Say that there are not sudden invasions of the do- 
mestic market by foreign products—invasions which are frequently disruptive 
of market stability. This has occurred in a number of individual textile prod- 
ucts (although not the major ones) and perhaps others. The rubber footwear 
industry might be a case in point. While there have been large increases in 
imports of rubber footwear the available Statistical breakdown of the types 
involved is not sufficiently complete to determine (1) whether there has been 
serious injury to a sector or sectors of the domestic industry or (2) whether 
the bulk of imports have been noncompetitive in type with U.S. products. It 
is notable that thus far there has been no application from this industry for 
escape clause action before the Tariff Commission. 

The problem of sudden and “massive” imports into particular markets is cur- 
rently a subject of consideration within the GATT and a Working group of the 
GATT members are attempting to devise a multilateral solution which would 
minimize market disruption and at the same time safeguard the interests of the 
exporting nations. As part of this study the GATT is examining whether cer- 
tain countries, such as the United States, are bearing the brunt of heavy exports 
of particular products while other countries are protecting their markets with 
high tariffs or quantitative restrictions. From the Standpoint of the United 
States the problem, to the extent that it exists, would be relieved by a relaxation 
of these restrictions by other countries so that the exports from the so-called 
“low wage” countries would be widely dispersed throughout the trading world 
rather than concentrated in one or two markets. Under Secretary of State 
Dillon raised this problem in Tokyo last November and it now appears sub- 
Stantial progress toward a solution is being made. The objective is, of course, 
a gradual and sustained increase in exports of light manufactured goods from 
countries in the process of development to all major markets so that export 
earnings can contribute to their further development and that equally consumers 
in fully industrialized countries can have the advantage of lower prices without 
major market disruption. 

It would be the height of inconsistency if the United States were increasingly 
to close its markets to the manufactures of those countries upon which we are 
expending billions in foreign aid and investment capital so that their living 
Standards may progressively increase. Restriction of our markets would only 
defeat our basic foreign economic purpose and play directly into the hands of 
the Soviet bloc. 

Your committee is concerned with small business. It is undoubtedly aware 
of the enormous stake that American small business has in foreign trade. It 
was officially estimated some years ago that some 4% million Americans depend 
either directly or indirectly for their livelihood upon foreign trade and over 3 
million of this number upon exports. However, many of our exports, particu- 
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larly of manufactured goods, are made in the end by large business rather than 
small and the stake of small business in these exports is thus frequently ob- 
scured. The following are some typical examples of the interest small business 
has in these exports: 

1. According to Maritime Affairs (the issue of May 1960) “Daily, cargo- 
liners set course for world ports with U.S. electrical industry exports that, in 
1958, were manufactured by over a million electrical workers and valued at 
more than $1.1 billion * * * Westinghouse, in a recent year, bought $1 billion 
of materials from 20,000 suppliers, more than 18,000 of which employ fewer than 
500 people.”’ 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., in a statement before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1958, pointed out that its total employment was 41,300 workers and 
its exports approached 50 percent of its entire output. “Purchases of the goods 
and services of others are a source of major employment in the plants and plant 
areas of our 5,400 suppliers. The magnitude of this extended effect is indicated 
roughly by the volume of our noncapital U.S. purchases which in 1957 totaled 
$290 million. Of this amount, for example, $67 million went to the purchase 
of 434,000 tons of steel in various forms. To the best of our information, this 
tonnage would require the employment of about 38,500 people in the steel 
industry.” 

3. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. gives the following breakdown on the sale abroad 
of a single plane costing $2 million. Of the total amount the corporation receives 
$894,000 or 45 percent, covering m: terials, services, and expenses. The balance 
of $1,106,000 is divided among 2,000 U.S. firms throughout 88 States. Principal 
subcontractors receive orders amounting to $516,000 while orders totaling $590,- 
000 are placed with small businesses, each of which employs less than 500 
persons. 

The foregoing examples merely suggest the importance to small business of 
our export markets. Everyone i; perfectly aware that we cannot continue to 
export unless we continue to import and any restriction upon imports would 
have immediate repercussions on cur export trade. 

The Committee for a National Trade Policy since its beginnings has felt that 
in cases where serious injury to an industry from imports has been proved 
through the proper administrative channels provided by law and yet where the 
President, who is the final discretionary authority in granting tariff relief, de- 
cides that it is not in the total national interest to increase tariffs on the prod- 
ucts concerned, there should be other avenues developed which would relieve 
the injury while maintaining the total interest of the Nation. 

One of these avenues suggested has been a program of trade adjustment 
assistance participated in by the Federal Government and providing for retain- 
ing and financial assistance to those affected as an aid to their adjustment to 
other pursuits. Such a program would be based upon the principle that if 
particular ee or workers are injured by policies which serve the whole 
Nation, the whole Nation should share the burden. This seems to me a thor- 
oughly sound concept, and while I am technically not able to endorse it to this 
subcommittee on behalf of the Committee for a National Trade Policy because 
we are presently reviewing our position on the issue, I wish to assure the sub- 
committee that programs of this kind have wide support in the business com- 
munity, and I am personally confident that our own committee will reaffirm its 
original stand in the near future. 

In conclusion may I reiterate to the subcommittee the profound belief of the 
organization I represent that expanding international trade among nations of 
the free world is today more essential than it has ever been—for our own secu- 
rity, fer our economic growth and that of our allies and friends, and for the 
rising standards of living to underdeveloped nations which has been so vital a 
part of our national purpose since the end of the war. Measures which would 
tend to restrict the expansion of that trade would in our view be disastrous. 
In nr of the limited scope of the problem caused by competitive imports in 
terms of adjustment within the United States, we feel that solutions can readily 
be found which would enable us to continue trade expansion and at the same 
time assist those adversely affected to share in our own economic growth. 


Senator Ranpo.pn. Secretary Fisk is our next witness. We are 
very happy to have you testify and hope we haven’t complicated 
your appointments for this afternoon. 
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STATEMENT OF BRADLEY FISK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Fisk. I am Bradley Fisk, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs. 

I was asked to discuss with you today the governmental services 
that are available to small businesses in dealing with problems as 
they relate to foreign trade. 

I haven't had the advantage of being with you earlier. Perhaps 
some of the things I am going to say have been said before, but just 
to put the problem in perspective, I would like to say a little about 
the current trend in our exports and imports. 

In 1959 our exports of nonmilitary goods were valued at $16.3 
billion; our imports at $15.2 billion. That gave us, therefore, a sur- 
plus of exports of $1.1 billion. The relatively small size of the 1959 
export surplus was one of the number of complex factors which led 
to widespread concern about the overall U.S. balance-of-payments 
position. 

There has been a most encouraging improvement in our merchan- 
dise account during the first 4 months of 1960. Both exports and im- 
ports are increasing over the rate of the same period in 1959, but 
exports are rising more rapidly than imports. 

During the January-April period our exports were running at an 
annual rate of $19 billion and our imports at an annual rate of $15.2 
billion. Previously, in 1959, the annual rates for the first 4 months 
were $15.6 billion for exports and $14.4 billion for imports. If the 
pace of the first 4 months continues through the year, the export 
surplus for 1960 will be $3.8 billion, compared with the 1959 surplus 
of $1.1 billion which I have already ¢ ‘ited. 

The current issue of our Foreign Commerce Weekly—one of our 

rimary means for telling the businessm: an, large and small, about 
important foreign trade deve arries a 
detailed informative article about seas | patie’ in exports : and imports. 

Pages 6 and 7 of this document refer to that. 

There are no specific statistics which can tell us how much of the 
total volume of foreign trade is carried on by what we might call small 
business. We do know that there is an enormous variety of ma- 
terials and components which move in this trade and that much of 
it is necessarily produced and handled by small business firms. It is 
certainly evident that many of our merchant exporters and import- 
ers and many of those who perform services for foreign traders fall 
in the category of small business. We work with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in such m: utters affecting small business and have 
cooperatively prepared a special pamphlet entitled “Pointers on 
International Trade” which the Small Business Administration has 
issued to the small business community. 

My own business background before I became a “bureaucrat” a few 
years ago was in small business. I am convinced from my govern- 
mental experience that. the small businessman has much more ‘to gain 
than to lose from the great volume of foreign trade conducted by the 
United States. The more he learns about the teachniques, the oppor- 
tunities, and the challenge of foreign trade, the less he will fear it and 
the more he will welcome it and plunge into it. A major element 
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in our national export expansion program—on which I want to say 
a few words later—is to get more and more small- and medium-sized 
businesses into exports. 

In my judgment, the traits which are most characteristic of the 
small businessman in America are his initiative and resourcefulness 
in meeting and overcoming tough competition. On the domestic scene, 
he accepts as a fact of life that in order to survive—frequently in the 
face of competition from much larger companies with much greater 
resources—he must offer a unique or distinctive product, better service, 
better delivery, and more direct personal attention to his customer 
than hiscompetitors. These are the known dangers to him and he lives 
with them and overcomes them. 

Foreign competition, on the other hand, appears to be unknown, 
mysterious, and exotic, and therefore something to be feared and de- 
plored. Moreover, it is too often a convenient scapegoat for the busi- 
nessman’s inability to cope with more basic problems of his own 
business situation. 

Obviously, this should not be the case. Competition, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, is a primary fact of American life. And we should 
be grateful that it is. Foreign competition is only another facet of 
the total competitive picture and should be met and overcome with 
the same kind of vigor and inventiveness as other forms of 
competition. 

I do not wish to say or imply that serious difficulties do not some- 
gn arise for particular industries as the result of highly competitive 
foreign imports. 

Our tariff and trade agreements legislation provides numerous 

safeguards—available to both small and large business—to help meet 
these difficulties. Perhaps the most important of these is the so- 

‘alled escape clause procedure set forth in section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 

In general terms, this provides that any interested party may re- 
quest a Tariff Commission investigation to determine whether in- 
creased imports of a product on which the United States has granted 
a tariff concession are causing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products. 
If the Tariff Commission finds that serious injury 1s being caused or 
threatened, it may recommend to the President an increase in duties 
or an import quota. 

It is of interest to note that industries which are composed in the 
main of small businesses have t aken particular advantage of this pro- 
vision. In the past few years escape-clause action has ‘been taken by 
the President on behalf of industries making such products as flax 
and hemp toweling, spring clothespins, safety eee, clinical thermom- 
eters, and stainless-steel table flatware. Other cases investigated by 
the Tariff Commission under the escape denne have included red 
fescue seed, mink skins, hardwood plywood, calf and kip leather, axes 
and axheads, handmade glassware, and sc issors and shears. 

It is obvious, of course, that not all claims of serious injury due to 
imports will hold up under the searching and impartial scrutiny of 
the Tariff Commission. But even in such cases the Tariff Commis- 
sion reports will frequently shed useful light on the more basic prob- 
lems of the industry involved. 
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I do want at least to mention some of the other safeguards in ex- 
isting laws which are available to small and large businesses. 

(1) Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act: This deals 
with situations in which imports materially interfere with U.S. farm 
programs. 

(2) Section 8 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958: 
This is the so-called national security amendment administered by 
the OCDM relating to situations in which it is believed that imports 
of a particular product threaten to impair the national security. 

(3) Section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930: This deals with investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission into charges of unfair methods and 
acts of competition with respect to imports. 

(4) Antidumping Act of 1921, as amended: This deals with situa- 
she in which foreign goods are sold in the United States at prices 
below their “fair value.” “Fair value” is usually considered to be 
the selling price in the home market. 

[ should also say a word about the “peril point” procedure which is 
pertinent to the trade agreement negotiations sé »on to be conducted in 
GATT. The President has issued the list of items on which the 
United States is considering offering reciprocal trade concessions to 
other governments. Before the negotiations begin, the Tariff Com- 
mission will hold public hearings to determine the peril point below 
which tariff concessions should not be sited by the United States. 
These hearings begin July 11, and all interested persons are invited 
to present their views as to whether concessions should be made. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information will be holding public 
hearings simultaneously. That is to obtain additional information 
on these and other items on which the United States should seek trade 
concessions, 

I might say very frankly that we are entering the new round of 
tariff discussions determined to improve to the maximum the oppor- 
tunities for the export of American goods. We have made a great 
deal of progress during the past year in persuading other governments 
to remove discriminatory barriers against U.S. goods which had 
grown up during the period of the world dollar ener We ex- 
pect to continue “these and other efforts to expand U.S. exports. 

The national export expansion program launched by -_ President 
in his special message to Congress on March 17, as I have already 
noted, is geared toward bringing new business—and smaller  busi- 
neti or the export field. 

Senator JAvirs. Mr. Chairman, would the witness mind an inter- 
ruption at that point? I will be very brief and it will save my ques- 
tioning later. 

Some time ago the Department’s negotiators made a proposal which 
would try to test out GATT, the level of wages paid in other countries 
to deal with this charge of “sweat shop” wages not based on our 
scales but based on their own scales. 

Now, I don’t want you to make a policy decision here, but would 
vou ascertain for us and give us a letter, the chairman or me, as to 
the disposition of the Department to raise that subject again at the 
GATT negotiations? 

Mr. Fisk. I would be very glad to do that, SBrator Javits. 
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As a matter of fact, the last GATT sessions—I believe Mr. Taft 
mentioned a committee was appointed to go into that whole area, 
but we will let you know how we feel about it. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you. 

(The information referred to was subsequently received and 


a4 
follows :) 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1960. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Relations of Business with Government, 
Sclect Committee on Small Business, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: During the course of my testimony before your com- 
mittee on June 16, 1960, Senator Javits asked that I submit for the record a 
letter stating the Department of Commerce views with respect to proposals 
in GATT relative to the problem of disruption of markets caused by a sudden 
influx of imports, particularly from nations with low labor costs. 

This general problem was brought up by the U.S. delegation at the 15th session 
of GATT in Tokyo, October 26—November 20, 1959. It was then scheduled for 
fuller discussion at the 16th session which was concluded early this month at 
Geneva. 

As may be seen from the enclosed press release (GATT/500 of June 7, 1960), 
a working party was established to deal with the matter. I would call your 
particular attention to part II of the terms of reference of the working party 
which states: 

“The working party is also authorized to make appropriate arrangements 
for preparing a report on the various economic, social and commercial factors 
underlying the problems considered by the working party, and in particular 
the relevance to international trade of differences in the costs of various factors 
of production and marketing, including labor costs. In preparing its report the 
working party is authorized to call on experts, both governmental and non- 
governmental, and to seek the cooperation of the International Labour Office. 
The working party should report on its arrangements to the 17th session.” 
[Italic supplied. ] 

The Department of Commerce was represented on the U.S. delegation to the 
15th and 16th GATT sessions. The Trade Policy Committee, of which the 
Secretary of Commerce is Chairman, reviewed and approved the U.S. position 
on the establishment of the working party. The Department regards the work 
to be done in the GATT on this matter as a useful endeavor of high importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRADLEY Fisk, Jnternational Affairs. 


{Press Release GATT/500, June 7, 1960] 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
Sixteenth session of the contracting parties 


AVOIDANCE OF Market DisrupriIon: DiscuUSSION IN PLENARY SESSION AND 
APPOINTMENT OF WORKING PARTY 


During the Ministerial discussions at the fifteenth (Tokyo) session, attention 
was called to the problem of disruption of markets caused by a sudden influx of 
imports. It was pointed out that sharp increases in imports over a brief period 
of time and in a narrow range of products could have serious economic, political, 
and social repercussions in the importing countries and that the problem was to 
find the means to alleviate the adverse effects of such abrupt invasions of estab- 
lished markets while continuing to provide steadily enlarged opportunities for 
trade. 

In the course of further discussions it was brought out that the apprehension 
that such situations might arise had led some countries to maintain or impose 
restrictions against particular imports from particular countries. 

The contracting parties recognized that they were confronted with a serious 
and complicated question which should be faced squarely and that it was essen- 
tial first to establish the relevant facts. They therefore instructed the Executive 
Secretary to submit a factual report and to consult with governments in compiling 
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it. It was also agreed that it would be for the contracting parties at the six- 
teenth session to decide on the procedure to be adopted for dealing with this 
question. 

The factual report, referred to above, summarizes information received from 
contracting parties on such essential questions as their experience of specific 
cases of market disruption and any specific measures they have taken to deal 
with such situations which had arisen or were expected to arise. The informa- 
tion supplied by contracting parties relates to such products as textiles and 
clothing, woolen gloves and other knitted goods, footwear, chinaware and glass- 
ware, leather goods, plywood, ete. 

In the course of the discussion in plenary session in which a number of delega- 
tions participated it was generally agreed that the problem of market disruption 
was an urgent one and should be tackled without delay ; nevertheless the matter 
was of a delicate and complex nature and it was desirable to proceed with 
caution. Stress was laid on the fact that the initiation of the study should not 
in any way delay the process of removing barriers to trade which are no longer 
justified under GATT and should not lead to the imposition of any new restric- 
tions to trade being imposed. What was wanted was a continuing orderly 
expansion of trade without any disruptive effects on export markets. Further, 
delegations felt strongly that the study should not prejudice or delay in any way 
the work being done by Committee III to pinpoint the obstacles to the expansion 
of the export trade of the less developed and developing countries. It was, in 
fact, pointed out that the problem of market disruption affects not only the 
exports of the less developed countries but also of some industrialized countries. 
Some delegations felt that cases of market disruption which had so far been noted 
were marginal in character and represented only a fraction of the trade of the 
importing countries concerned and were limited to a small range of products. 
Hope was also expressed that the results of the studies to be undertaken would 
enable countries now applying Article XXXV to Japan to disinvoke the applica- 
tion. Delegations were of the opinion that any solution proposed must clearly 
be acceptable to both importing and exporting countries and that they should 
be sought within the multilateral framework and forum of the GATT. 

The contracting parties decided to refer the matter to a working party with 
the following terms of reference: 

“Desiring (1) to remove restrictions which prevent a further expansion of 
international trade, and (2) to mitigate the disruptive effects caused by a sharp 
increase in imports of a narrow range of commodities, 

“The Contracting Parties decide to establish a Working Party to perform the 
following functions: 

I 


‘1. To consider the problems described in the report of the secretariat on 
‘Restrictions and other measures relating to the problem of market disruption’ ; 

“2. To suggest multilaterally acceptable solutions, consistent with the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the General Agreement, for those problems which, in the 
light of this consideration, appear to call for immediate action; 

“3. To submit their report to the seventeenth session, 


II 


“The Working Party is also authorized to make appropriate arrangements for 
preparing a report on the various economic, social and commercial factors under- 
lying the problems considered by the Working Party, and in particular the 
relevance to international trade of differences in the costs of various factors of 
production and marketing, including labour costs. In preparing its report the 
Working Party is authorized to call on experts, both governmental and non- 
governmental, and to seek the co-operation of the International Labour Office. 
The Working Party should report on its arrangements to the seventeenth 
Session, 


Mr. Fisk. Just this morning, I had an opportunity to talk with our 
Textile Advisory Committee and I was able to tell them about a great 
increase in our exports to England, which Mr. Taft has also mentioned, 
following that country’s trade liberalization. Textiles and apparel 
were among the leaders in this group. Exports tothe United Kingdom 
of cotton manufactures and man-made fibers and manufactures com- 
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bined were more than 314 times as high in the first quarter of this 
year as in the same period last year. This shows that when dollar 
discrimination is removed even our textile industry can export goods. 

The main lines of activity under the national export expansion pro- 
gram are as follows: . 

(1) Improvement in export trade services of the Department of 
Commerce, including (@) preparation of foreign market surveys on 
specific products and countries, (4) better dissemination of trade op- 
portunity leads, (c) practical advice to help American firms get into 
the export business, and (d@) better information on foreign economic 
and trade conditions. 

(2) Improvement and expansion of the commercial activities abroad 
of the Foreign Service of the United States, including more direct 
and person: al attention to American businessmen traveling abroad. 

(3) Provision through the Export-Import Bank of export credit in- 
surance for noncommercial risks for short-term transactions. 

(4) Promotion of travel to the United States. 

As part of this program, the Secretary of Commerce, by direction 
of the President, has appointed a five-man National Export Expansion 
Committee composed of prominent business leaders. In each of the 33 
field office regions of the Department of Commerce covering the whole 
country, regional committees of businessmen have been established to 
draw the entire business community into the export drive. These 
groups should be of inestimable benefit to the small businessman who 
wants to learn more about how to get a share of the export business 
and expand his business horizons profitably. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Mueller, has published an article 
in the Forwarder of May 16, 1960, entitled “New Opportunities for 
Small Businesses Exporting Goods’ Overseas.” This article is so close 
to the problem your committee is exploring that I would like to sub- 
mit it for the record? 

I would like to conclude by emphasizing that for small business 
foreign trade is a challenge and an opportunity for expanded and 
profitable business. Secretary Mueller has stated the proposition suc- 
cinctly in these words: “Pr osperity anywhere in the world is Ameri- 
ea’s opportunity for business.” 

In the article to which I have just referred, the Secretary concludes 
by writing: 

More and more small business firms are becoming aware of lucrative markets 
for them across the water. 

The year 1960 introduces an entirely new decade, which can be the golden age 
of trade, if we of this generation are intelligent enough to develop it. 

The business is there—the profit is there. Go and get it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpoten. We thank you, Secretary Fisk, for your fine 
statement. 

Mr. Putnam ? 

Mr. Pornam. Mr. Fisk, one of our later witnesses is going to 
testify on the patent problem. 

I gather that the gist of the argument is that American ideas con- 
ceived in this country are being duplicated overseas, in a county like 





1 The article referred to will be found at p. 201, infra. 
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oem: and then a product from Japan comes back and floods out 
the U.S. market before production really gets going here. 

This may be caused by some we eakness in the patent laws and some 
distinction between a patent which is pending and one which has 
been numbered. 

Do you have any comment on the adequacy of our patent laws in 
general ¢ 

Mr. Fisk. Our Patent Commissioner, Robert C. Watson, has trav- 
eled extensively in connection with this problem. He has planned, 
and probably still is planning, to go to Russia this fall where they 
have a great problem. 

One of our Assistant Commissioners, Mrs. Daphne Leeds, went 
to Japan for the sole purpose of discussing this with the Japanese, 
and she met a very favorable reception there. 

She was able to convince the Japanese that such activities as you 
mentioned, which some years ago were very prevalent, were not 
in their interests, and I believe that we find now that the Japanese 
are just as anxious to respect our patents as they are to have us 
respect theirs. 

It is the situation where, when they began, they could steal with 
impunity, but now they are having their own ideas and I don’t think 
they are nearly as anxious to offend us or willing to let their firms 
offend us as they might have been before they had some ideas of their 
own, 

They have a very thorough design system. I don’t know if it works 
perfectly, but the system is set up so it should work perfectly. And 
when we get complaints on the design such as on stainless steel flat- 
ware, we get an immediate reaction, and their embassy says that the 
matter is taken up with the very highest authorities. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotew#. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(The article from the Forwarder, previously referred to by Mr. 
Fisk, follows:) 

[From The Forwarder, May 16, 1960] 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR SMALL BUSINESS IN ExPoRTING Goops OVERSEAS 
(By Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of Commerce) 


Many small business firms are selling abroad today and are taking full advan- 
tage of established services available in the Department of Commerce to assist 
them in building up successful export operations. These regular services now are 
being improved and increased by our new national export expansion program. 

On the other hand, thousands of small businessmen who could develop profit- 
able export business are not presently or never have been engaged in foreign 
trade. We stand ready to assist them—for the profits are there, if business goes 
after them. 

I am happy for this chance to call the attention of Forwarder readers to the 
vast amount of specialized information and expert technical assistance that is 
offered to potential traders by our Bureau of Foreign Commerce and our Business 
Defense Services Administration in Washington and by our 33 field offices located 
around the country. 

Any businessman interested in promoting more sales should try to contact 
the nearest office, in person or by mail. He will be welcomed and he can be 
helped. 

An upsurge of productivity and prosperity abroad has created fresh oppor- 
tunities for new and enlarged markets. Opportunities abound in many foreign 
lands for small exporters. The Department of Commerce, together with the 
State Department, the Export-Import Bank and other Federal agencies, are now 
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embarked upon a new export expansion program to alert American business to 
these new lucrative opportunities throughout the world. 

Launched by the President in a special message to Congress on March 17, this 
program is based on teamwork between Government and business. It is designed 
to help businessmen, especially small producers, to overcome obstacles and sell 
goods overseas. For sales abroad create business and make jobs at home. 

Such sales also help reduce the deficit in our international balance of payments. 
So exports contribute to our economic strength and to that of the free world. 


How Small Firms Have Been Helped 


Our Department files contain many success stories of small American firms in 
export trade, as well as testimonials to the role of Government in providing 
timely and useful information and cooperation. Let me give three examples 
brought to the attention of our field offices: 

(1) A small pharmaceutical firm established in Virginia in 1940, reports that 
it has built up an export business in 1959 of more than a million dollars. The 
company president attributes much of his success to the help he received from 
the officials of our Richmond field office. ‘“‘Their diligence and attention,” he 
says, “in bringing to light new developments in the international picture have 
aided us greatly.” Starting from scratch, the firm says it now has distributors 
in 24 foreign countries who have 74 medical service representatives promoting its 
products in 48 foreign countries. Packaging arrangements are maintained in 
Colombia, Mexico, and Argentina, whereby firms in those countries package the 
company’s products for the distributors. 

(2) A small firm in Missouri with financial strength estimated between $75,000 
and $125,000 and eight employees reports it has developed a lucrative export 
business. The company manufactures automotive chemical tuneup oil and has 
been exporting lubricants for 8 years. Exports comprise over 50 percent of all 
shipments, including 8 to 10 shipments monthly to South America and an im- 
pressive total of 51 shipments to Venezuela and an equal number to Canada. 
The company representatives state that with advice and information from our St. 
Louis field office, their firm has never had the slightest difficulty in shipping, and 
has never had a shipment refused because of errors in the papers. The com- 
pany has an enterprising agent in South Africa who has obtained considerable 
business throughout the Union of South Africa and in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

(3) A small company in Oregon, which manufactures front-end loaders, re- 
ports that it set up an export department 3 years ago. Foreign sales, it says, have 
increased better than 30 percent on the average each of the last 3 years and prom- 
ise to exceed domestic sales. Our Portland field office has assisted the export 
department in providing valuable information as to opportunities in foreign mar- 
kets. Dealers have been established in Japan, Korea, Formosa, Philippine Is- 
lands, Malaya, India, Ethiopia, South Africa, and European countries. 

Our records reveal many other examples of firms that visualized an export mar- 
ket, made the proper plans, received a lift from the Department and increased 
profitable business. 

As many Forwarder readers know from experience, our Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has the major responsibility for promoting foreign trade, investment, 
and tourism. But in order to refresh the memory of those who have not sought 
export sales lately, I shall point out a few things we try to do for exporters, espe- 
cially small business. 

For practically every country in the world. the BFC offers printed information 
and consulting services on such broad subjects as business and industry, natural 
resources, investment climate, establishing a business, trade with the world, trade 
controls, legislation and finance, tariff classification and rates, currency-exchange 
regulations, mark-of-origin requirements, how to prepare shipments, and pharma- 
ceutical regulations. 

It opens the door to new foreign markets. Businessmen can call on the Bureau 
for information on consumers, distribution methods and channels, types and 
general concentration of distributors and foreign costs which affect sales prices. 

The Bureau’s Commercial Intelligence Division compiles trade lists which our 
field offices sell. Business information on individual foreign firms is found in 
our world trade directory reports. complementing the trade lists. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce sends groups of businessmen abroad as trade 
missions to size up trade prospects and to consult foreign businessmen, trade 
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groups, government officials, and especially American businessmen located abroad 
as to opportunities and problems. 

The Bureau reports to American businessmen on trade and investment abroad 
through various Department publications, including the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, World Trade Information Service, Channels for Trading Abroad, and 
a series of investment handbooks on individual countries and many others. I 
recommend to any businessmen exploring the field for the first time to subscribe 
to the Weekly as a first source of valuable information and as a guide to other 
steps. 

The Commerce Department welcomes advice from businessmen on foreign 
trade matters. Standing committees for exchange of ideas and views include 
the World Advisory Committee, West Coast Foreign Trade Group, Travel In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, special committees of the Business Advisory Council, 
and other advisory groups. 

Good as all these past Department services have been, we were not entirely 
satisfied with the previous scope. Moreover, new opportunities for business 
profits have opened with economic revival in many nations. So we are stepping 
up our entire program. Under our long-range program to expand exports, we're 
going to make our services better. There will be greater depth and better quality 
of information available more promptly. For, unless all pertinent data reaches 
the businessman who needs it at the time he needs it, it is more or less wasted. 

The administration is enlarging and improving the Foreign Service. More 
export leads to new business will be uncovered and made available more quickly. 
Then, when an American businessman goes abroad, he will find many more 
skilled experts able and willing to help him with his specific problems. He will 
get more quickly than now advice on local customs, local trade opportunities, 
business roadblocks, local channels of trade, and many other subjects. 

One of the most important functions of our oversea officers, including the 
Ambassador and his entire staff, will be to continue forceful representations to 
foreign government for the removal of trade restrictions and discriminations. 
Already many barriers have been removed this year. 

But we are doing more than just waiting for foreign action. 

Through a weekly series of 40 industry meetings, the Commerce Department 
is compiling a great deal of information, country by country, on opportunities 
and on obstacles being encountered in exporting. These industry suggestions 
will be taken into consideration when U.S. representatives negotiate with other 
countries in the 1960-61 GATT Conference. 

At the request of the President, I have appointed an advisory committee of 
five outstanding business executives with wide experience in trade to advise with 
respect to the new export drive by business itself. The committee already has 
held several meetings and has recommended the establishment of similar busi- 
ness advisory committees in each of the regions covered by our field offices. I 
am now appointing such local groups. 

Businessmen representing smaller firms will be interested in a new system of 
export guarantees by the Export-Import Bank. These guarantees will cover 
political risks in short-term transactions where credits are not in excess of 180 
days. A further effort is being made to stimulate U.S. export trade by an ex- 
panded program of Eximbank participation with commercial banks in medium- 
term (1 to5 years) credits. 

Since 1954, the trade mission program of the Department has served to pro- 
mote international friendships and to expand two-way trade. The American 
businessmen making up these teams have gone into more than 40 countries, on 
more than 80 missions, amassing an impressive record of commercial contacts 
around the globe. 

We plan to expand this very productive trade mission program, as well as in- 
crease. participation through official U.S. exhibits in international trade fairs 
overseas. To date there have been more than 85 official U.S. exhibits at trade 
fairs in 28 countries, participated in by 5,000 American companies, and seen by 
more than 40 millions of people. These exhibits have demonstrated that U.S. 
free enterprise goods are attractive to foreign customers. This year we are 
placing emphasis on actual sales. 

Such are the oversea opportunities for private initiative. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can encourage and help. But only business itself can make the direct 
sales transaction. More and more small business firms are becoming aware of 
lucrative markets for them across the water. 
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The year 1960 introduces an entirely new decade, which can be the golden age 
of trade, if we of this generation are intelligent enough to develop it. 

The business is there—the profit is there. 

Go and get it. 

Senator RanpoteHw. Chairman Talbot of the Tariff Commission of 
the United States is our next witness. 

I wish to say for the record that it was my privilege to serve with 
Joseph Talbot in the House of Representatives. I am delighted to see 
him looking so well. Weare happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. TALBOT, CHAIRMAN, U.S. TARIFF 
COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL 
KAPLOWITZ, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Tatsor. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph E. Talbot. I am 
Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission, and I am appearing here 
today at the request of this committee. 

I was advised that I would be expected to make a statement for the 
record regarding the availability of the escape-clause procedure to 
small businesses confronted with import problems. With your kind 
permission, I will read a prepared statement on this subject, after 
which I will be very happy to answer any questions. 

The so-called escape-clause procedure is set forth in section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. It provides, in effect, that 
any domestic industry which is suffering from, or threatened with, 
serious injury by reason of increased imports of a product on which 
a tariff concession has been granted in a trade agreement, may file an 
application for relief with the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

If the application reasonably conforms to the rules of the Commis- 
sion, an immediate investigation must be instituted, and if, after an 
investigation, including a public hearing, the Commission finds that 
serious injury or the threat thereof exists, it must recommend to the 
President appropriate relief in the form of an increase in duty or an 
import quota, or both. The law fixes a 6-month time limitation for 
the completion of such investigations. If the President, within 60 
days after receipt of a Tariff Commission recommendation for relief, 
fails to carry out the recommendation, he must report to Congress his 
reasons. Thereafter, Congress may, by concurrent resolution, passed 
in both Houses by a two-thirds vote, override the President’s rejection 
of a Commission recommendation. 

The escape-clause procedure makes no distinction between big busi- 
ness and small business or, to put it in the terms of the statute, between 
a big industry and a small industry. However, in order to justify re- 
lief action under the escape-clause statute, it must be found that in- 
creased imports are causing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry concerned, as a whole, and not to an individual 
firm which, though a small business, may be only a small part of the 
industry concerned. 

Senator Javirs. Would the witness mind pausing at that point? 

Mr. Tarzor. Surely. 

Senator Javits. Incidentally, are you the Joe Talbot of Connecticut 
who was industrial commissioner in that State? 

Mr. Tarzor. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Javirs. I met you years ago and did not now recognize 
you. I’m very glad to see you again. 

Mr. Tarpor. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Javirs. May I ask you this question in this connection: 
Does this apply to an industry, whatever may be the range of its 
products, or does it apply only to the particular product, although 
that may be a product of an industry with a whole range of products ? 

Mr. Taxzor. It applies—but under what I call the seomentation 
clause that was passed, I believe, in 1956, we look at the import and 
whatever industry produces that import becomes the industry in- 
volved in our investigation. 

Thus, an industry, for the purposes of the statute, may consist of 
many small businesses, or some small and some large businesses. 

If a small business believes that it is suffering hardship by reason 
of import competition, the advisable thing to do would be to canvass 
other producers of the product involved with a view to learning what 
the experience of all or most of the producers has been vis-a-vis im- 
port competition. If there is general feeling that import competition 
is seriously injuring the industry, then the filing of an escape-clause 
application may be considered. 

After a proper application is received and an investigation is insti- 
tuted, one of the first steps taken is the preparation of a questionnaire 
to be sent out to all the known producers of the commodity asking for 
rather detailed information regarding their operations. Prompt re- 
turn of completed questionnaires is of the utmost importance. 

In addition to the questionnaires, the Commission’s staff often does 
field work, visiting various plants for the purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional pertinent information. At the public hearing, the industry 
representatives are given an opportunity to submit such information 
as they desire. Importing interests are also present at the hearing 
and present their own views. 

After the hearing, the Commission’s staff obtains whatever addi- 
tional, pertinent information may be necess: ry, and then prepares a 
report of the facts obtained in the investigation, which is submitted 
to the Commission. After considering the ‘staff report, the transcript 
of the evidence adduced at the hearings, and briefs of interested par- 
ties, the Commission makes a decision. 

I might mention that the Commission will shortly begin extensive 
public hearings on a long list of products which the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Trade Agreements has announced will be considered 
for the possible granting of tariff concessions in trade-agreement 
negotiations. 

Mr. Chairman, there are approximately 2,500 different articles on 
that list. 

The Commission’s hearings will be in connection with an investi- 
gation, required by law, for the determination of so-called peril 
points; that is, the minimum restrictions on imports necessary to pro- 
tect domestic industries from serious injury. Small businesses should 
carefully examine this list, and if there are any items thereon which 
it is believed present or may present serious problems of competition, 
they should take the Lape id available to present their views, 
either in writing or orally, at the public hearing. If, as a result of a 
peril-point investigation, it appears that increased import restrictions 
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are necessary to prevent serious injury to a domestic industry, the 
Commission will institute an escape-clause investigation forthwith. 

Copies of the list and of the details regarding the hearings and pres- 
entation of written statements may be obtained by writing to the Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington, 25, D.C., and 
asking for the “Proposed Negotiating List” and the notices pertaining 
thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in this room about an hour and a half. 
In that time, I have heard so many misstatements and so many mis- 
understandings of what the escape clause is and what the work at the 
Tariff Commission is, that I think we ought to get down to funda- 
mentals here. 

In 1953, I had been back practicing law in Connecticut, as the 
chairman said, after a long service in the House here, the first duty I 
had was to appear before the Finance Committee of the U.S. Senate 
and be very closely and thoroughly examined. At that time, Senator 
Millikin, then in full life, was the chairman and Senator George of 
Georgia was the ranking minority member. 

I will never forget, Mr. Chairman, the advice that those two very 
learned gentlemen gave me: that all I had to do was to follow the law 
as laid down by the Congress and that, if I followed the law exactly, 
then I would never have any difficulty. 

The next day, Herblock, the famous cartoonist in the Washington 
paper, the Post, depicted me as a cat standing over a fish bow], in 
which President Eisenhower had placed a number of goldfish, and J] 
was the cat to protect those fish, with a sign on me, “Arch Protec- 
tionist.” 

In other words, when I came here, I was characterized by this very 
paper we have here in Washington as an arch protectionist. It was 
amusing for me to sit here today and to hear Mr. Strackbein say 
that I was anything but that, I was too liberal, perhaps too much of 
a free trader; and then to hear my friend Mr. Taft, who followed him, 
and whom, on many occasions, I have had opportunity to closely cross- 
examine, say that I was just the opposite. I was too protection- 
minded. Although I want to qualify that—he said “observers said 
that.” 

Now, this is a very unique position to be in, to have both sides say- 
ing the other thing. But that is the position as I listened to the tes- 
timony here today. 

Now, what is the difficulty here? The difficulty is that too many 
people don’t understand the words that are in the statute that the 
Congress has set up. One of these is the word “serious” injury. 

Mr. Chairman, I heard you make an opening statement in which 
you several times used the word “injury.” The Tariff Commission 
is not concerned with injury. The Tariff Commission is concerned 
only with serious injury and I have used that word nine times in this 
opening statement. 

Now, what is the difference? We have five or six statutes to ad- 
minister. One of them that was mentioned here today is the anti- 
dumping statute. 

In the antidumping statute, Congress put no qualifier before the 
word “injury.” In other words, bare injury is sufficient for a finding 
under the Antidumping Act. 
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Another word that is used before “injury” is “substantial” injury 
in another statute, in section 336. If we find substantial injury, we 
shall make a finding on behalf of the domestic industry. 

In another, in section 22, the qualifier is—let me see now—*mate- 
rial.” Material interference with a program of the CCC is sufficient in 
a farm product to put restrictions on trade. 

But in the escape clause, the Congress in its wisdom used the word 
“serious” injury. 

Now, “serious” must be the highest type of injury. So that in a 
finding under the escape clause, t the Commission, if it follows the 
law—and I am sure it does—must find this thing called “serious 
injury” way out at the end of the injury pole, as compared to bare 
injury in an antidumping ease. And between the two extremes, these 
other kinds of injuries that Congress has asked us to find. 

Now, this is a difficult thing to do, sometimes, and it does cause 
dissenting opinions just as in the Supreme ( Court you will have dis- 
senting opinions. Minds will differ mm coming to a conclusion as to 
just where serious injury begins. 

Now, the other misconception that I have heard here has to do with 
the word “c ‘ompetitive” which has been thrown around here. We are 
not interested in competitive. We are interested under the law in 
“directly competitive.” That is the way the statute is written. Are 
apples competitive with bananas? Sure they are. The housewife 
goes in and she has a choice, and apples are competitive with bananas. 
But if Senator Byrd of Virginia, for instance, who is an applegrower, 
if he brought an action under section 7 that imports of bananas were 
injuring the apple industry, we would have to throw it out. They 
are not directly competitive. 

Now, if these concepts and the words of the statute as written by 
Congress in its wisdom can be thoroughly analyzed, you gentlemen 
will get at the very basis of the diffic ulty in administering this thing. 
We must—we can’t make a law. Only Congress can make a law. Our 
duty is to accept the law as set down by Congress and to administer it. 
And, gentlemen, I am sure that the Commissioners, my colleagues on 
the Commission, do just exactly that; and I think that is what we are 
supposed to do. 

Now, this makes for differences of opinion, and it may reflect free 
tradeism against protectionism, or vice versa, I don’t know. But that 
is the situation. 

Now, I would be very happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your testimony, and I 
must say I have rarely heard as plain and distinct an explanation of 
the authority of a Commission administering a statute as you have 
just made. It brings me back to the last question that I tried to get 
through. I would like to take a hypothetical situation. You were 
asked to find, let us say, in this apparel trade, a serious injury to the 
men’s apparel industry because of the competition of slacks. You 
know—when you assess that, you take all the people in that line of 
business and you see whether they have been seriously injured collec- 
tively as firms. Or do you see whether they are injured collectively 
in what they make on slacks? Which standard do you use? 

Mr. Tatror. It would be slacks versus slacks. 

Senator Javirs. Slacks only ¢ 
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Mr. Tarpor. That is right. 

Senator Javirs. So that, if the industry were making money, doing 
very well, in fact, but were seriously injured in their economic situs tion 
on slacks only, you would still give them relief ? 

Mr. Tatsor. Yes; I think Congress took care of that in 1957. That 
is the segmentation provision that I mentioned before. 

Senator Javirs. Now, I would define that as being a protectionist 
device. Iam not asking you for a definition, because that is not your 
business. 

Mr. Tatgor. That is correct. 

Senator Javirs. So it seems to me, therefore, that Congress added a 
protectionist feature at that point. 

Now, may I ask you just two other questions ? 

Does the escape clause, as you have described it, apply only to items 
upon which we have negotiated concessions under the reciprocal trade 
agreements law, or does it apply to all imported items? 

Mr. Taxtzor. Only to those we have negotiated concessions upon, but 
with this exception, now, that we consider a binding a concession. 
Therefore, an article that is on the free list, for whic +h no concession 
is necessary if it is on the free list. However, if it is bound on the free 
list forever, we consider that a concession and, therefore, subject to 
the escape clause. 

Senator Javits. Now, do you find that the operation, in terms of 
governmental policy, is inhibited at all by the limitation to imports 
which are subject to the reciprocal trade agreements law in the way 
that you have described it ? 

Asa practical matter, does that create any problems? 

Mr. Tatzor. I am not sure I followed you, Senator. 

Senator Javits. What I wonde! ‘ed was, as a practical matter, does 
the fact that you are limited in your action under the escape clause 

to articles upon which there has been a bound status, or a negotiated 
rate—does that in any way, in your opinion, embarrass the carrying 
out of the policy as Congress has expressed it ? 

Mr. Targor. Nota bit. 

Senator Javits. Now, the next question: Suppose we adopted some 
technique for trying to ameliorate the impact upon specific businesses 
of imports. Would the tariff—you may not wish to answer this im- 
mediately, but if you don’t, just say so and let us have a considered 
reply—would the Tariff Commission be: (1) A suitable agency to ad- 
minister any such program; and (2) Would it be organized for the 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Tatpor. Well, the Tariff Commission is completely organized 
to weigh the impact of any article of commerce coming into the United 
States vis-a-vis the domestic industry producing that article of com- 
merce. We eee ty organized for that purpose. 

Senator Javirs. I don’t think I made my question clear. That is a 
quasi-judicial function. Suppose we also asked you to undertake the 
affirmative problem—somewhat dime the lines suggested by Mr. 
Taft—of dealing with individual units of the economy which were ad- 
versely affected by imports and doing something for them. Suppose 
we gave you money, suppose we gave you authority. Do you suppose 
this would be a proper repository for that kind of activity ? 

Mr. Tarsor. No, I think not, Senator. I do not think we are 
equipped for that any more than we are equipped to determine whether 
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an article that is being imported may be so strategic to the welfare of 
the United States. That is the function that OCDM does now on a 
national security item. My personal feeling, although my former 
Chairman differed with me on this, and so testified before the House 
Ways and Means Committee—he felt that we could do it. I felt that 
on matters of national security, we did not have the know-how or the 
information and no means to obtain it, much of which, as you well 
know, Is secret. 

Senator Javirs. But here you would have the information. That is, 
you would know what businesses are adversely affected and what they 
need to equip them a little better to meet the problem. 

Mr. Targor. Yes, we know that at all times. We know it now, 
because this thing is a day-to-day thing for us, and our commodity 
experts, if they are on their toes—and I hope they are—have this infor- 
mation at a moments notice. 

Senator Javits. Well, do you think—as I say, don’t answer now 
if you are not ready to. Do you think the Tariff Commission would 
be the proper agency to run an adjustment assistance program / 

Mr. Tarzor. I do not, sir. That is a personal opinion, and I have 
five other oe on my Commission, and I would prefer to ¢ onsult 
them on this. But my own personal answer would be “No.” 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tatzor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Javirs. One moment, please, Mr. Talbot. I think our 
chairman might have some questions. 

Senator Ranpoten. Oh, no. I am appreciative, as I indicated at 
the beginning of your testimony, that you were to speak to the sub- 
committee on this very important problem. 

We are grateful for your testimony. 

Mr. Purnam. Mr. Chairman, could we ask Mr. Talbot if he has 
any suggestions for improvement in the existing escape-clause statutes 
and the working of that machinery, or if he is satisfied that it is all 
right as it stands ? 

Mr. Taxrsor. This is Mr. Kaplowitz, our general counsel, who is 
with me. 

Mr. Purnam. This may require some study. If it does, we will be 
very hi appy to havea statement from you later on. 

Mr. Tarzor. There has been, through my years of service on the 
Commission, a very strong feeling that on matters of policy, we should 
not advise the Congress. The reason for it, I want to explain, is this. 
We are a fact-finding committee. On all reports to the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House W ays and Means Committee, we 
submit a report on every bill that comes through Congress. 

We would lose our impartiality if we took a policy side. In other 
words, so long as Congress wants the facts, we are very happy to give 
them the facts. The minute we get involved in policy, we are hope- 
lessly lost. 

Our Commission, as you know, is unique. It is the only one in 
Washington of its kind. We have at all times three Republicans and 
three Democrats, by law, on the Commission, and if a question of 
politics ever entered a policy question, or vice versa, we would be 
hopelessly lost, and, thank heavens, no one can ever say that our 
opinions are political, because on our minorities, there is always at 
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least one of each party, and on the majorities, at least one of each 
party, or more. We have had the good fortune to go forward that 
way. 
So I would say, sir, that we would be reluctant to answer policy 
questions. We think that that is the function of the gentlemen in 
the House and the Senate, the House Members and the Sen: itors. This 
is their function, and we would not only not like to get into it, but 
we think it is not our particular business. 
Senator Ranpotpeu. You are wholly objective, on that Mr. Talbot. 
Mr. Hipkins, please. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD A. HIPKINS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LARRY D. GILBERTSON, GENERAL COUNSEL, AND 
ROSS D. DAVIS, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Hipxtys. Mr. Chairman, I am Donald Hipkins, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Administration. 

Senator Ranpotrnu. I should like, for the information of the sub- 
committee and for the record, to indicate that Administrator McCal- 
lum called me personally and spoke of his intense interest in this hear- 
ing. He indicated the reason for his absence, expressed the belief that 
the SBA, through you, would give testimony, and indicated that the 
SBA wishes to be helpful to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hirexins. Thank you, sir. And with your permission, I would 
like to read the statement Mr. McCallum would have read, had he been 
here today: 

The recent years have seen a tremendous increase in the develop- 
ment of new products and in the growth of productive ingenuity and 
ability both here at home and throughout the world. 

Obviously, this process has had, and will have in the foreseeable 
future, a profound effect on our economy. With new ideas and tech- 
niques developing at an unprecedented 1 rate, and with the growth of 
keen competition on an international basis, obsolescence is a constant 
threat not only to our productive machinery, but also to our methods 
and even to our ideas. In today’s economy no business, large or small, 
ean stand still. If it fails to grow with its competitors, it will not long 
survive. 

One symptom of this explosive international industrial progress is 
an increasing flow of foreign-made products into our domestic mar- 
kets where they are sold in competition with U.S. goods. Some of 
these products are unique. Most, however, duplicate in some way our 
local products. In some cases, despite the cost of importation, these 
products can be purchased for less than those made here. In other 
cases they are purchased because they are different. And in a small 
but increasing number of instances, they are purchased because they 
are better. In almost every instance imported products sharpen our 
domestic competition. Problems have resulted, but there have been 
benefits as well. 

There appears to be general agreement that while the operations of 
the reciprocal trade program’s relaxing customs barriers for the fur- 
therance of the mutual interests of the United States and its allies in 
the free world will generally benefit the Nation, some segments of the 
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economy have been adversely affected. The peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, of 
course, are designed to insure that serious injury to American industry 
will be avoided. 

Industries affected by foreign competition may be required to un- 
dergo a period of adjustment. The effects may be felt not only by 
the members of such industries and the persons employed by them, 
but also by concerns which furnish them with parts and materials. 
Communities wholly or partially dependent upon affected industries 
are also required to adjust to foreign competition. In the latter case, 
local retail and service establishments may experience some problems. 
These difficulties are by no means confined to small business. They 
extend to all members of affected industries, large as well as small. 

Since we have little solid evidence on the subject, 1 would not ven- 
ture an estimate as to the total number of small-business concerns 
affected by foreign competition. We have received complaints from 
companies handling such items as meat, oil, fish, window glass, leather 
goods, optical instruments, elastic webbing, fluorescent lighting, 
brooms, surgical instruments, cutlery, memorial stones, textiles, and 

various kinds of apparel. Although we are not in a position to judge 
the merits of these cases, it is my impression that some of the com- 
plainants have good cause for apprehension about foreign competition. 

It is reasonable to assume that small concerns engaged in activities 
adversely affected by imports are encountering greater difficulty than 
their larger competitors in meeting the challenge, since such con- 
cerns normally operate close to the margin with limited financial 
resources. 

Moreover, some imports hit the small manufacturer hard without 
seriously disturbing his large domestic competitors. For example, 
many small steel mills depend heavily on the manufacture of such 
relatively simple items as rods, wire, and fencing, because they lack 
the facilities to turn out a full line of steel products. These concerns 
are losing customers to foreign producers who undersell them by 
as much as 30 percent. On the other hand, large mills are much less 
affected since their sales of such items represent a small fraction of 
total business. In the field of electronics, for example, a similar sit- 
uation exists. The markets of small manufacturers specializing in 
this line are being increasingly shared by Japanese producers. 

Without minimizing the difficulties of such small concerns, it is 
essential to look at the larger picture. The principal threat presented 
by any foreign import is to domestic manufacturers of the same or 
similar items. The great bulk of small concerns operate outside this 
nee danger zone. Indeed, less than one-tenth of them are en- 

gaged in produe tion activities. Even for this minority, the relaxation 
of trade barriers offers advantages as well as disadvantages. Imports 
which hurt some producers may help others. For example, the cheap 
foreign steel rods troubling our small mills, as I mentioned earlier, 
present potential cost savings to small construction firms and manu- 
facturers who utilize such products in their operations. There is 
reason to believe that the increasing availability of imported materials 
and parts, sold well below the prices charged for like goods of domes- 
tic origin, has been a welcome development for many small manu- 
facturers. 
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Furthermore, we must not overlook the fact that reciprocal trade 
works both ways. To the extent that we permit foreign products to 
enter, we increase > the possibilities of expanding our markets abroad 
in such developing areas as South America, Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. This opens up new economic horizons for many small 
producers who are not presently aware of them. If such enterprises 
are alerted to the prospects and encouraged to engage in interna- 
tional trade, the profits they bring back to this country will more than 
offset such losses as are being suffered by the small-business com- 
munity asa result of imports. 

Small Business Administration recently inaugurated a program to 
impress these ideas on the minds of smal] business owners and man- 
agers. This week we sponsored an export trade conference and work- 
shop i in Toledo, Ohio, with the assistance of the Toledo Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Toledo Small Business Association. The 
interest displayed by the small businessmen of the community is 
impressive. We intend to hold more meetings of this kind through- 
out the Nation. 

Turning now from the effects of foreign imports on manufacturers, 
let us consider its effects on distributors of consumer goods. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the small businesses in this country are engaged 
in this activity, mostly at the retail level. Some of those est: ablish- 
ments, such as franchised dealers in automobiles and other high-priced 
durables, have close ties with one or a few manufacturers and are, 
consequently, sensitive to foreign competition. Ilowever, a mi: jor ity 

of small retailers are less vulnerable, because they handle a wider 

variety of products. Obviously, the more items a distributor carries 
in stock, the less dependent he is upon any one of them. To take the 
simplest case, a proprietor of a drugstore who encounters difliculty 
in moving a domestic product at a profit, because competitors are 
underselling him with similar merchandise of foreign origin, is not 
confronted with a new or special problem. Losses on individual items, 
whatever their causes, are a normal feature of his operations. With- 
out material injury to his business, he will discontinue the product 
and, if possible, replace it with the import. For these reasons, I 
believe that most small outlets are not endangered by foreign com- 
petition. 

To a large extent, imports, far from being injurious, are beneficial 
to small distributors. It is a hard fact that many foreign products, 
though priced well below their domestic counterparts, are of equal 
or superior quality. They often are fast-moving items which offer 
rich opportunities to discerning and energetic retailers. I have no 
doubt that such merchandise has contributed substantially to the suc- 
cess of a multitude of small stores. 

Another important factor to be considered in appraising the effects 
of imports is that in many industries, perhaps in too many, manu- 
facturers favor large distributors to the detriment of the small. 

Chain organizations, mail order houses and department stores are 
given volume discounts, advertising allowances, and other forms of 
price reduction which increase their natural advantage over small 
stores. Such big outlets can resell at prices subst: ntially below the 
levels small dealers are required to maintain in order to show a profit. 

Needless to say, small concerns who are being squeezed out of the 
business of distributing domestic products will seize the opportunity 
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to handle competitive imports. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
such distributors resisting the efforts of their suppliers to impose or 
increase trade barriers. 

The effect, adverse or otherwise, on our domestic economy of im- 
ported foreign products is, of course, only one facet of a larger prob- 
lem. Our domestic ec onomy as we ‘know it could not long survive 
without foreign trade, both imports and exports. 

I am told that of our workers every tenth is paid from export sales 
and every fourth is dependent on imported raw materials. Our coun- 
try needs expanding raw material imports to support our growth; 
and this need, in turn, makes necessary a balancing and offsetting 
export trade to pay for our imports. This is an inescapable fact of 
economic life. 

For these cogent reasons, the United States cannot afford to lose 
its ability to compete in world markets. And, of course, the world 
markets include the United States domestic market. 

The United States always has been a leader as an innovator and a 
mass producer. Now we find that foreign governments are effectively 
following our lead. This, I believe, is most desirable. But it means 
inevitably that we must work to maintain our lead. We must be pre- 
pared to use every facility for competition at our command. ‘These 
include our ingenuity, our production techniques, our management 
ability, and our skilled labor. There is growing recognition that the 
maintenance of the competitive ability of the United States is depend- 
ent on many aspects of our national life. The development of com- 
petent management is one; but it also is dependent on our supply 
of capital, on our tax structure, on our labor policies, and on the 
willingness and ability of our high-paid labor to be productive; and 
also on many other considerations less directly involved, such as our 
system of education. 

I believe that it would be correct to say that almost all of Small 
Business Administration’s programs are geared to assist small busi- 
ness to compete with foreign manufacturers, both here and abroad, 
because it is the aim of our programs to increase the competitive 
ability of smaller firms. We supply them with capital and other 
financing. We attempt to improve their management techniques 
and we doa var iety of other things which are designed to make these 
individual American firms stronger and better. 

Balancing all considerations, | believe that as of now imports are 
doing little harm to small business in the aggregate and that in many 
respects they are beneficial. However this may be, it is clear that 
Small Business Administration through its programs should give all 
possible assistance to individual sin: ull concerns which either are en- 
gaged in efforts to adjust to the etfects of foreign competition or are 
seeking to expand their sales into foreign markets. In the past Small 
Business Administration has recognized this responsibility and, of 
course, will continue to do so in the future. 

A small company which finds its domestic market threatened by the 
importation of foreign products must examine its operation to de- 
termine, among other things, if it is possible through additional ef- 
ficiency to reduce costs, whether its products can be improved and 
whether other courses of action are open to it which will result in a 
strengthened competitive position. 
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If continued direct competition with a specific foreign import does 
not appear to be feasible, the company may be required to seek out 
new products which hold promise of profit and are reasonably re- 
lated to its operating experience and facilities and to the skills of its 
workers. 

Through its regional offices Small Business Administration pro- 
vides such firms with information and managerial and technical 
assistance. Where new machinery or expanded facilities are indi- 
cated, Small Business Administration business loans authorized by 
section 7(a) of the Small Business Act are available to qualified ap- 
plicants. Although Small Business Administration records are not 
maintained in such manner as to reflect the number of loans extended 
to firms injured by foreign competition, I am sure that some have been 
made and probably a good many. 

For the benefit of small concerns seeking new products Small Busi- 
ness Administration selects and publishes the more significant re- 
sults of research and development conducted by the Government or 
under contracts with the Government. We furnish such firms with 
descriptions of hundreds of patents, owned by the Government and 
private parties, which are available for licensing. When a selection 
has been made, we assist the concern in adapting its plant and equip- 
ment to the manufacture of the new product. 

SBA also has recognized the new product potentiality of many ideas 
developed by foreign nationals and protected by U.S. patents. SBA 
has observed that many of the products covered by these foreign- 
owned U.S. patents are currently being manufactured and profitably 
sold in foreign markets. The agency, therefore, has been publishing 
U.S. patents owned by foreign nationals. A domestic concern which 
obtains a license to exploit in the United States these, in effect, pre- 
tested products may well find that he has launched a successful 
adjunct to his present business and at the same time, by virtue of his 
license, has effectively forestalled foreign competition. The mutual 
advantages of such an arrangement to ‘both the domestic small busi- 
ness and the foreign owner of the U.S. patent are obvious. 

A number of bills have been introduced in the Congress to provide 
additional aid to small business concerns adversely affected by foreign 
competition. In my view, it would be unwise to attempt any special 
program of assistance on the basis of present information. As yet, 
we do not have a clear understanding of the effects which foreign com- 
petition is having upon our economy as a whole or upon the small 
business segment of it. And even where we know that particular 
imports are distressing domestic producers of the same or similar 
products, we do not often know the underlying causes. In the ab- 
sence of such intelligence we cannot devise appropriate remedies. 
Low-cost loans, for example, are no answer to the problems of do- 
mestic concerns whose inability to compete is due to inferior methods 
of manufacture. Some other solution must be found. 

Senator Dirksen has taken what I consider might be the most con- 
structive approach with his proposal (S.J. Res. 208) to create in the 
executive branch of the Government a Commission on International 
Trade to go to the roots of this problem by conducting an overall 
study of the influence of foreign trade upon business and industrial 
expansion in the United States. This temporary agency, composed of 
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12 members representing a broad range of interests (industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, the Government and the public generally), would report 
to the Congress not later than July 31, 1961. The study will be even 
more valuable, in my opinion, if small business is represented by one 
or more of the members and if the special problems of smaller concerns 
are given specific consideration. 

I wish to express my thanks to this committee for according the 
Small Business Administration an opportunity to appear at this 
hearing. 

Senator Javrrs. I certainly want to thank you very much for your 
appearance and for delivering so well the Administrator’s statement. 

Should we have some further question as to your views, we shall ad- 
vise you. I might say that I have joined in Senator Dirksen’s bill. 
Although I don't think it is the only answer, I certainly think it is, at 
least, one effort which should be of very muc h assistance. 

Mr. Hipxrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Watts, will you question the witness ? 

Mr. Warrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hipkins, you and the Small Business Committee alike, the 
Administration and the committee, have been receiving a number of 
inquiries about the proposed amendment of the definition of a domestic 
product in the small business set-aside regulations, specifically your 
regulation 121.5-8(b). 

Mr. Hirkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. In that, as it presently reads, the subparagraph relates 


to procurement under a set-aside from a nonmanutacturer, and it says 
that— 


in the case of Government procurement there is reserved for and offered pre- 
ferential treatment of small business. On one involving equal bids, such non- 
manufacturer shall furnish in the performance of the contract the products of 
a small business manufacturer or producer which products are manufactured 


or produced in the United States. 

My question to you is how you interpret your own regulation on 
what is a product produced or manufactured in the United States. 

I understand that the proposed amendment to the regulations is 
intended to clarify your interpretation, but I would like to inquire as 
to how you arrived at the interpretations which do exist, which, I 
believe 1 am correct in stating, is that any product which is completed 
in the United States, however small a part of the total cost of that 
product to the suppher is represented by the cost of domestic labor 
and materials, is regarded for purposes of this regulation as a product 


produced in the United States. Are you familiar personally with the 
problem ? 


Mr. Hirxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And interpretation 

Mr. IltpKins. Yes, sir, 1 am familiar with the problem. 

As you note there, the definition as it now is contained in the regula- 
tions is under that heading of nonmanufacturer. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Hirxrtns. And what you are talking about, I think, is with 
respect to one or two inter pret: itions that have been made in the case 
of manufacturers and not in the case of nonmanufacturers. 
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What we are doing now, is proposing an amendment which will, 
we hope, take care of both manufacturers and nonmanufacturers. 

In other words, the definition, as it was proposed to be amended 
would be applicable both to manufacturers and nonmanufacturers. 

As it now reads in our regulations, it only applies to nonmanufac- 
turers. You covered a great deal in your question, and I don’t know 
whether I have covered enough in my answer or not. If not, I will 
be glad to try to do so. 

You see, originally we said that in the case of a nonmanufacturer 
he must be a small business and he must supply the product of small 
American manufacturers. But this was not provided under the cate- 
gory of manufacturers. 

We are now amending it so that we will try to solve the problem 
with respect both to manufacturers and nonmanufacturers. 

We have received a number of comments with respect to the present 
proposal. We are now in the process of revising it because of the fact 
that there are some amendments that are necessary in order to take 
care of certain products which are not obtainable in the United States 
at all. The proposal is now being amended and we feel that in its 
amended form it will take care of the situation with respect to both 
manufacturers and nonmanufacturers, and require them to furnish 
products of American manufacturers. 

Mr. Warrs. A particular case has been discussed between our com- 
mittee and the SBA, which was that of some foreign wire rope that 
was procured. 

Mr. Hipxrys Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. The supplier thimbled it or whipped it or whatever you 
do to the ends of wire, cut it to the procurement specification lengths, 
and sold it as finished wire rope, cut to lengths and whipped. 

Mr. Hirxins. And put some loops on the ‘end of it. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Ninety-four percent was foreign cost of material. Was that pro- 
curement, do you know, from a 

Mr. Hipxins From a manufacturer. 

Mr. Warts. That was from a manufacturer ? 

Mr. Hipxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. That could not have occurred had the procurement been 
from a nonmanufacturer ? 

Mr. Hirxrns. That is right, and it would not occur once this new 
amendment is in finalized form and adopted. 

Mr. Warts. The amendment will make for equal treatment of non- 
manufacturers and manufacturers ? 

Mr. Hiexins. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. By setting up this 50 percent of cost of materials re- 
quirement ? 

Mr. Hipxins. That is the present proposal, yes, sir, and we are 
considering now the comments that we have received on that proposal. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you very much, Mr. Hipkins. 

Now, Mr. Linsenmayer, will you please come to the witness table ? 
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STATEMENT OF LEONARD R. LINSENMAYER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT B. SCHWENGER, CHIEF 
OF DIVISION OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY, BUREAU OF 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS; WILLIAM C. SHELTON, 
CHIEF OF DIVISION OF FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS, BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS; AND MRS. GLADYS F. MILLER, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF LABOR MARKET AND MANPOWER STUDIES, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Linsenmayer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state, if I may, 
that, instead of reading the formal statement we filed for the records, 
Idoa very much abbreviated version of it in the form of presenting 
some highlights orally, if this is satisfactory. 

Senator Javits. Yes, you go ahead and do that. We will include 


your statement in ‘the record, “make it part of the record, and you pro- 
ceed in your own way. 


(The statement of Mr. Linsenmayer referred to, is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD R. LINSENMAYER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appearing before this subcommittee 
today, and on behalf of the Department of Labor wish to express its interest 
in the important subject of these hearings. 

In carrying out its responsibility to promote the welfare of the working men 
and women of America, the Department of Labor has long been interested 
in the labor aspects of world trade. In this connection, I might point out that 
in the Department’s request for appropriations for the coming fiscal year, we 
have asked the Congress for funds to conduct studies relating to labor expendi- 
tures in foreign countries which compete with the United States in world 
markets. The Department is also hopeful that in fiscal 1962 a study may be 
initiated with respect to the impact of foreign trade on domestic employment. 

For some years, there has been considerable discussion regarding the effect 
of foreign wages upon imports, the effect of imports upon domestic employment 
and our exports in relation to such employment. Unfortunately at the present 
time, we do not have a great deal of information concerning the purchasing power 
and composition of wages in foreign countries, particularly the difference between 
cash wages and all the supplemental benefits, which in some cases, amount to a 
very substantial portion of such wages. We are hopeful that the proposed studies 
will develop this needed information. 

We have been requested to comment on the Buy-American Act and its relation 
to the subject of these hearings. In this connection, I perhaps should point out 
that responsibility for the act’s application rests entirely with those Govern- 
ment agencies which engage in procurement activity. The Department of Labor 
does furnish certain labor market information to these agencies but does not 
receive advice from them as to its use. Under these circumstances, we are not 
in a position to express an opinion regarding the effectiveness of this legislation. 
I shall, therefore, limit my remarks to its historical aspects and a brief descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the Department of Labor performs its limited 
statistical function in relation thereto. 

The buy-American concept is not a new one in American law. The term “Buy 
American” has been applied generally to the Buy-American Act of 1933 as well 
as to other legislation providing domestic suppliers a preferential position in 
Government procurement. The present Buy-American Act supersedes an earlier 
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statute enacted in 1875 which provided “that in all the contracts for material 
for any public improvement, the Secretary of War shall give preference to 
American material; and all labor thereon shall be performed within the juris- 
diction of the United States.” We find also a number of earlier statutes which 
required preference to American products in Government procurement. 

Statutes relating to the Buy-American Act of 1933 include the Public Housing 
Act of 1937, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946, the 
Berry amendment to the 1953 Department of Defense Appropriations Act, the 
First War Powers Act of December 1941, and the 1938 amendments to the Rural 
Electrification Act. Although not all of these enactments make specific refer- 
ence to the Buy-American Act of 1933, each involves the “Buy American” con- 
cept and requires preference to domestic raw materials and manufacturers 
in purchases for Government use. 

Specifically, the Buy-American Act of 1933, as amended, provides that pref- 
erence in award of Government contracts shall be given to domestic materials, 
as against foreign materials, unless the domestic supplier’s bid or other price 
is unreasonable or the award to him would be inconsistent with the public in- 
terest. The act does not apply to the purchase of materials for use by the Gov- 
ernment outside the United States or its territories. 

Executive Order 10582, issued by the President on December 17, 1954, estab- 
lished uniform standards and procedures in administering the Buy-American 
Act. Among its provisions is one providing special benefits for domestic ma- 
terials produced in areas of substantial unemployment as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor after a determination by the President that such preference 
would be in the national interest. In issuing the Executive order the President 
announced that he had made a determination that it is at this time in the 
national interest to give a preference to U.S. low bidders who will produce 
substantially all of the materials contracted for in labor surplus areas. Under 
current procedure, a foreign bidder can qualify for a Government contract only 
if his bid is more than 6 percent under the lowest domestic bidder. If the 
lowest domestic bidder is located in a labor surplus area, however, this dif- 
ferential is raised to 12 percent. 

The Secretary of Labor has issued regulations implementing the provisions 
of Executive Order 10582. These regulations which appear in title 29, Code of 
Federal Regulations, part 6, define areas of substantial unemployment within 
the meaning of Executive Order 10582 as labor market areas in which “the 
eurrent and prospective local labor supply substantially exceeds labor require- 
ments.” 

The regulations also set forth certain criteria for determining areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment, and provide that the Secretary of Labor will consider 
whether— 

(a) the number of workers seeking employment in the area is in excess 
of currently available job opportunities, and this situation is expected to 
continue through the next 2- and 4-month period ; 

(db) unemployment is 6 or more percent of the total labor force; 

(c) net nonagricultural labor requirements for 2 and 4 months hence 
indicate declining employment levels or no significant increase in labor 
requirements ; 

(d) the current or anticipated labor surplus is not due primarily to 
seasonal or temporary factors. 

Mr. Chairman, the second question which you asked the Labor Department 
to consider involves the problem of wage differentials and whether the wage 
gap is narrowing. This issue, and in fact the whole question of the relevance 
of differences in labor standards to international trade, is one on which widely 
divergent views are held, and there are widely different versions as to the basic 
facts. Objective consideration of the subject is frustrated by the almost total 
lack of reliable statistical data on certain key aspects of the problem. Never- 
theless, I should like to make a few comments directed toward a definition of 
the problem and the efforts we are making to provide more information con- 
cerning it. 

The term “labor standards” has never received an internationally agreed 
definition. An approach commonly taken on this point is in terms of the relation- 
ships of wage levels among industries within the same country. This is stated 
in the renort of the Commission on Foreign Economie Policy as follows: “The 
clearest case of unfair competition is one in which the workers on a particular 
commodity are paid wages well below accepted standards in the exporting coun- 
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try.” Thus, wages in textile finishing in Japan would be considered substandard 
if they are substantially lower than wages in other operations of comparable 
difficulty in the Japanese textile industry or Japanese industry generally. 

Other conceptions exist, however, as to what constitutes unfair labor standards 
from an international point of view. The simplest notion is that wages in a 
particular industry in a particular country are substandard if they are sub- 
stantially lower than in the same industry in the country of reference. Thus, 
in the example above, wage payments in Japanese textile finishing would be 
considered substandard if they are substantially lower than in U.S. textile 
finishing. Of course, figures on Japanese wages must be converted to dollars 
for this comparison, usually at official international exchange rates. Such con- 
version makes no allowance for the fact that the cost of living is lower in Japan 
than in the United States. For some countries it is possible to convert national 
currencies into dollars at approximate “equivalent purchasing power,” based 
on special studies of prices in foreign countries and the United States. 

A more serious problem which arises in comparing wage payments inter- 
nationally lies in the distinction between hourly wage payments and unit labor 
cost. By “hourly wage payments” we mean simply total wage payments during 
a given period, usually a week, divided by total hours paid for. By ‘unit labor 
cost” we mean total wage payments and other labor costs, such as social security 
and fringe benefits, divided by total production (output) of the plant or in- 
dustry. Thus, hourly wage payments in the United States are expressed in dol- 
lars per hour, while unit labor cost is expressed in dollars per standardized ton 
of steel or thousand yards of cloth produced. In passing it should be noted that 
in many countries nonwage factors that make up total labor costs are relatively 
extensive. They include types of benefits and allowances such as family allow- 
ances, special annual bonuses, severance pay arrangements, and other costs not 
common in this country. Such costs range up to 75 percent of cash wages in 
some industrially advanced countries, and even higher in some less developed 
countries. 

From the point of view of the worker, it is hourly wages and other forms of 
remuneration that are most important. But from the point of view of the em- 
ployer, unit labor cost is most important because it is directly useful, along with 
material costs and other costs, in determining prices at which products can be 
sold without loss and thus in determining prices and profits. Since international 
trade is carried on by businessmen and since prices, purchases, and sales are 
made by businessmen, it is apparent that unit labor cost comparisons are far more 
useful in analyzing competition in international trade than are hourly wage rates 
differences. 

What accounts for the difference between hourly wage costs and unit labor 
costs is the amount of production which is obtained from each hour of work- 
time. If fewer pounds of steel or yards of cloth are obtained from each hour 
of worktime, then the worker must be paid less per hour in order that unit labor 
costs be competitive. This is the output per man-hour or productivity factor. 

3ut we must consider the availability of data as well as the need for data, and 
here the advantage lies heavily with hourly wage payments. Hourly wage data 
are available for the principal manufacturing industries of the major industrial 
countries of the free world. While the published figures are not entirely com- 
parable and exclude most social security contributions and fringe benefits, these 
defects have been partially remedied by special studies of the International 
Labor Office and others. On the other hand, internationally comparable unit 
labor cost data scarcely exist at present. As I have mentioned, efforts to obtain 
such data for selected major industries are to be undertaken by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the coming fiscal year. 

Hourly wage data show clearly that U.S. workers are paid the highest hourly 
wages in the world. This fact is a great advantage to the American worker. 
It is a disadvantage to the American industrialist in international competition, 
but this disadvantage tends to be offset by the high productivity of American 
workers using up-to-date machinery in efficiently operated plants. U.S. exports 
are now at almost the highest level in history, and this in spite of keen competi- 
tion from other nations of the world. Our commercial exports exceed our im- 
ports, as has been the case in every single year of the 20th century, an_ this 
is further proof of the ability of the American producer to compete at home as 
well as abroad. Furthermore, our major export industries tend to be our high- 
wage industries. There is no doubt that this ability to compete reflects the 
fact that to a large degree high American wages per hour are offset by high pro- 
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ductivity, resulting in unit labor costs which are competitive with those in other 
countries. 

In general, according to such data as are available, wage differences among 
the industrial countries of the world are related to differences in national pro- 
ductivity. In other words, there is a correlation between the levels of wages and 
other worker remuneration in a country and the per capita national product. 
This is illustrated by a chart, prepared by the Department of Labor, appearing 
in the compendium on foreign trade policy collected for the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Trade Policy of the Commitee on Ways and Means. This chart was 
also published by the Tariff Commission in its Report No. 201, “Postwar De- 
velopments in Japan’s Foreign Trade,” page 54. 

It follows that hourly wages in a particular country should not be considered 
substandard simply because they are lower than in other countries at prevailing 
international exchange rates. Such differences could well reflect primarily dif- 
ferences in industry generally; and if precise calculations of unit labor cost 
were possible, they would probably show far narrower differences than do hourly 
wages. In some cases the differences may even be in the opposite direction. 
While we in America often say that we canont compete with cheap foreign 
labor, workers in other countries cry just as loudly that they cannot compete 
with our machines. 

Naturally, from the point of view of American labor and American producers, 
as well as from the point of view of overall foreign policy, we would like to see 
other countries adopt policies and programs leading to improved labor standards 
in all industries, including those which produce goods entering international 
trade. This objective has clearly been followed in our participation in the 
International Labor Organization, and in other appropriate international forums. 

For example, at the GATT session in Tokyo in the fall of 1959, the United 
States put it up to the other 36 countries in GATT that the continuation of the 
program for the expansion of world trade might be seriously set back unless they 
were prepared to deal cooperatively with cases in which the unduly sudden 
expansion of trade in a particular item threatened to disrupt markets and cause 
injury to a particular industry. As a direct result of this initiative a working 
party of 16 countries has now been established to suggest safeguards for dealing 
with cases requiring immediate action and to study the basic factors, including 
differences in labor standards, involved in the problem. In this connection, the 
International Labor Office will cooperate with the Secretariat of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in making this study. 

One other question raised by the committee remains to be answered: namely: 
What changes are taking place currently in wages and unit labor costs in the 
major industrial countries, and how are these changes affecting the competitive 
position of the United States? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics assembled some rough data on these points 
last fall when there was much discussion about whether the United States was 
pricing itself out of the world export market, and we have brought these figures 
up to date for this committee. We have not been able to make a full investiga- 
tion of statistical comparability among countries, which is a major undertaking, 
and undoubtedly many adjustments should be made to this end. We believe, 
however, that the basic trends indicated are correct, namely: 

(1) Labor cost per hour (wage payments plus social security and fringe 
benefits) has risen less since 1953 in the United States than in most other 
industrial countries of the free world: that is, the wage gap is narrowing. 

(2) Industrial productivity in the United States has also risen less than 
in most other industrial countries in this period. 

(3) Unit labor costs in the United States have risen more rapidly than 
in some other industrial countries and less rapidly than in others in this 
period, and on the whole the competitive position of the United States in 
this respect does not appear to have changed greatly. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal statement. TI should like to make 
available to the committee, as supplemental material, any statistical data which 
the Department could supply relevant to the questions under consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Linsenmayer. Thank you very much. I think this will save 
considerable time. 

My name is Leonard Linsenmayer. I am Director of the Office of 
International Organizations Affairs in the Department of Labor. 
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I want to say that I appreciate very much the privilege of appear- 
ing before this subcommittee today, and, on behalf of the De ‘partment 
of Labor, I wish to express our interest, as a department, in the 
important subject of these hearings. 

I was about to say that we recognize there are very difficult prob- 
lems in this whole issue, and the Department has pr oposed to the Con- 
gress In connection with its appropriation for the coming fiscal year 
that certain studies be made re lating to labor expenditures i in foreign 
countries which compete with the ‘United States in world markets. 
The Department is also hopeful that in fiscal 1962 a study may be in- 
itiated with respect to the impact of foreign trade on domestic employ- 
ment. 

We think that if these studies can be made, a great deal of useful 
information will be provided on these very important problems. 

In your letter, Mr. Chairman, you suggested that we comment on 
the Buy-American Act and on the wage question. With respect to 
the Buy-American Act, my formal statement presents some informa- 
tion regarding the historical backgrounds of this act and the particu- 
lar role that the Department of Labor plays in it, 

I would only like to emphasize at this point that our role with 
respect to the administration of the Buy-American Act is to furnish 
information on the characteristics of labor market areas which ad- 
ministrators of procurement problems use in their administration of 
the Buy-American Act. These determinations of labor market areas, 
as you know, are made for a variety of reasons, and would be made 
anyway, whether we had the Buy-. American Act or not. They are 
published regularly in the publication of the Department of Labor 
entitled “Area Labor Market Trends.” 

With respect to the determination of surplus labor market areas 
for use by procurement agencies, I would like to say this, that Execu- 
tive Order No. 10582, which provides guides to these procurement 
officers, says, in effect, that the producer of foreign-produced ma- 
terials may be awarded a bid only if he can demonstrate a landed cost 
in the United States of 6 percent or more below the lowest American 
bidder. 

Now, with respect to labor surplus areas, if the low American 
bidder comes from an area of substantial labor surplus, then this dif- 
ferential advantage is doubled and the U.S. firm has an advantage of 
12 percent. The only way in which the Labor Department comes into 
the picture administratively is through providing this information on 
labor market. areas. 

However, in my formal statement you will find some information in 
more detail regarding how these determinations are made and how 
procurement officers apply that. 

With respect to the wage problem, this issue, of course, and the 
whole question of the relevance of differences in labor standards in 
international trade are questions in which widely divergent views 
are held, and there are widely different versions as to the basic facts. 

To add to our difficulties, there is an almost total lack of precise, 
reliable information on wages and related matters in a good many 
foreign countries. The term “labor standards,” itself, has never re- 
ceived an internationally agreed definition. One approach to this 
question with which you are familiar is stated in the report of the 
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Commission on Foreign Economie Policy, the Randall Commission, as 
follows: 

The clearest case of unfair competition is one in which the workers in a 
particular commodity are paid wages well below accepted standards in the 
exporting country. 

In other words, you compare wages of a specific commodity with 
the general level of wages in that country. 

Other concepts of unfair labor standar«s or substandard conditions, 
of course, are based on a straight hourly wage comparison between 
the United States and country X, country Y, and country Z. 

This type of thing, of course, ignores a number of factors which 
are important; particularly, it ignores the distinction between cash 
hourly wages and the various other factors that go into unit labor 
costs, factors such as fringe benefits, cost-of-living allowances, and, 
of course, the all-important factor of output per man-hour, the pro- 
ductivity factor. 

And so, of course, if you are going to put all of this information 
together to get a true picture of competitive differences from the 
standpoint of the labor factor, you would need to have information 
on all of these categories that make up unit labor cost. 

In other words, the basic key information that we would need to 
have to make a realistic judgment of competitive factors in this area 
would be a total picture of unit labor costs. 

Unfortunately, data from other countries are available in varying 
degrees. Cash hourly wage data are fairly readily available, but 
they are not collected uniformly, and they certainly are not of uni- 
form accuracy. 

Fringe benefits and emoluments are available to a degree, and the 
ILO * has done some work along this line, and, as I mentioned above, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics would like to do work in this field 
in the near future. 

Information on output per man-hour, however, the key question, 
is either lacking or is available on bases which are not comparable. 
However, it is clear from all of these data that hourly wages in the 
United States are higher than in any other country in the world. 

This apparent competitive disadvantage has been offset to a high 
degree by the high productivity of American workers using up-to- 
date machinery in efficiently operated plants, and I would point out 
that our exports still exceed our imports as they have done in every 
single year of the 20th century, further proof of the ability of the 
American producer to compete both at home and abroad. 

I think it is interesting to note, also, that our greatest exports tend 
to come from our high-wage industries. 

Now, with respect to the labor standards question in general, I 
would like to say that it has been the policy of the U.S. Government, 
and certainly of the Department of Labor, to do everything reason- 
able to see that labor standards are improved in other countries of 
the world. 

We have been trying to do this in general in the ILO forum for a 
number of years, and earlier today Senator Javits asked some ques- 
tions about what was being done in the GATT framework in this area. 
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I would like to say that I have recently returned from participation 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to the GATT session in Geneva, 
and I am pleased to report that a decision was taken by the contracting 
parties, as indicated earlier this afternoon by Mr. Fisk and Mr. Taft, 
that a working party would try to do something about leveling off 
these problems of abrupt market disruption, and as a part of this task, 
the working party is authorized to have a basic major study con- 
ducted of the relevance of labor standards in international trade to 
be done by the International Labor Office? and the Secretariat of the 
GATT, acting jointly. 

Mr. Chairman, if you think it useful, I would like to furnish later— 
I don’t have it with m»—a copy of the complete text of this GATT 
decision, because I think it might be relevant to these particular hear- 
ings that are being conducted. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Yes; will you provide that for us, please ? 

Mr. LinsenmMayer. Yes, I can supply it tomorrow.* 

Now, you have asked us one other question, and that is about the 
changing pattern of wages, and particularly on whether the wage gap 
is narrowing. 

The Department of Labor, based on such information as is avail- 
able, has tried to analyze this situation, and we feel that the following 
general conclusions at this point, based on the information that we 
have, are reasonable conclusions. 

No. 1, labor costs per hour—that is, wage payments plus social se- 
curity and other frmge benefits—have risen less since 1953 in the 
United States than in most other industrial countries of the free 
world. In other words, there is evidence that the wage gap is nar- 
rowing. 

No. 2, industrial productivity in the United States has also risen 
less than in most other industrial countries in this period; that is, 
since 1953. 

And, finally, unit labor costs in the United States have risen more 
rapidly than in some other industrial countries, and less rapidly than 
in others in this period. 

On the whole, the competitive position of the United States in this 
respect does not appear to have changed greatly. I think this con- 
cludes my very brief swnmary of my formal statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I would only like to add that within the limits of our availabilities, 
the Department of Labor would be happy to furnish any relevant 
statistics not only on the matters I have covered in my testimony, but 
on any other aspects of labor and employment that you might think 
pertinent to these hearings. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Thank you, Mr. Linsenmayer. 

I want to make one quick point because of the time element. 

Earlier today we heard a viewpoint differing from your viewpoint 
with reference to the wage gap narrowing, and I note that we will 
study this very carefully. You may have been here when that state- 
ment was made. 

Mr. Linsenmayer. Yes, sir; I recall that viewpoint expressed. 





nt International Labor Office is the Secretariat of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. 


*The GATT decision referred to is included in the June 7, 1960, press release GATT/500, 


which is reproduced as a part of the testimony of Assistant Secretary of Commerce Bradley 
Fisk, at p. 198, supra. 
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Senator Ranpotren. We shall be helped if you will add such in- 
formation as you desire. 

Mr. Linsenmayer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpoteu. To you and your associates present I express 
our appreciation. 

Mr. Linsenmayer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranvoteu. Mrs. Betty Remer will be the closing witness. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BETTY J. REMER, PRESIDENT, HEAREVER 
CO., INC., CASTRO VALLEY, CALIF. 


Mrs. Remer. I wish to thank you gentlemen who are present for 
your interest in small business, which I particularly appreciate. 

It is an accomplished fact that imports are adversely affecting the 
sales, profits, employment, and other conditions of smal] business. 
My company, Hearever Co., Inc., Castro Valley, Calif., a toy manu- 
facturer and importer, is a prime ex: unple of the struggle of the small 
businessman for survival, which is too often lost by “too little too 
late’ in getting relief and the protective measures that are so sorely 
needed. 

We developed and manufactured a toy crystal device which became 
an overnight success because of its tremendous customer appeal and, 
feeling fairly secure, entered the toy and novelty field. 

We relied on patent protection for our toys to justify the many 
thousands of dollars spent attempting to acquire patent pendings and 
subsequent numbers. 

Unfortunately for us, we learned that the process was too slow— 
usually 2 to 3 years—for adequate protection, and we were outmaneu- 
vered by foreign and domestic competition copying our little toys 
to the last detail without practical recourse, due to present patent laws. 

Three months after we opened our doors, we employed 80 people, 
of which at least 50 percent were socially or physically handicapped. 
At present, we are only able to maintain an average of 12 to 15 em- 
ployees, due to these conditions. 

In the toy and novelty field, time is of the essence and most 
items have short-term longevity. With present, outmoded patent 
procedures, patents have little, if any, value to our particular trade. 

One of the only few ways left for small business to compete with 
large business is to develop new devices with adequate patent pro- 
tection which distinguish themselves from existing devices and then, 
and only then, can we compete with larger organizations. 

Remove this last hope and soon small business of this type must 
fade out of the picture. 

Small business has always been and always will be the backbone 
of our little communities. Why! Because it establishes roots which 
spread in every direction for the refinement of its community’s inter- 
ests. Small business spends its earned dollars generally in its own 
immediate area. Large business, chainstores and others, frequently 
remove their funds from the community and, too frequently, out of 
the State into the “golden pot” located at ‘their home offices. 

Problems arise, even aiter numbers are granted, as courts are re- 
luctant to hold them valid. They are too difficult to enforce and too 
costly to litigate, as it is well known to all that small business is 
consistently underfinanced. 
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America has an outstanding record for technical know-how which 
could be our bread and butter. We are not sufficiently protecting this 
valuable asset that may well be our guarantee of continued economic 
mabitiny, Without some protection of patents, new business is 
strangled; competition is prevented; and we will again be contribut- 
ing to the growing monopolistic trend. Our economic situation is 
already suffering because of too much import and not enough export. 

Investors in the United States are losing their incentive. 

Why, then, has Japan, who formerly ignored patents, recently 
come out with a more effective patent procedure than the United 
States. In all fairness, we should have the same patent protection 
given to us that is afforded to comparable companies in some of the 
more economically alert foreign countries. We are often too guilty 
of “closing the barn door after the horses have left.” 

The problem of the shoe manufacturer that I heard today might 
be helped by good, valid patent designs. And the umbrella industry, 
which also testified here, might be helped by mechanical patents and 
design patents. It should be obvious by now that effective patent con- 
trol ean contribute a great deal. 

My suggested solution is to reevaluate, streamline, and put some 
strong teeth into our existing patent laws for the sake of our generally 

troubled economy and insure new small business, as a whole, of its 
continued wholesome existence, thereby depressing monopolistic tactics 
and solving some of our import problems. 

One of the Federal excise tax inequities relating to imports, which 
exists, in my opinion, is the laxity in policing of the excise tax assess- 
ment due on transistor radios ‘and related items. Many of these 
instances occur wena tng Some importers have no knowledge that 
the assessment even exists. Some companies insist it is the obligation 
of the manufacturer in Japan and not theirs. 

We believe that in many other cases unethical open-door importers 
are ignoring the assessment which places them in an advantageous 
position for bargaining. ‘The tax which they are avoiding generally 
represents the greater portion of what little profit there is in this most 
highly competitive field of imported products. 

The tax-paying small importer—or large, for that matter—cannot 
go on this way. It is incredibly unjust, unfair, and, most important 
of all, poor economics, as the revenue lost to the Government would 
far exceed the wages of additional agents. 

I have heard that the ratio relation of moneys recouped to wages 
paid was 10 to 1. I fail to understand why this has not as yet been 
taken into consideration. 'To me, it is good commonsense and, again, 
good business. 

My suggested solution is to increase the staff of Internal Revenue 
agents wherever necessary to have maximum control of the excise tax 
assessment collections, partic ‘ularly at ports of entry. At customs a 
notification of excise tax liability should be attached to other custom 
documents. 

An existing loophole in Internal Revenue’s excise tax law results 
in unfair competition between importers and generally favors for- 
eign trading companies who maintain branch offices in the United 
States. Spec ifically, I am referring to the importing of radios and 
related products where the assessment of excise tax is proper. 
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Please keep in mind that excise tax on these items is paid by the 
importer or manufacturer, whichever the case may be, and is assessed 
on the first sale made in the United States. 

This is rather difficult, this example. I will read it slowly. 

For ex: unple, Hearever Co. buys a six-transistor radio from Tsurumi 
Trading Co., whose sole office is in Japan. The radio is delivered 
from the dock in San Francisco to Hearever Co. The first sale in 
the United States of America by Hearever Co., Inc., to its customer, 
includes duty, freight, operating and selling expens es, a smail profit, 
and excise tax. 

Hearever Co. selling price, $18. 
Excise tax paid by Hearever, $1.64. 

Now, Hearever Co.'s competitor buys one of the identical six-tran- 
sistor radios from Nichimen Trading Co. in Japan who also has 
branch offices in San Francisco. The radio is delivered to Hearever’s 
competitor from Nichimen Trading Co, in San Francisco, which con- 
stitutes the first sale in the United States. 

Competitor’s selling price, $17.50. 
Because excise tax paid by Nichimen, $1.25. 

Please remember that this is the identical radio produced by the 
identical manufacturer in Japan, and the difference in price is be- 

‘ause Hearever must pay excise tax on base price, duty, freight, sell- 
ing, handling, and operating expense plus a small profit, while the 
competitor pays excise tax only on base price, freight, and duty. 

This difference in the amount of excise tax can wipe out a major 
portion of the purchaser’s or importer’s profit, providing he is not 
using the most advantageous buying system, which most importers 
are not even aware of. 

This variance in pricing is one of the contributing factors in the 
present chaos of the transitor business. It is forcing some small im- 
porters, not using this system of buying, to get ‘aught with heavy 
inventories, which eventually they must dump ¢ on the market in panic 
and further add to the confusion we are faced with today. 

My recommended solution is that legislation is needed here to pro- 
vide a method of using a constructive price schedule for all imports 
of this nature where excise tax assessments are proper, and collecti- 
ble at manufacturers’ or importers’ level on the first sale in the United 
States. It might be more equitable to charge the tax on base factory 
price, plus necessary shipping and duty costs, or a flat rate could be 
determined; or as a means to increase volume of tax, the department 
may decide to have it charged at consumer level, using a lower per- 
centage on the list price. The method chosen is relatively unimpor- 
tant as long as a constructive price schedule is determined. 

Legal procedure inequities to small business due to delays such as 
tax litigations should be remedied. The unfortunate news of a pend- 
ing tax suit against any business, small or large, by governmental 
departments endangers its financial status and many times results in 
killing or impairing its banking relations. 

In addition to this, his credit is restricted, if allowed at all. He 
practically becomes in a state of suspension and must usually rely on 
a limited few, factoring companies or private lenders, whose interest 
rate is often triple that formerly paid to his more conventional lenders. 
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My small company has had this miserable experience during the past 
year and a half, at a cost to date of more than $20,000 in factoring 
commissions. 

In these apathetic instances of delay on the part of governmental 
agencies to expedite their legal procedures, the small businessman is 
forced to play the waiting game. The delay, lack of credit, mounting 
costly legal fees, and lower ing of employee morale can break his bac k, 
and he becomes another mort tality statistic in the crowded graveyard 
of young and inexperienced small businessmen. 

My recommended solution is for small business to have a group of 
men comparable to the group within the Veterans Administration 

(technically trained, qualified men, familiar with Government regu- 
seca who are hired tor the sole purpose of acting as the small 
businessman's advocate. Small business cannot continue to “turn the 
other cheek.” ‘The average owner of a young, small business, obviously 
cannot afford top legal talent. He is fiehting his own war for “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” His purse is too thin. He has no one to turn to 
except the Small Business Administration, which he generally assumes 
is used principally for loans, or is frequently unknown to m: ny new 
small businesses who are suffering from lack of proper legal or tech- 
nical counsel. 

There seems to be a missing link somewhere between small business 
and governmental aid and advice. Small business needs encourage- 
ment and help—not hostile policing when they inadvertently slip into 
the many pitfalls ignorance provides. 

The Agriculture Department spends hundreds of thousands of tax- 
payers’ dollars to prepare and distribute bulletins to educate or advise 
our farmers. Why can’t small businessmen have the benefit of similar 
pamphlets along these lines? This would, indeed, provide a healthier 
climate for success and future governmental business relations. 

There is inadequacy in custom liquidation procedure because of the 
custom department's ‘del: iv In processing papers to the stage of final 
liquidation, which results in severe hardships to importers and pur- 
chasers of imported goods, especially in cases where the importer is a 
manufacturer and is importing his components. 

How can any manufacturer price his products when he cannot be 
advised immediately of the tinal cost of duty, particularly in the toy, 
novelty, and radio industry, which is known to be one of the most 
highly competitive fields of business, with an extremely small profit 
margin ¢ 

Our small business is in great jeopardy at this very time, due to a 
21/-year delay in final liquidation of goods which arrived the latter 
part of 1957. Small manufacturers cannot wait this long to price 
market their end product, because they are generally underfinanced 
and rely on a fast turnover of their inventory to maintain their eco- 
nomic status. 

There is also a lack of continuity of classification of goods; for 
instance, toy motors are being classified as toys—toy ery stal detectors 
are being classified as radios. In the case of toy motors, which are, in 
fact, purchased for use as vibrators and dutied as toys, the explanation 
given by the customs agent was that, with the word toy” preceding 
the word “motor,” it was automatic ally placed in the toy classifica 
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tion. A ruling is necessary to indicate where duty should be applied ; 
to the end use of a component or to the component itself. 

My suggested solution is to remove the causes of delay in liquida- 
tion which in all probability will result in the increasing of the exist- 
ing staff of agents processing the necessary documents. 

‘And, secondly, we need a more realistic classification of imported 
goods. 

In conclusion, may I say that the United States has spent billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars to aid the weak, the defenseless, and the oppressed 
of the world. Small business meets all these qualifications. 

Thank you for allowing me to present this. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mrs. Remer. 

Senator Engle, of California, had hoped to be at the hearing for 
your testimony. He expressed an interest in the material you are 
making available to the subcommittee. But matters of cardinal con- 
sideration on the Senate floor kept him from the hearing. 

Mrs. Remer. J understand. 

Senator Ranpotpu. This name “Hearafter”—— 

Mrs. Remer. Hearever. 

Senator Ranpoten. I was just going to say hereafter is not soon 
enough for you. You must have help now, is that right? 

Mrs. Remer. That is correct. 

Senator Ranpoten. But how do you get this name “Hearever” ? 

Mrs. Remer. Well, we named it “Hearever” because the parts that 
are used in this little crystal detector are everlasting. It has no wear- 
able parts. It is a little detector of radio waves. Tt doesn’t use bat- 
teries, transistors, tubes, or any power whatsoever. 

Senator Ranpotew. How did the company organize or come into 
formation ? 

Mrs. Remer. We received an order from General Mills, and we 
thought we would take a summer and use some teenagers and manu- 
facture these little items. 

Senator Ranpoteu. What was the year? 

Mrs. Remer. 1957. 

Senator Ranpoien. 1957? 

Mrs. Remer. The same year that they held our papers at customs. 

Senator Ranvorrnu. I believe I am told that you have also employed 
native Americans, the Indians, is that right? 

Mrs. Remer. Oh, yes; we have Navajos, Apaches. We use the 
Indian Department to supply our people. 

Senator RanpotrH. You work within the Interior Department? 

Mrs. Remer. Yes, we have many such cases. We filled our factory 
with that type of personnel. 

Senator Ranpoureu. Is the productivity of these voung folk and the 
Indian labor good ? 

Mrs. Remer. Our best work was actually done by our deaf mutes 
and our blind people. The Indian people were adequate but not 
outstanding. 

Senator Ranpoten. You place an emphasis, then, on handicapped 
workers within your plant ? 

Mrs. Remer. Yes. In fact, our system now is that we will not em- 
ploy anyone who is employable. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Do you have blind workers? 
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Mrs. Remer. We don’t any more. They are all gone. They are 
back on the tax rolls, I presume. 

Senator Ranpotrn. No, they are not all on the tax rolls. You do 
know that the blind oftentimes can have a delicate sense of touch. 

Mrs. Remer. Yes. 

Senator Ranpoten. Which I think would be helpful in your work. 

Mrs. Remer. That is what we use them for, and hearing, testing 
for consistent toys. ‘Their aptitude was much superior to anyone else. 

Senator Ranpotey. And then when you were faced with this prob- 
lem of unfair competition—you have indicated you considered it 
unfair—the number of workers dropped to 12 or 15. You lost these 
blind workers then ¢ 

Mrs. Remer. Yes, we lost them all, but we have a new toy that we 
hope we can bring out and bring back our personnel again. ‘This 
time we know that we only have a short time. We won’t plan on any 
full program, because of our patent situation. We simply can’t pro- 
tect. ourselves, so we have to go as fast as we can until we are knocked 
off again. 

Senator Ranpotru. I hope, Mrs. Remer, that you will find it con- 
venient to secure from Senator Long, of Louisiana, the recent dis- 
cussion he gave on the Senate floor, perhaps two speeches, on this 
subject of our patent problems. I wish he could be here to question 
you with reference to this subject of patents. It is a very perplexing 
one. 

You brought to this hearing a new sidelight, as it were. Because 
of your experience with the handicapped workers, do you find that 
not only the aptitudes of these handicapped workers is vet ‘y good, 
but that the attitudes of these workers are perhaps better, in some 
instances, than the regular working force ? 

Mrs. Remer. This is one of the observations I made in two par- 
ticular instances. The Indians that we employed had such fine per- 
sonalities and were so agreeable that they brought the morale of the 
factory to a higher level, thereby getting more production from the 
people who were a little apathetic. The deaf mutes, on the other 
hand, were ideal employees because they didn’t seem to be as neurotic. 
They didn’t have a lot of the conflict that the average worker had, 
and they never hurried or interrupted their work. But their attitude 
is exceptional and they make the best employees, far superior to the 
average factory worker, by disposition, loyalty, and dependability. 
And manual dexterity goes without saying. 

Senator Ranpotr. Mr. Watts or Mr. Putnam? 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask Mrs. Remer whether she or her 
attorney ever gave any consideration to attempting to get relief 
through the unfair competitive practices section of the T ‘ariff Act, 
section 337, which has been mentioned several times today ? 

I confess that I only recently learned of section 337 myself, but 
I gathered that it may perhaps apply, at least, to some situations 
close to the one from which you have suffered. 

Mrs. Remer. The only situation that I am concerned about is the 
patent situation. As far as the ability of someone in Japan to make 
our item, had I had a good patent, they would have had to apply 
for licensing of “X” number of cents. The amount is unimportant. 
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We are not trying to preclude anyone from making anything that 
is clever and we are not trying to consider that our foreign importing 
is unfair, because we are frankly very happy that Japan has raised 
their status and we are proud of this: that we are able to contribute 
to that. 

But as far as applying for this relief, frankly, I never heard of it 
before. 

Mr. Warts. I only heard about it very recently myself but I think 
that you and I both should learn more about it, perhaps. 

I understand in some cases foreign products have been barred 
completely through the section 337 procedure because of the delib- 
erate attempt of ‘the foreign manufacturer to make it look exactly 
like a domestic product, a deceptive use of an outer packaging, for 
example. 

You mentioned that a patent, even in the strictly domestic competi- 
tive arena, is often of little avail because the market has been com- 
pletely filled before you can get a patent in the ordinary course of 
application. So, as you pointed out yourself, the road to riches in the 
toy business is to get in and get out in a hurry. 

Sut if the Japanese or any other foreign nation were to come in 
with a patent or with an item before patenting that was made delib- 
erately to look like your item, to avail itself of design or color or 
packaging features that you had made distinctive, I have the impres- 
sion, without knowing a great deal about it, that you might be able 
to get section 337 relief and you should perhaps look into it. 

Certainly, in the case of a crystal radio there might be a real ques- 
tion of patentability in any event, because of the antiquity of the 
idea of crystal radios. 

Mrs. Rewer. There is some confusion on this, Mr. Watts. Many 
accusations that are made—and I used to do it myself thinking that 
the Japanese people were really knowing of all our toys—I mean it 
was Just an out-and-out attempt to dissipate our market. But in in- 
vestigating thoroughly over the years, I tind that most of the Japanese 
people are only manuf: cturing what some New York buyer sent to 
them and asked them to copy and bri ing it back. They are not market- 
ing it here. This is being done by our own domestic competitors, 
larger businesses who are using the low labor market in Japan for 
manufacturing, while we are here trying to employ our own people. 

Now we don’t care what market the “vy use or whose living standards 
are raised. We couldn’t care less. All we are saying is that the »y do 
copy our item to the last detail; therefore, we should be paid a 
minimal amount of licensing fee. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Mrs. Remer bri ings a new factor up that I had 
never even thought would come into this picture. You say that Amer- 
ican companies are, we will say, farming out the jobs? 

Mrs. Remer. Absolutely. 

Senator Ranpo.rn. To industry in Japan? 

Mrs. Remer. Exactly. When I was there recently, I went into a 
tennis factory where they are making tennis rackets and I watched 
three lines of tennis rac ‘kets going on. They were all identical. One 
was sticking “McGregor” signs on; one, “Spaulding”; and one, “Wil- 
son”; and these tennis rackets were going right down this assembly 
line. 
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Big business isn’t using their labor market any more, and I can tell 
you 20 cases like that. I have been in Japan twice this year visiting 
factories. 

Senator Ranpotru. The price on the McGregor racket—apparently 
a McGregor racket has been produced also in the United States; is 
that true / 

Mrs. Remer. I don’t really know, but I heard that it was. I think 
that they make their competitive rackets in Japan to capture the 
lower price range. 

Senator Ranpoueu. Have we gone into this subject, Mr. Putnam ? 

Mr. Purnam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell Mrs. Remer that 
she has raised many interesting points. I think she heard us question- 
ing witnesses this afternoon trying to pursue her points further and 
I can assure her that the staff will continue pursuing work on those 
questions. 

Mr. Warrs. I would simply like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mrs. Remer has, perhaps, been more daring than any other witness we 
have had today in not only diagnosing the problem, but prescribing 
the remedy. She has been more bold, I think, than many of our other 
supposedly more expert witnesses have been. 

Senator Ranpoutrnu. Yes, she has posed a question and she has said 
“my recommendation” several times, and I agree with what Mr. Watts 
has said in this connection. 

Mrs. Remer, one further and final question: Is the plant under one 
roof or do you manufacture at different points ? 

Mrs. Remer. Our plant is under one roof in Castro Valley. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Is that asmall community ? 

Mrs. Remer. Yes, about 40,000 people. There are two industries 
in this little city, and we are one of them. It is actually known as a 
bedroom town. It sort of lays around the outskirts of Oakland and 
Hayward. 

Senator RanpotpH. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mrs. Remer. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotpn. It is provocative and also challenging. This 
concludes our hearing. It has been a rather exacting day. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX I 


STATEMENT AND Lerrer From MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINEERING 
Drawine INSTRUMENTS 


APPENDIX I-A 
STATEMENT OF 8S. SCAVUZZO, PRESIDENT, UNION INSTRUMENT CoRP., PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Our company is engaged in the manufacture of precision mathematical and 
engineering instruments. We have suffered a loss of about 60 percent of our 
sales by reason of foreign imports on the principal items which we sell to the 
commercial trade, which consist of metal T-squares, straight edges, protractors, 
proportional dividers, and triangles. Not only has the dollar volume of our 
business on these items has shrunk drastically, but the remaining business which 
we have accepted to keep these facilities open, are taken at much lower prices 
than 10 years ago, although our production costs have risen at least 25 percent. 
We have had to drop many items. All these conditions have been caused by the 
impact of foreign imports. 

The history of the drawing instrument manufacturers in our industry well 
illustrates the impact of foreign imports. There were more than 12 such manu- 
facturers in 1945, now only 2 remain. A number have gone out of business 
entirely. The others have ceased manufacturing drawing instruments and are 
now importing. The two remaining manufacturers are still in business because 
they manufacture instruments of an unusual character and quality, not of interest 
to foreign producers. The foreign producers, through their agents, now control 
more than 95 percent of this market. This has resulted from the lowering of the 
protective tariff from 45 to 1914 percent and reduction of the “Buy-American Act” 
preferential provision from 25 to 6 percent. 

Our company has been able to survive because we have been able to develop 
items for the Department of Defense and in that connection, the protection 
received through the Small Business Act, has been of substantial aid. This pro- 
tection and aid are now being seriously threatened by a trend to relax the 
original intent of the Small Business Act, and the set-aside procurement regula- 
tions. 

Our company recently submitted a bid on a Defense Department invitation, 
which contained in part the following conditions: 


“NOTICE OF SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDE 


‘Bids or proposals under this procurement are solicited from small business 
eoncerns only * * * . This action * * * is in the interest of maintaining or 
mobilizing the Nation’s full productive capacity, in the interest of war or 
national defense programs, * * * a manufacturer or a regular dealer submitting 
bids or proposals in its own name must agree to furnish in the performance of 
the contract, supplies manufactured or produced in the United States * * * by 
small concerns.” [Emphasis ours. } 

Despite the clarity of the foregoing conditions, requiring a manufacturer or 
dealer to furnish supplies manufactured or produced in the United States, the 
Small Business Administration has ruled that the proposal of an importer who 
intends to furnish supplies which are to be almost wholly fabricated in a foreig 
country, complies with the conditions referred to. 

As a manufacturer submitting the lowest bid for furnishing products pro- 
duced and manufactured in the United States, we protested this ruling. An 
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official of the Small Business Administration cited the following small business 
set-aside interpretations in explaining their action in our case: 

(a) A bidder offered to furnish a quantity of cable to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The only work to be done on this cable in the United States was to 
add a tip, representing 4 percent of the value of the finished product. The 
Small Business Administration qualified this product as being produced in 
the United States. 

(b) A hypothetical example was offered that a broker could import for- 
eign-made pencils, and they could qualify as having been produced in the 
United States by simply sharpening the points. 

Existing Small Business Administration regulation, section 121.38-8(b) (2)— 
“Definition of Small Business Nonmanufacturer,” provides that— 

“In the case of Government procurement, reserved for or involving the 
preferential treatment of small business * * * such nonmanufacturer shall 
furnish in the performance of the contract, the products of a small business 
or producer, which products are manufactured or produced in the United 
States * * *,” 

While this requirement clearly specifies the restrictions applicable to a non- 
manufacturer, requiring a nonmanufacturer to furnish products manufactured 
or produced in the United States, nothing specific is spelled out in the Small 
Business Administration regulations with respect to the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer who proposes to furnish products to the Government directly. If non- 
manufacturers are required to furnish products of a small business manufacturer 
er producer, which are manufactured in the United States, it certainly follows 
that the same restrictions apply with equal force to manufacturers furnishing 
products directly to the U.S. Government. 

YXongress in passing the Small Business Act, declared it to be the policy that 
the Government should aid, assist, and protect small business concerns, and that 
a fair proportion of Government purchases should be set aside for concerns 
falling into the small business category. 

Section 127.15 of the rules and regulations issued under the Small Business 
Act, reads in part as follows: 

“Seo. 15 * * * To effectuate the purposes of this Act, small business concerns 
* * * shall receive any award * * * as to which it is determined * * * (1) to 
be in the interest of maintaining or mobilizing the Nation’s full protective 
capacity, (2) to be in the interest of war or national defense programs * * * .” 

In advancement of the purposes of the Small Business Act, and the rules and 
regulations issued under the act, the Smali Business Administration and the 
armed services have until very recently reserved procurements of supplies to 
products manufactured or produced by small business concerns in the United 
States. 

In a proposed amendment to the definition of small business concerns (Federal 
Register, p, 33411.1838 CFR, pt. 121, Apr. 16, 1960), the Small Business Admin- 
istration recommends the addition to existing regulations of a paragraph defin- 
ing a “domestic product’ as one in which the cost of foreign materials or 
components does not exceed 50 percent of the cost of all materials used in such 
products. 

Such changes in the small business set-aside regulations will result in a 
tremendous increase in the volume of foreign-produced items being purchased 
by the U.S. Government, and will further reduce the volume of manufactured 
goods of the American producer, which will inevitably cause many concerns 
to go out of business, with resultant unemployment. This defeats the intent of 
Congress to maintain the Nation’s productive capacity for security reasons, and 
the purpose of the Small Business Act, which was established to assist and 
protect small manufacturers in the United States. 

Even the proposed change to limit the allowable percentage of foreign mate- 
rials to 50 percent will not place American manufacturers in a position to suc- 
cessfully compete on Government procurements of products which are partially 
manufactured in a foreign country, where labor costs are approximately 20 
percent of American labor costs. 

The relaxation of the protection of the small business set-aside procurement 
regulations can only result in greater distress to manufacturers in the United 
States, already hard pressed by foreign imports. We feel the original purpose of 
the Small Business Act to aid and protect small business, and maintain small 
production facilities in the United States, are being defeated by these actions. 
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If the reguiations are to be changed, they should be changed in favor of small 
Americau business manufacturers, in order to carry out the original purposes 
of the Small Business Act, and to enable the small American manufacturer to 
continue in business. 

Importers, brokers, and foreign manufacturers have enjoyed advantages 
because of the large reductions in import customs tariffs, and the reduction in 
preferential treatment under the “Buy American” provisions. By reason of this, 
great inroads have been made in the volume of goods manufactured in the United 
States. ‘The present expanding economic and production booms in foreign 
lands, particularly Germuny, certainly reveals that further concessions to 
foreign-made products are unnecessary. 

The last remaining protection to manufacturers through small business set- 
aside program is now being weakened. The volume of set-aside procurements 
is a small part of the defense spending, and the small manufacturer and worker 
in the United States who pay their share of all defense spending, should be 
entitled to a full measure of preference in order to perpetuate the original pur- 
pose of the Small Business Act. 

An authoritative source, in discussing small business, stated that there were 
15,000 small business failures in 1958, the greatest number since 1939. Certainly 
a great number of these failures can be attributed to foreign imports. Changes 
tending to further favor the import of foreign merchandise should be halted. 
The American manufacturer does not ask for advantages over foreign competition 
but it wants to eliminate the several disadvantages under which it must work. 

This statement has been revised since the writer’s attendance at the hearing 
on June 16. We therefore wish to comment on facts presented at that time. 

It was emphasized at the hearing that the United States expects to export $18 
billion while it will import $16 billion in 1960. It was stated that we must in- 
crease imports to equal exports, in the interest of the philosophy of our present 
foreign policy. 

Measured in volume of goods, rather than in dollars, imports far exceed exports 
since goods produced in foreign lands are manufactured at labor cost of 10 to 
20 percent of the labor costs in the United States. 

At the hearing, several small manufacturers were told to use their ingenuity 
to develop new products for their factories, to replace the production of products 
lost to foreign imports. All this Was based on the theory that our foreign policy 
required these sacrifices to be made. Some of the heads of the manufacturing 
firms presenting their plights, resulting from foreign imports, likely devoted 
most of their lives in developing their small plants and businesses. 

The process of inventing and developing, transforming the facilities of their 
factories, and finding markets for these products are enormous and beyond the 
means and capabilities of most small business firms. 

Insofar as small businesses are concerned, this suggestion is not a practical so- 
lution to the problem of competing with low-priced imports. 

Your committee requested of several speakers their suggestions of a solution to 
the problems presented. Our suggestions to aid the small business manufac- 
turers is to adhere to the purposes and intent of Congress in establishing the 
Small Busines Act, which reads in part: 

“It is the declared policy of the Congress that the Government should aid, 
counsel, assist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the interests of small business 
concerns in order to preserve free competitive enterprises to insure that a fair 
portion of the total purchases and contracts for property and services for the 
Government * * * be placed with small business enterprises, to insure that a 
fair proportion of the total sales of Government property be made to such enter- 
prises, and to maintain and strengthen the overall economy of the Nation.” 

The intent and purposes of this act can be carried out by requiring the Small 
Business Administration and the procuring agencies of the Government to promul- 
gate and to interpret and define its regulations under the small business set-aside 
provisions so that such procurements are restricted to products manufactured 
wholly by small business concerns in the United States, wherever possible. 

We have discussed the foregoing matters with others in our industry, and in 
presenting this statement we feel certain our position is not unique, but repre- 
sents the position of thousands of other small manufacturers in the United 
States. 


Your committee is requested to consider the above facts. 
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APPENDIX I-B 


LETTER From L. H. MUELLER, PRESIDENT, NorRIS INSTRUMENTS, LTD., 
NEw YORK, N.Y. 


Noris INSTRUMENTS, LYb., 
New York, N.Y., June8, 1960. 


U.S. SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

(Attention of Senator John Sparkman). 

GENTLEMEN: It is our understanding that public hearings are scheduled on 
the impact of imports on American small business. 

The following statement is offered to your committee for whatever it is worth 
to you and in the hope that other small American businessmen might get better 
relief and protection than we did, when we were still manufacturing drawing 
instruments for the U.S. Government, colleges, schools, engineers, architects, ete. 

The writer, prior to World War II, imported drawing instruments for many 
years and was well versed with the requirements in this country. 

When the war broke out and our source of supply was shut off, we decided 
to go into the manufacturing of drawing instruments, under the above name, 
since the Government was desperately in need of such tools. 

Whatever capital was available or could be borrowed was invested in ma- 
chinery, tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc., and any profit made was plowed back into 
the purchase of additional machinery and improvement of tools to expedite pro- 
duction and improve the quality. 

During the war we supplied all agencies of our Government with considerable 
quantities of good quality drawing instruments. We started with 5 people and 
at the height of our production employed between 35 and 40 men and women. 

At the conclusion of the war, we were confident our instruments were of such 
quality and price that we could figure on receiving a fair amount of business 
from our Government, schools, and other users to stay in business; more so, 
since at various times we were approached by Government agencies to ascertain 
our production facilities, etc., in case of emergency. 

We were wrong. 

The rate of duty was reduced from 45 to 22% percent (and less today), 
although wages abroad were less than one-half of what we had to pay our 
workers. 

However, the final death thrust to our manufacturing was the reduction from 
25 to 6 percent of the Government protection which we enjoyed on Government 
business. 

Always hoping for amelioration of our problems, although losing money every 
year, we kept on manufacturing until 1955, when we had to give up manufacturing 
or go broke. 

It meant moving into smaller quarters, starting all over again, and selling 
our machinery, consisting of dozens of milling machines, lathes, drill presses, 
polishing equipment, etec., etc., for $1,050, meaning a terrific loss to us. 

The lesson to small business is obvious and we have learned our lesson. 

Sincerely, 
Noris INSTRUMENTS, Lrp. 
L. H. MUELLER, President. 


APPENDIX II 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. DENT, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, PENNSYLVANIA, 21sT DisTRICT 
(WirH Exuielts) 


I am protesting against the proposed change in the regulations of the Small 
3usiness Administration because, in my humble opinion, it would be injurious to 
the welfare of the American people both in our economics and in our security. 

The following is a prepared statement which I would appreciate having en- 
tered into the record in this hearing. 
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CoMMENTts By Hon. JOHN H, DENT, 21st Districr, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Speaker, I know this session is about to end and adjourn sine die. 

BKven so, I must call to the attention of the House a serious matter and one 
that will affect every nook and corner of our country, our economy, and our 
national well-being. 

Recently, at the request of a fellow Member of Congress, my friend and 
associate, Fred Santangelo of New York, I had luncheon with an American small 
businessman. 

The story he told about certain interpretations and rulings made by the Small 
Business Administration astounded me and caused me to do a little checking 
into matters that I believe should be checked by this Congress. 

The case I present is only one of many that will be uncovered if a committee 
of this Congress will take the necessary steps to set up a proper and vigorous 
board of inquiry into the whole area of foreign influences and impacts upon our 
domestic economy. 

The question herein involved is one that goes deeper than the setting aside of 
congressional intent and is intermeshed with the whole picture of foreign aid, 
trade, imports, exports, intrigue, collusion, national defense, national welfare, 
quotas, migration, immigration, and the complete gamut of greed, avarice, and 
exorbitant profits. 

It spells out the serious impact upon national thinking by a new and powerful 
group, the foreign importers, foreign investors, and special-interest groups whose 
influence is felt in legislative action in the many acts creating and perpetuating 
money-lending, credit-giving, concession-granting agencies. The opening wedge 
covered in this case can be the pry needed to unlock the bolted doors that have 
kept Congress from the whole truth of deceit, profiteering, kickbacks, and other 
questionable practices that have been fed to the American public as an excuse 
for foreign relations in the better part of the past decade. 

You may wonder why I bring in the whole field of trade and aid in a simple 
little case involving less than $5,000. 

I do so because in this case we may find the straw that’s breaking the camel’s 
back. If an agency of Government created by the Congress for one specific 
purpose can circumvent the pronounced and spelled-out will of the Congress of 
the United States, then maybe other agencies spending millions, even billions, 
of the taxpayers’ dollars can be operating in the same mistaken area of disregard 
not alone for Congress but, in the main, for the people of the United States. 

The invitations for bidding upon Small Business Administration contracts 
contain the following language: 


NOTICE OF SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDE 


Bids or proposals under this procurement are solicited from small business 
concerns only, and this procurement is to be awarded only to one or more small 
business concerns. This section is based on a determination by the contracting 
officer, alone or in conjunction with a representative of the Small Business 
Administration, that it is in the interest of maintaining or mobilizing the Na- 
tion’s full productive capacity, in the interests of war or national defense pro- 
grams, or in the interest of assuring that a fair proportion of Government 
procurement is placed with small business concerns. A small business concern 
is a concern that (1) is not dominant in its field of operation and, with its 
affiliates, employs fewer than 500 employees, or (2) is certified as a small busi- 
ness concern by the Small Business Administration. In addition to meeting 
these criteria, a manufacturer or a regular dealer submitting bids or proposals 
in its own name must agree to furnish in the performance of the contract 
supplies manufactured or produced in the United States, its territories, its pos- 
sessions, or Puerto Rico, by small business concerns: Provided, That this addi- 
tional requirement does not apply in connection with construction or service con- 
tracts. Bids or proposals received from firms which are not small business 
concerns shall be considered nonresponsive. 

Further, let me quote from Title 13: Business Credit and Assistance—Chap- 
ter 1: Small Business Administration (121.3-8), definition of small business for 
Government procurement. 

“(a) Small business definitions. A small business concern for the purpose of 
Government procurement is a business concern, including its affiliates, which is 
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independently owned and operated, is not dominant in its field of operation and 
can further qualify under the following criteria : 

“(1) General definition. Any business concern (not otherwise defined in 
this section) is small if: (1) Its number of employees does not exceed 500 
persons or (2) it is certified as a small business concern by SBA. 

(2) Construction industry. Any business concern in the construction indus- 
try is small if its average annual receipts for the preceding three fiscal years 
do not exceed $5,000,000. 

“(3) Food canning and preserving industry. Any business concern in the food 
canning and preserving industry is small if its number of employees does not ex- 
ceed 500 persons exclusive of agricultural labor as defined in subsection (k) of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 68A Stat. 454, 26 U.S.C. (I.R.C. 1954) 3306. 

“(4) Petroleum refining industry. Any business concern in the petroleum re- 
fining industry is small if its number of employees does not exceed 1,000 persons 
and it does not have more than 30,000 barrels-per-day crude-oil capacity from 
owned and leased facilities. 

“(b) Dejinition of a small business non-manufacturer. Any concern which 
submits a bid or offer in its own name, other than a construction or service 
contract, but which proposes to furnish a product not manufactured by said 
bidder or offerer, is deemed to be a small business concern when— 

“(1) It is a small business concern within the meaning of paragraph (a) 
of this section, and 

“(2) In the case of Government procurement reserved for or involving 
the preferential treatment of small businesses or one involving equal bids, 
such non-manufacturer shall furnish in the performance of the contract the 
products of a small business manufacturer or producer which products are 
manufactured or produced in the United States: Provided, however, If the 
goods to be furnished are wool, worsted, knitwear, duck, webbing and thread 
(spinning and finishing), non-manufacturers (dealers and converters) shall 
furnish such products which have been manufactured or produced by a 
small weaver (small knitter for knitwear) and, if finishing is required, by 
a small finisher.” 

It would seem clear to any elementary school graduate that up to this point 
anyway, the set-aside provisions for Government procurement were established 
for one purpose and one purpose only, namely, to keep small business in America 
ready and producing in times of peace to be ready in times of war, coupled with 
the compelling need to keep all segments of our productive security economically 
sound and participating in the benefits of tax dollar spending by Government. 

To think or act otherwise is contrary, in my humble opinion, to both the 
will of Congress and the welfare of our Nation in both peace and war. 

In the face of the above plainly stated requirements, the Small Business 
Administration ruled in favor of an import firm against an American producer 
on invitation bid DA—Eng—11—-1S84-60 B/E 485 JD dated April 15, 1960. 

At this point allow me to put into the record facts pertaining to this particular 
case that I believe will show to the Congress the utter disregard for the intent 
and will of the Congress involved in this decision. 

Quoted below is an excerpt from a letter of protest from Union Instrument 
Corp. on the decision by the Small Business Administration to award a contract 
for foreign-produced goods. 

“The low bidder on the invitation was Geo-Optie and Paper Corp., who offered 
a price of $2,876.50 against our offer of $3,570. Since Geo-Optic and Paper Corp. 
is an import firm dealing mainly in foreign products, it has been determined 
that they plan to have steel blanks made in this country, and then forward them 
to Germany for the major and important part of the production—that is, cali- 
brating, engraving, and finishing of the end products. 

“This matter was discussed in a lengthy meeting with Mr. James Mills of your 
office, attended by our Mr. Scavuzzo, and Mr. Q. Johnson, and Mr. Arthur Cho- 
dosh, attorney for our company. Mr. Mills did not give us any satisfactory ex- 
planation for disregarding the small business set-aside procurement provisions of 
the invitation and the provisions of the statutes and regulations governing such 
procurements. 

“Mr. Mills cited a case of a foreign-produced cable imported to this country to 
which was attached a tip representing about 4 percent of the value of the finished 
product, which was qualified by the Small Business Administration as a product 
produced and manufactured in the United States. Mr. Mills took a box of pencils 
from his drawer and stated that in his opinion the pencils and box could be 
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manufactured in a foreign country and could qualify as a product produced in 
this country if the importer simply sharpened the pencils in this country prior 
to sale. These were cited as the basis for the interpretation applied to our case. 

“At the end of a long discussion, starting in the morning, and finishing after 
lunch, Mr. Mills stated that he thought that an error might have been made, but 
could not offer any means of rectifying this error. This error, of course, is at 
our expense. 

“If our interests were to be protected, and to avoid a repetition of such 
strange interpretations, we felt that we were left with no alternative but to refer 
this matter to our Congressmen for clarification. We discussed this with a 
number of Members of Congress, and were referred to the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business. After numerous discussions, we are now firmly 
convinced that this decision of yours is in violation of the terms of the invitation 
eovering the small business set-aside provisions, and the statutes and regulations 
covering such procurements. 

“May we have your early reply to our protest? 

“Yours very truly, 
“UNION INSTRUMENT Corp.” 


After reading the protest, I asked the Union Instrument Corp. officials to send 
me a report on the whole matter which I now make part of the record. 


UNION INSTRUMENT CoRrpP., 


Plainfield, N.J., June 6, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN DENT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN DENT: My meeting with you on Thursday, June 2, was an 
honor and a pleasure. Your grasp and understanding of the problem concerning 
a decision made by the Sinall Business Administration procurement as to foreign- 
made products was most gratifying. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a memorandum covering the facts in the de- 
cision which we are protesting. This decision, if allowed to stand, establishes a 
serious precedent, particularly in view of a pending proposed change contained 
in release No. 617, dated April 21, 1960, issued by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, a copy of which you will also find enclosed. 

Release No. 617 states that the major proposed change in this definition is to 
“bar firms from preferential treatment under the Small Business Act if the 
products they propose to sell to the Government consists of more than 50 percent 
of foreign-made materials.” The inference is that the regulations now allow 
foreign products of more than 50 percent. Actually, the reverse is the truth 
since none is now allowed as the regulations clearly state. 

Under the terms of this proposed change, every procurement under the small 
business set-aside could be lost to foreign competition. This change does not 
protect 50 percent of such procurements for small business in the United States. 
It proposes to practically destroy the purposes of the small business set-aside 
program. Only a small portion of procurements are made by the Government 
under small business set-aside provisions, and now it is proposed to practically 
eliminate the last measure of protective regulation left for the small businessman. 

The proposed change in release No. 617 will take away one of the last remain- 
ing protections against disastrous competition and can only result in further 
hardship to small businessmen in this country. It is difficult to understand how 
such a proposal can come from an agency established to help small business in this 
country. The only small businesses which can benefit from this change are non- 
manufacturers; importers, brokers, etc., of foreign-produced products, at the 
expense of manufacturers and taxpayers in this country who have to pay for 
such procurements in their taxes. 

Our industry has been seriously affected by foreign competition. Manufac- 
turers in this country cannot compete with foreign labor costs. The history of 
the drawing instrument manufacturers in the United States illustrates the effects 
of lowered protection. At the end of 1945, there were at least 12 manufacturers 
of drawing instruments in this country. Now only two remain, and these two 
only because they make instruments of a quality and character with limited 
markets. The import duty in 1945 on drawing instruments was 45 percent, now 
it is 18 percent. Buy-American protection originally was 25 percent and is now 
6 percent. The net result is that 95 percent or more of the drawing instruments 
used in this country are of foreign make, chiefly German. 
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One of the stated purposes in defense agency small business set-aside procure- 
ments is “that it is in the interest of maintaining or mobilizing the Nation’s 
full productive capacity. in the interest of war or national defense programs.” 
Should the Government be faced with an immediate need for large quantities of 
drawing instruments for engineering purposes, and if the German source of sup- 
ply were cut off, it would be faced with a serious problem. 

The originally announced purpose of giving vast aid to many countries by 
lowering protective tariffs, was to help build strong allies and friends. The re- 
building of these countries is more than complete. Germany is the main com- 
petitor of our industry on many manufactured items. It is now enjoying tremen- 
dous boom prosperity. Enclosed are two releases, one from the New York Times, 
dated May 11, 1960, and the second from the German American Trade News, 
dated March 1960, describing Germany’s booming economy that has been at- 
tained at tremendous cost to manufacturers in this country, some of whom have 
been forced out of business, and has caused unemployment in many areas with an 
adverse effect on our economy. 

The importer, broker, etc.. is now only affected by restrictions in small business 
set-aside procurements, not by the buy-American differential of 6 percent. We 
recently quoted Weems Systems of Navigation on a requirement for 12,000 
proportional dividers with special markings for the U.S. Air Force. This is an 
extraordinarily large requirement for this item. Our price of $9 on an American- 
made instrument could not compete with that of a German importer’s price of 
between $6 and $7, with only a protective differential of 6 percent in price. While 
this may seem a savings for the Government, when the losses in taxes to the 
Government are considered, it is doubtful that anything has been saved. The 
loss to the manufacturer and the American worker is serious. In addition, 
American business and American workmen have to pay for this procurement 
from a country booming with prosperity. This is particularly ironic in view of 
the fact that this item was designed by a domestic firm for use by our Air Force. 

Section 2(a) of the Small Business Act states in part as follows: 

“* * * Tt is the declared policy of the Congress that the Government should 
aid. counsel, assist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the interests of small 
business concerns in order to preserve free competitive enterprise, to insure that 
a fair proportion of the total purchases and contracts for property and services 
for the Government * * * be placed with small business enterprises. * * *” 

It is respectfully submitted that the present regulations of the Small Business 
Administration granting preferential treatment to products manufactured or 
produced in the United States are in complete harmony with the purposes and 
intent of the Small Business Act, and any deviation from this regulation or any 
change in the regulations permitting the furnishing of foreign-made merchandise 
to the U.S. Government, is contrary to, and in violation of, the purpose and intent 
of the law itself. 

We respectfully urge you to oppose the changes proposed in release No. 617 
for the reasons outlined above. We are gravely concerned for our existence and 
the welfare of our workers if these changes become effective. This matter is 
being acted on now, and if you agree with our position, we ask you to take 
whatever steps you can to prevent these changes from becoming effective. 

Your interest in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
S. Scavuzzo, 
President, Union Instrument Corp. 


DEcIsION or SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ON SMALL BusINESS Set ASIDE 
PROCUREMENT 


Union Instrument Corp. of 1447 East Second Street, Plainfield, N.J., sub- 
mitted a proposal to the U.S. Army Engineer procurement office, Chicago, IIL, 
on April 15, 1960 on invitation No. DA~ENG-—11-184-60-B/E-485—JD, for 95 
graduated steel straight edges at a total price of $3,570. A competitive bid in 
the amount of $2,876.50 was submitted by Geo Optic & Paper Corp. of New 
York, N.Y., a firm dealing in foreign import products. 

Since Geo Optic & Paper Corp. is an import firm, it was determined that they 
planned to have steel blanks made in this country, and then forward them to 
Germany for the large and important part of the production, that is, the calibrat- 
ing, engraving, and finishing of the item. 
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The invitation contained the follow ing provisions: 
“NOTICE OF SMALL BUSINESS SET ASIDE 


“Bids or proposals under this procurement are solicited from small business 
concerns only, and this procurement is to be awarded only to one or more small 
business concerns. This section is based on a determination by the contracting 
officer, alone or in conjunction with a representative of the Small Business 
Administration, that it is in the interest of maintaining or mobilizing the 
Nation’s full productive capacity in the interest of war or national defense 
programs, or in the interest of assuring that a fair proportion of Government 
procurement is placed with small business concerns. A small business concern 
is a concern that (1) is not dominant in its field of operation, and with its 
affiliates, employs fewer than 500 employees, or (2) is certified as a small 
business concern by the Small Susiness Administration. In addition to meeting 
these criteria, a manufacturer or a regular dealer submitting bids or proposals 
in its own name must agree to furnish in the performance of the contract, supplies 
manufactured or produced in the United States, its territories, its possessions, 
or Puerto Rico, by small business concerns - Provided, That this additional re- 
quirement does nto apply in connection with construction or service contracts. 
Bids or proposals received from firms which are not small business concerns 
shall be considered nonresponsive.” 

Section 121-8-8 of “definition of small business nonmanufacturer for Govern- 
ment procurement,” paragraph (b) (2), dated May 1, 1959, provides that in 
the case of Government procurements reserved for or involving equal bids, such 
nonmanufacturer shall furnish in the performance of contracts, the products 
of a small business manufacturer or producer which products are manufactured 
or produced in the United States; the same provisions are contained in “definition 
of small business” as amended June 1, 1957. Photo copies of both are enclosed. 

Because the provisions of the invitation and the regulation require that a 
noumanufacturer shall furnish in the performance of this contract, products 
of small business manufacturer or producer in the United States, Union Instru- 
ment Corp. took this matter up with the Small Business Administration office 
in New York and was advised that under the terms contained in the invitation, 
an award could not be made to a nonmanufacturer offering foreign products or 
production, to inform the SBA office in Chicago, and to immediately file a protest 
with the U.S. Army Engineers office in Chicago against any award to Geo Optic 
& Paper Corp. A visit was made to the Small Business office in Chicago who 
also advised the immediate filing of a protest and who also said that under the 
terms of the invitation, and the regulations, an award could not be made to a 
firm offering foreign products or foreign produced products. 

A protest dated May 4, 1960, against any award to Geo Optic & Paper Corp. 
was filed by Union Instrument Corp. The contracting officer of the U.S. Army 
Engineers office informed Union Instrument on May 18, 1960, that the Small 
Business Administration office in Washington, D.C., ruled on May 5, 1960, that 
the product being furnished by Geo Optic qualifies as a domestic product. Since 
the contracting officer is bound by interpretations of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration on small business set-aside procurement, an award was made to 
Geo Optic & Paper Corp. 

This interpretation is contrary to all previous rulings of the Small Business 
Administration on items in which Union Instrument Corp. has had business, 
including a previous case of a proposal on the same item by Geo Optic & Paper 
Corp., and contrary to the decisions of the New York and Chicago offices of the 
SBA. 

Union Instrument Corp. protests that the interpretations of the Washington 
office of the SBA is in violation of the terms of the invitation for bids. Also, 
that it is a violation of the SBA small business set-aside regulations. The lan- 
guage of the SBA set-aside regulations are clear, concise, and definite: and 
we cannot see how such an interpretation can be put into the regulations as 
stated. 

This matter was discussed in a meeting on May 26, 1960, with Mr. James 
Mills of the Washington office of SBA, with Mr. 8S. Scavuzzo and Mr. Q. Johnson, 
of Union Instrument Corp., and Mr. A. Chodosh, attorney for the corporation. 
After a long discussion, Mr. Mills conceded that an error might have been made, 
but could not offer any means of correcting this error. 
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UNION INSTRUMENT Corp., 
Plainfield, N.J., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN H. DENT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Derar Mr. DENT: Enclosed you will find a copy of our official protest of a 
decision of the Small Business Administration in a case involving a nonmanu- 
facturer who has been certified as entitled to preferential treatment under the 
Small Business Act, in spite of the fact that this nonmanufacturer proposes to 
furnish material which is manufactured in major part in a foreign country. This 
decision apparently contravenes paragraph 121.3-8(b)(2) of the regulations 
issued under the Small Business Act of 1958. A copy of the pertinent regulation 
is enclosed. 

Existing regulations provide that a nonmanufacturer, in order to qualify 
for preferential treatment as a small business concern, must agree to supply 
end items manufactured in the United States, its territories, its possessions, 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia. No specific provisions concerning for- 
eign source materials are contained in these laws or regulations with respect to 
manufacturers or producers who furnish material to the U.S. Government: with 
the result that the Small Business Administration has in interpretive decisions 
ruled that: 

(a) Nonmanufacturers must, for preferential treatment, supply items wholly 
manufactured or produced in the United States, its territories, its possessions, 
Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, by small business concerns. (To this 
interpretation there has been at least one exception, in which the Small Business 
Administration ruled that a nonimanufacturer was qualified for preferential 
treatment by furnishing the product of a firm which proposed to send materials 
to Germany for manufacturing and finishing operations. ) 

(b) Manufacturers or producers can qualify for preferential treatment if any 
part of what they propose to furnish is manufactured or produced in the United 
States—e.g., a manufacturer who imported cable, and whose sole operation in 
the United States consisted in cutting this cable to required lengths, was accorded 
certification by the Small Business Administration for preferential treatment 
under the Small Business Act—and an official of the Small Business Administra- 
tion has stated that pencils made in Japan and sharpened in the United States 
also would be qualified for such preferential treatment. 

In a proposed amendment to the definition of small business concerns (Federal 
Register, Apr. 16, 1960, p. 3341—copy of which is enclosed) the Small Business 
Administration recommends the addition to their regulations of a paragraph 
defining a “domestic product” as one in which the cost of foreign materials does 
not exceed 50 percent of the cost of all materials used; and recommends revision 
of these regulations to allow preferential treatment to both manufacturers or 
nonmanufacturers who offer “domestic products” as so defined. 

The effect of this proposed change would be to relax existing restrictions im 
posed on nonmanufacturers with respect to foreign-made items, while limiting 
manufacturers or producers who receive preferential treatment to end items 
which are 50 percent or less of foreign origin. Thus, the door to American sub- 
sidization of foreign manufacturers and producers is to be opened with respect 
to import brokers; while the door which has been opened by administrative in- 
terpretations of the Small Business Administration with respect to importing 
manufacturers is to be fixed open at 50 percent. 

Since the provisions of the “Buy American Act” already afford protection 
to domestic products at the 50 percent level proposed by the Small Business 
Administration, the only real change which would result if this amendment is 
accepted would be to permit nonmanufacturing concerns to furnish end items 
which are 50 percent foreign in origin, rather than domestic as required by exist- 
ing regulations. The net effect will, therefore, be a reduction in the degree of 
protection now afforded American manufacturers and producers. 

The Congress may wish to deliberate the matter with this in mind. Your com- 
ments and suggestions are solicited. 

Very sincerely yours, 
S. Scavuzzo, President. 
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SBA RELEASE NO. 617 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 21, 1960. 

Proposed changes in the definition of small business for purpose of Gov- 
ernment buying, designed to give preference to products containing chiefly 
U.S.-made materials, and other minor amendments, were announced today by 
the Small Business Administration. 

The proposed changes apply only to the definition of “small business” under 
which firms may qualify for contract awards on Government purchases re 
served for bidding by small firms, or involving other preferential treatment for 
small businesses seeking to sell their products or services to the Government. 

Generally, under the present definition of a small business for purposes of 
selling to the Government, the Small Business Administration has considered a 
nonmanufacturing firm as small if it is individually owned and operated, not 
dominant in its field of operation, and has no more than 500 employees. If 
a firm is a nonmanufacturer it must in addition to the foregoing, supply a 
product manufactured in the United States by a small manufacturer. 

The major proposed change in this definition is to bar firms from preferential 
treatment under the Small Business Act if the products they propose to sell 
to the Government consist more than 50 percent of foreign-made materials. 

Other changes require that concerns must be organized for profit and must 
be located in the United States in order to receive assistance from the Small 
Business Administration. 

Persons wishing to comment on the proposed definition changes will have 
approximately 80 days in which to file their comments with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 


May I state at this time that if this new regulation becomes the law, the 
need for a small business administration will no longer exist. 

This country can’t regulate the size of the foreign manufacturer or the owner- 
ship of the foreign manufacturer who will produce the products sold by an 
American based firm whose ownership may also be foreign, under the pro- 
tective covenants of the Small Business Administration Act. 

Let’s not fool either the American manufacturer or the American taxpayer. 
Let’s face the true facts and at least save the taxpayer the taxes required to 
operate this administrative bureau and at the same time save the American 
manufacturer both embarrassment and money. 

Just in case any crocodile tears are being shed for our worthy and friendly 
allies, the foreign producers, let’s look at what’s happening in defeated, devas 
tated, our former mortal enemy Germany, as well as others who benefit from 
our lending, spending programs financed by our American taxpayers including 
the under-bid American small businessman. 


ForEIGN LETTER No. 2,147 


WHALEY-EATON SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 

Dear Str: Obituaries for world inflation are just a bit premature, in spite 
of the optimism of such authorities as Monetary Fund Chairman Per Jacobsson. 
He thinks the inflation danger is about gone. But many skilled observers in 
West Europe aren’t at all so sure. Pressures have certainly eased off dramat- 
ically in the United States, but Europe is riding the upside of a major boom. 

The feeling is getting around that the sky’s the limit—that expansion can 
continue almost indefinitely without a blowoff. So far, West Europe's govern- 
ments have shown luck and skill in their efforts to keep the boom from blowing 
up. But the roughest test is still ahead. 

Pressure is building up in Europe at two strategic points—productive capacity 
and the labor supply. Most countries, but particularly Germany, simply cannot 
build new plants fast enough to cope with current and anticipated demand. At 
the same time, the labor supply is being stretched to the breaking point. Again, 
Germany feels this the most, but is not alone. 

Competitive bidding for labor supplies is becoming common. This has an 
inevitable effect on wage costs. Employers aren’t inclined to quibble about such 
things when they’re confident of being able to market all their output and 
more—and to pass on higher costs to customers. 
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Typically, we've heard of a U.S.-owned firm in Germany which is putting 
new plants in remote villages chiefly because untapped local labor was avail- 
able. There are now about 10 vacancies for every 4+ unemployed workers in 
Germany as a whole. Thousands of Italians have been brought in and an effort 
is underway to recruit others in Greece and Spain. 

In Britain, job openings about equal the number of unemployed. Allowing 
for “frictional” unemployment and turnover, this means some areas are in 
for a worsening pinch. Even Italy has been hit by a shortage of trained tech- 
nicians and engineers, though not of unskilled labor. 

Switzerland reports more than twice as many vacancies as unemployed. The 
proportion of foreign workers (10 percent in machinery industries and up to 
60 percent in construction) is rising fast. The Swiss, like the Germans, are out 
trying to recruit more labor, chiefly in Spain and Portugal. 

The effect of labor shortages on wages is obvious: wages are heading up. 
Even in Germany, the redoubtable Dr. Erhard is saying that the climate is 
very favorable to wage increases. He says, too, that the economy is elastic 
enough to meet the needs of vigorous growth—provided, of course, that people 
don’t loose their sense of proportions. That’s the big question. 

Conservative economists are worried over the danger that the boom atmos- 
phere will prove too intoxicating, that restraint will be forgotten. 


{From the New York Times, May 11, 1960] 
West GERMANY Economy Booms, Says Krupp Ap VISITING UNITED STATES 
(By Joseph Carter) 


The West German economic boom is continuing virtually unabated. Berthold 
Beitz, second in command of the Krupp industrial empire, said on his arrival 
here yesterday. 

He said there was full employment and that the West German economy 
was still able to absorb the flow of refugees from Communist-ruled East 
Germany. 

One of the main purposes of his visit, Herr Beitz said, was to talk with 
leaders of American finance and industry. “You always go back a little more 
intelligent and better informed on industrial procedures and methods,” he 
commented. 

Herr Beitz emphasized that in his talks with businessmen here he would seek 

yays to collaborate with them in advancing the economies of underdeveloped 
countries. 

“Such development programs are the job of private enterprise,” he declared. 
“We at Krupp, and other West German industrialists, regard them as extremely 
important.” 

The 46-year-old chairman of the executive board of Krupp of Essen arrived on 
the liner Bremen. He said he planned to stay in this country about 10 days. 
With him was Count Claus Ahlefeldt Laurvig, representative in Britain and 
the Commonwealth of the industries headed by Alfried Krupp. 

Herr Beitz said he planned to visit Washington, Detroit, and Richmond, Va. 
He added that he would talk with executives of the Ford Motor Co., General 
Motors Corp., Reynolds Metals Co., and the United States Steel Corp., among 
others. He indicated that he hoped to meet with officials of the Federal 
Government. 

The industrialist emphasized that he was not here to sell steel but to exchange 
ideas with American leaders. He said he wanted to see the latest steel produc- 
tion methods here because “in that field you are the leaders.” 

Herr Beitz said that Krupp’s relations with organized labor were excellent. 





[From German American Trade News] 
GERMANY’S PERSISTENT FOREIGN EXCHANGE SURPLUS 
That it may be harder to spend money than to make it, is currently a problem 


of major economic significance for Germany. The condition arises out of the 
Federal Republiec’s persistent foreign exchange surplus internationally, this situ- 
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ation is viewed with misgivings by Germany's trading partners. Domestically, 
the surplus endangers the balanced development of the economy. 

In an effort to remedy the situation Germany’s Federal Bank has in recent 
months charted a course designed to meet national necessity on the one hand and 
to avoid likely foreign criticism on the other, in decreeing higher minimum re- 
serve requirements for German banks as well as a reduction in the rediscount 
quota. (See GBW Feb. 24.) The bank did not resort to raising the discount rate, 
the common remedy, because such a move would have only served to create an 
influx of foreign funds attracted by higher interest rates. 


TEMPORARY SOLUTION 


In large part the surplus problem was solved by prepayments on foreign debt 
obligations, allocations to the World Bank, etc. Because these payments will 
not recur regularly Germany is faced in 1960 with the task of planning a pro- 
gram for the possibility that a surplus in the balance of trade in goods and serv- 
ices may be permanent. Writing in London’s Financial Times, Dr. Hermann J. 
Abs, one of Germany’s leading bankers, said, “It must not, however, be over- 
looked that it is a moot question whether the era of such surpluses is going to 
last for any great length of time. The position of Germany’s oversea trade is 
not as strong as it might appear in the relatively favorable course of German 
exports during recent years. Even comparatively slight changes in the terms of 
trade might well—at least if the present high level of business activity recedes— 
cause a notable deterioration in the Federal Republic’s position in world trade. 

“Be that as it may, a progressive liberalization of imports will in any case be 
among the tasks with which Germany will have to cope.” 

On the other hand, what is Germany’s position in regard to promoting export 
of capital? There are many who are prepared to support such a move particu- 
larly in the form of aid to underdeveloped countries and recommend therefore 
Government guarantees, cheaper loans, and other facilities. However, Dr. Abs 
feels that there might be some complications in this respect because it is difficult 
to differentiate between capital exports promoted by governmental action for 
political and economic reasons, and capital exports undertaken strictly in con- 
sideration of economic factors without any artificial supports. ‘Presumably,” 
said Dr. Abs, “the Germans would with certainty come in again for heavy 
criticisms on the part of other exporting countries if their capital exports were 
generally to be stimulated through Government action * * *.” 

Exports of German capital in various forms have been steadily on the increase 
in recent years. In regard to the future, Dr. Abs stated that West Germany’s 
main concern is to assist underdeveloped countries in which conditions are suffi- 
ciently stable, however, Such investments should not be undertaken with the 
intention to engage in a bitter competitive struggle with other industrial nations, 
but should conform to the scope of Germany’s economic and financial potential 
and the tasks to be fulfilled in the underdeveloped countries. 

What about the intensification of German investments within the Common 
Market? 

“In my own view,” said Dr. Abs, “it cannot be desirable, either economically 
or politically, to accord a general privilege to capital export within the European 
Economic Community. There are only two respects where certain privilege 
treatment might be justified. The Rome Treaty provides for capital contribution 
on the part of member governments toward helping economically weaker regions 
within the European Economie Community or its associated areas, this contribu- 
tion to be channeled through the European Investment Bank. Provided this 
bank, as its bylaws proclaim and its management is clearly striving to do, models 
its activities on the excellent example of the World Bank, it might indeed pro- 
duce a beneficial contribution toward strengthening the Community, which no 
outside party could look upon as discriminating.” 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
“Moreover,” continued Dr. Abs ‘fa complete liberalization of money and capital 
transactions, by agreements among governments, bankers, associations, and other 
parties concerned may possibly come about in the European Economic Commun- 
ity more rapidly than could happen in a much larger area.” In that event, how- 
ever, it would be desirable, according to Dr. Abs, that the example of the EEC 


countries be imitated, that is to say that other nations should be prepared to 
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free their capital exports and imports of restrictions in the same measure at 
the earliest opportunity. 

No matter how these programs develop in detail, it is most important, said 
Dr. Abs, “that just as the European Economic Community must not be allowed 
to segregate itself under the aegis of monetary policy, so there must not be any 
obstruction of capital imports and exports of the partners to the treaty from 
and to other countries. It seems to me that in this repect things have so far 
been going quite satisfactorily, the favorable trend in the foreign exchange re- 
serves of all EEC countries during the past year has served to facilitate this.” 


TRIPLE PLAY 


At the Government level, plans are now being developed to solve the problem 
of Germany’s foreign exchange surplus. These plans aim toward the establish- 
ment of a Government-guaranteed fund which would perform a triple function: 

1. In providing aid to underdeveloped nations. 

2. In being financed through the sale of low-cost Shares to the public 
which would have the advantage of draining money otherwise available for 
domestic spending and thus remove a stimulant for inflationary tendencies. 
The shares would pay progressively higher interest, starting at a level above 
that paid by savings banks. Banks would not be allowed to participate 
in such a subscription. 

3. In exporting Germany’s foreign exchange surplus the fund would 
realize its primary goal. 

While these plans have been merely advanced in the form of ideas, they do 
reflect the current concern in Germany for the persistent foreign exchange 
surplus. 


In order that this Congress may have some idea of just how badly an Ameri- 
can producer will fare if the proposed regulation goes into effect, let me quote 
from letters received from American small goods manufacturers who are now 
facing annihilation from foreign imports. 

It is important to note that one item really ought to awaken the sleeping 
American conscience, the one concerning a strike in Virginia and the demand of 
the union for protection against foreign production financed by the very same 
employer being struck here in the United States. 


A. G. SPALDING & Bros., INC.. 
Chicopee, Mass., June 2, 1960. 
Hon. Jonun H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Dent: I hope you will take the time to read the attached copy of 
my letter of May 24 to Mr. Joseph E. Talbot, Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I am sending it and this letter to you as the president of the largest exclusive 
sporting goods manufacturer in the world, and as the chairman of the Import 
Committee of the Athletic Goods Manufacturers Association. 

I want to emphasize here, as I do in my letter to Mr. Talbot, that ours is not 
a radical group, demanding that imports stop, ete. 

So sure are we that our American welfare and world-at-large welfare cannot 
be fully separated that we are ready to share part of our industry’s growth with 
manufacturers from other countries. 

It is when we lose so much of the existing market that we find ourselves mak- 
ing and selling less units of sporting goods items in important, rapidly growing 
areas, such as baeball, tennis, and badminton that we begin to realize that this 
has gone much too far. 

Our economic health and the employment of our personnel are seriously 
affected when we not only are completely excluded from the market growth 
but actually lose a substantial part of the original smaller market. 

Ours is a peculiarly vulnerable industry due to the high percentage of hand 
labor unavoidably necessary in our production. 
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Besides the items listed in my letter to Mr. Talbot, U.S. golf ball manufacturing 
industry is 100 percent vulnerable and is being very hard hit in 1960. 
Our own governmental agencies, which bought Japanese tennis rackets in 1959, 
bought Japanese golf balls this spring. 
I urge your immediate serious consideration of these important problems 
affecting this industry. 
The very minimum relief our industry needs for survival is the invocation of 
the escape clause in the Tariff Act. 
Your help is needed—urgently. 
Yours sincerely, 
EDWIN L. PARKER, 
President, A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chairman, Import Committee, 
Athletic Goods Manufacturers Association, 


A. G. SPAULDING & Bros., INC., 
Chicopee, Mass., May 24, 1960. 
Mr. Joseru E. TApsor, 
Chairman, U.S, Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. TALBOT: It was good to talk to you on the phone the other day, and 
I shall look forward to receipt of the proposed tariff changes as soon as it is 
off the press. 

I have recently received my copy of the “1959 Industry Census Report,” and 
I want to tell you it shakes any American sporting goods manufacturer right 
down to his heels. 

We are preparing a formal case along the lines you suggested when I was 
in Washington with you and your associates on April 5: however, I want to ex- 
pose you to a few quick figures drawn from the Government’s own import data, 
and the sporting goods industry’s “1959 Census Report,” which shows the sales 
of domestic made sporting goods only. 


Tennis rackets sold in the United States 





Country of origin Quantity, | Quantity, 
| 1959 1958 
Rie aceite an ke keane webs en eneindnmieasbeseae hs Wek dnncgienkedieswuibtaee 70, 437 40, 239 
Japan == ee ae ek aieeesien encanta tee ae 362, 456 198, 748 
Pakistan... bri cRecie le end aan idea eine tater ged nuk hi eene <wenkite 223, 6€8 146, 714 
Others_- jinwininaai Sa Sree eee SS ol ik ee se eedseneek 65, 848 | 75, 480 
cee ka Han lente Rita sparta bacmniabitebie a apniaseeiaantd 642, 930 659, 957 





It is immediately apparent, then, that— 
1. Tennis racket sales are increasing as the game gains in general popu- 
larity. 
2. The gain in 1959 over 1958 was a substantial 21.9 percent. 
3. The imported rackets now have over 50 percent of the total market. 

In fact, imports had 52.8 percent of the total U.S. tennis racket market in 
1959 as against only 41.5 percent in 1958. 

4. Obviously, then, in the midst of a growing tennis racket market, with 
sales up 21.9 percent in the past year, U.S. manufacture of tennis rackets 
was down 2% percent. 

I have repeatedly said to you and your associates that U.S. businessmen are 
aware of world problems and in the interest of furthering the worldwide eco- 
nomic goals of the United States, most American businessmen would be willing 
to share the growth of our markets with other nations. This has, however, 
reached the point where the imports have all of the growth and part of the 
original body. 

Warning.—Every indication is that 1960 will make 1959 look like a real good 
year for U.S. tennis racket manufacturers. Production is way down for 1960 
and further declines are forecast for 1961. 
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Badminton rackets sold in the United States 





Country of origin | Quantity, Quantity, 
| 1959 1958 

rg i een ‘ eee : eiaesndiias / 46, 132 

Belgium. os 428, 631 

Japan ; x = : ; - siccbeenieivahe ‘ 7,099, 145 | 

Pakistan icialietS tested leiden 7 . sets wibinte ensign od 213, 719 | 721, 477 
Others adaaa ce alates , ami / atesanicsceaoaet 192, 251 159, 481 
United States__- Pie ‘ : os ‘ . ir eae 734, 139 | 852, 895 


It is immediately apparent that through the past several years, the badminton 
racket business has gone into the hands of imported rackets. 

Let’s look at some of the “quick” facts: 

1. Badminton racket sales are up in the United States. The game’s popularity 
is increasing. 

The gain in badminton racket sales in 1959 over 1958 sales was over 43 percent. 

2. Imported badminton rackets had over 91.6 percent of this total in 1959, as 
against 86 percent of the total market in 1958. 

5. In the middle of a sensational 48-percent gain in badminton racket sales in 
the United States, the U.S. manufacturers’ share of this market fell from 14 to 
8.4 percent. 

The U.S. badminton business, which has for years been plagued with imports, 
now finds itself making 161, percent less badminton rackets in a year when the 
sales of badminton rackets are up 48 percent. 

Warning.—Every indication is that 1960 will be much worse and that 1961 
may well see the abandonment of badminton manufacture in the United States 
unless very fast and substantial relief is granted the American manufacturers, 


Baseball gloves and mitts sold in the United States 


Country of origin Quantity, Quantity, 
1959 1958 
Japan a TER, Pa ae eae a ; ~y ; 1, 283, 959 557, 466 
(Other countries not known. 
United States ‘ ant Sea tipoelssaipigtiiosaniac a Se aa 1, 962, 168 2, 309, 436 


1. It is apparent that the total sales of baseball gloves and mitts in the United 
States went up from 2,866,902 pieces in 1958 to 3,245,127 in 1959. This is an 
increase of 378,225 mitts and gloves, or 13.2 percent increase. 

2. In this period, gloves and mitts imported from Japan increased by 726,493, 
or 130 percent. 

3. In this period, the sales of U.S. manufactured gloves and mitts declined 
from 2,309,486 in 1958 to 1,962,168 in 1959, or a decline of over 15 percent. 

4. At the end of 1958, Japanese imports accounted for 19.4 percent of total 
baseball gloves and mitt sales. 

At the end of 1959, this had become 39.5 percent. 

In 1 short year the imported baseball gloves and mitts took another 20 percent 
of our total U.S. market. 

American production fell off over 15 percent while totai sales went up by 13.2 
percent. 

The conclusion is absolutely obvious. 

Unless the escape clause is invoked very quickly, the U.S. manufacture 
of tennis rackets, badminton rackets, and baseball gloves and mills will 
cease; those people now engaged in their manufacture will join the hundreds 
already forced out of work by the imports in the ranks of the unemployed and 
another segment of the American industry will have been sacrificed on the altar 
of “world trade.” 

Is this going to happen’ 

Yours very truly, 
Epwin L. Parker, President. 


If we need any more proof, let’s hold hearings, tear apart the shrouds of secrecy 
on foreign spending under mutual security, investigate foreign loans, check on 
who gets profits from foreign production, the effect on our employment, the 
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extent of our enmeshment with private capital and profits in foreign countries, 
and check on whether we're buying peace or war with our trade and aid 
programs. 

No man wants peace more, but no man wants to know for sure if we're getting 
peace as a harvest or reaping the wild wind. 

Following are just a few samples of the results of our policies. 

The protest I attack concerns me greatly, for as a young man I worked in 
the plant in my hometown of Jeannette, Pa., that produced the largest U.S. 
production of tennis balls. 

WESTERN UNION 
JEANNETTE, PA., June 14, 1960. 
Hon. Joun H. DENT, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

In negotiations by U.S. Government under 1958 Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act we feel the proposed items listed on schedule 15, more particularly 
subparagraph 1502, would do considerable amount of damage to our company. 
Domestic competition has already created unfavorable atmosphere for athletic 
balls and tennis balls. Granting further concessions to importers could more 
adversely affect production and tend to reduce employment in our factories. 
Any assistance you can render toward defeating this proposal will benefit 
economy of areas in which our factories are located. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER Co., 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
P. C. MATHEWSON. 


WESTERN UNION 
JUNE 13, 1960. 
U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C.: 


On advice from the General Tire & Rubber Co., manufacturers of tennis balls 
in my district, | am protesting any action that would in any way reduce tariffs 
or grant further concessions to foreign-made tennis balls. This industry is 
very vital to the health and welfare of my community. Serious economic con- 
sequences to all concerned will follow any action by GATT and the Tariff 
Commission that will, in any way, make it more difficult for domestic industry 
to compete with low-wage, low-standard producers. Statistical data will follow. 


JOHN H. DENT, 
Member of COngJress, 


APPENDIX ITI 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. BYRNE, JR., REPRESENTING MANUFACTURERS OF SCREWS, 
NUTS, AND RIVETS 


INTRODUCTION 


I am George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, New York, N.Y. My pesition is see- 
retary of the U.S. Wood, Machine, Tapping & Cap Screw Bureau, Machine Screw 
Nut Bureau, Socket Screw Products Bureau, and the Tubular & Split Rivet 
Council. These are trade associations which include 68 domestic manufacturing 
concerns most of which are small business concerns employing less than 500 per- 
sons and in many cases less than 100 persons. Since all of the manufacturers I 
represent as well as their employees are being injured and have been injured by 
low-wage-cost imports, I give below pertinent information regarding such in- 
juries and suggested corrective action which should be taken at once by our 
Government. 

WOOD SCREW INDUSTRY IS TYPICAL 


The wood screw is typical of the standard garden variety threaded product 
which is being displaced by imports. Accordingly, to show how that industry 
has been suffering as a result of massive imports of foreign-made low-cost wood 
screws, we,.attach to this statement exhibit 1. As indicated in that exhibit, in 
the 1930-39 peacetime period sales of imported wood screws amounted to only 
0.84 percent of domestic sales of wood screws, whereas in the last 3 months of 
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1959 imported wood screws averaged 50.85 percent of domestic sales of wood 
screws in this country. If this rate of increase continues, imported wood screws 
will replace domestic wood screws entirely within the next 3 years. 

The wood screw is the type of standard stock item on which the average man- 
ufacturer depends to keep his people employed, his machines running, and 
enough work to keep his plant operating and to make a reasonable profit to stay 
in business. When such “heart of line items” are lost to imports, that leaves the 
low profits specialties, odd lengths, varieties of different heads, thread lengths, 
etc., to the domestic producers. “Specials” do uct provide long runs that make 
profits and keep plants running. American producers have been ingenious in 
the development of some special types of threaded products which are found 
highly useful by foreign users and are not available from foreign sources. How- 
ever, for the most part, they are low-profit, short-run, hard-to-make items. 


IMPORT INJURY HIDDEN FROM GOVERNMENT 


Lack of adequate import statistics makes it difficult if not impossible for the 
Government to realize the extent of imports of other types of metal fasteners in- 
cluding machine screws, tapping and cap screws, machine screw nuts, socket 
screws, and tubular and split rivets. However, bitter experience is proving that 
the rising volume of imports of those products is having a strong impact upon 
the business of the domestic producers and contributing to considerable unem- 
ployment in screw, nut, and rivet industries. To show how extensive such im- 
ports are, we attach exhibit 2 showing the comparative weekly rates of imports 
of screws, bolts, nuts, and rivets coming into the United States during sample 
periods in the years of 1951 through 1960. Data in this exhibit were obtained 
from ships manifests at various ports of entry and reproduced in the import 
bulletins of the New York Journal of Commerce. 


LOW FOREIGN LABOR AND OTHER COSTS THE REAL PROBLEM 


The real reason behind the tremendous increase in low wage cost imports of 
screws, nuts, rivets, and other metal fasteners is the low labor cost prevailing in 
foreign countries where such imports are produced. The great disparity between 
U.S. wages and those in foreign countries is clearly indicated by the following 
comparative table of wage rates obtained from the Trade Relations Council of 
New York City: 





i | | 
» | . . | 
Country Wages | Hours Country Wages Hours 
inti tellin E tetiinieerneningd agrees Sapieipaeundamneeeets 
United States_ $80.19 | 40. 5 Italy ‘ eee $14. 54 4165.0 
Se 4.74 | 46.0 Netherlands 19. 39 | 49.0 
Jenen........... ; 11. 86 50.2 || Norway 31. 54 | 44.() 
Austria. -__- Shige 15. 12 45.4 || Sweden 37. 35 | 45.0 
Belgium. ‘ 25. 57 48.0 Switzerland 28. 85 | 47.7 
France _ _ - = j 19. 98 45.4 United Kingdom ‘ 34. 64 465.0 
West Germany ---__-_-- 24. 88 48.0 


The substantially lower wages paid by foreign producers of screws, nuts, and 
rivets enable those producers to market their products in the United States at 
prices far below the prices which American producers must charge to meet their 
higher payrolls and stay in business. Thus the question arises what can the 
domestic producer of these fastener items do to protect himself against further 
inroads of imports on his business and additional loss of jobs in his plant. 


“ESCAPE CLAUSE” PROCEDURE A CRUEL JOKE 


Bitter experience of the domestic wood screw industry proves conclusively 
that the answer to this question does not lie in the escape clause procedure pro- 
vided for in section 7 of the Trade Agreement Act. Three previous applications 
for relief under the various laws and regulations providing for “escape” and 
relief from serious damage have been filed by the U.S. Wood Screw Service 
Bureau. Two were denied by the Commission. In the third Tariff Commission 
investigation instituted on February 25, 1954, three members of the Commission 
recommended to the President an absolute quota of 2,800,000 gross annually and 
three members opposed relief to the industry. The President, in a statement 
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dated December 23, 1954, did not approve relief of any kind. Full details and 
facts giving the history of the wood screw industry, the lack of any substantial 
imports until 1950, and the flood of imports beginning in 1950, as well as the 
relationship between the reductions in tariff rates, first at Geneva in 1948 and 
again in Torquay, England, in 1951, are reviewed at length in the Commission's 


reports of December 1951, March 1953, and its report to the President dated 
October 1954. 


NEW TARIFF AND QUOTA LEGISLATION THE ONLY ANSWER 


On the basis of the facts and data presented above, it is obvious that the only 
way to obtain adequate protection against low wage cost imports both for 
domestic manufacturers and their employees is through tariff legislation such 
as the Keating bill S. 2882 which is designed to furnish adequate protection in 
cases where low wage costs give foreign manufacturers an unfair advantage over 
domestic producers. Both 8S. 2882 and its companion bill H.R. 9832 introduced 
by Congressman Ostertag would in my opinion, if enacted into law after some 
objectionable features are eliminated afford real protection for domestic manu- 
facturers and their employees against the import of low-wage cost imports. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that the Select Committee on Small Business of 
U.S. Senate will recommend full support of and early action on S. 2882 and all 
similar legislation introduced in Congress. 


ExHIBIT 1 


80-year history of the wood screw industry reveals the severe losses suffered by 
American wood screw manufacturers caused by massive imports of foreign- 
made low-labor-cost wood screws 


Wood screws (average 

monthly shipments) Percent of | Number of 

Las imports to | times im- 
U.S. manu-| ports have 


U.S. manu-| Imports facturers’ | increased 
| facturers’| into | sales | over pre- 
domestic United | war levels 


shipments | States ! 








Gross Gross 
10-year peacetime period (1930-39, inclusive) 2, 472, 267 20, 677 0). 84 
10-year wartime period (1940-49, inclusive) 2 3, 540, 541 328 001 
10-year postwar period (1950-59, inclusive) 3, 186, 506 563, 392 17. 68 27.2 
Last 5-year postwar period (1955-59, inclusive) 2, 603, 699 753, 507 28. 94 36.4 
Year 1959 2, 454, 731 997, 630 40. 64 48.2 
4th quarter of 1959 2, 274, 627 1, 156, 511 50. 85 55.9 
Monthly average imports of wood screws into United States during 1959- -- gross . 997, 630 
Increase by 65.3 percent over imports in 1958 . do 603, 836 


Based on the above indicated current increment rate that imports are now pouring into the United States, 
the American manufacturers of wood screws could possibly be out of business within the next 3 years 


! Imports data from U.S. Department of Commerce. 

? Note the large war-period monthly average volumes produced by American manufacturers. The 
industry then supplied not only the U.S. war production but our Allies with wood screws. Metals were 
then obtained under high priority from War Production Board. 


Source: U.S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, New York, N.Y. 
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Year 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


By Months 
1957=JuT 


Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


1958-Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


1959-Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Jun 
Jul 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 


COMPARISON OF WOOD SCREW ORDERS RECEIVED & SHIPMENTS 





MADE BY U.S. ACTU 0 SUMERS 
COMPARED WITH IMPORTATIONS OF WOOD SCREWS 
(Reports from 14 U. S. Manufacturers) 
- DOMESTIC - IMPORTS OF PERCENT IMPORTS 

Monthly Average WOOD SCREWS OF DOMESTIC 
ORDERS SHIPMENTS INTO U.S.A. ORDERS SHIPMENTS 

Gross) Gross Mo.Avg.Gross 
4,658,837 4,900,829 7,879 -17% - 16% 
4,651,367 4,740,092 29,204 -63 -62 
3,126,982 3,038,209 17,596 - 56 . 58 
2,293,745 2,339,854 12,923 - 56 “sD 
1,570,658 1,627,570 5,342 34 -33 
2,397,476 2,303, 708 10,671 -44 -46 
2,254, 589 2,277,835 14,491 - 64 - 64 
3,140,866 2,891,017 27,155 -86 -94 
3,049,753 3,031,882 43,852 1.44 1.45 
2,344,171 2,654,333 48,782 2.08 1.84 
L.925,925 1,936,490 13.918 wa ova 
2,749,412 2,621,773 12,042 44 -46 
2,803,477 2,668,931 2,229 .08 -08 
4,540,936 4,351,851 Ll --- --- 
3,810,778 3,812,598 None --- --- 
3, 744, 580 3,791,818 None --- --- 
3,153,931 3,247,862 None --- --- 
3,337,249 3,119,669 5 --- daa 
5,253,600 3,936,848 4l --- “oo 
3,874,916 4,210,695 156 --- oe 
3,029,845 3,637,110 57 --- --- 
2,674,422 2,628 ,030 776 -03 -03 
4,992,249 4,239,436 146,689 2.94 3.46 
4,053,356 4,365,027 528,214 13.03 12.10 
3,238,101 3,301,706 394 ,448 12.18 11.95 
3, 530,049 3,578,088 460,141 13.03 12.86 
3,405,458 3, 362, 306 336,896 9.89 10.02 
3,255,423 3,147,195 744,026 22.86 23.64 
2,829,452 2,807,322 816,558 28.86 29.09 
2,393,595 2,408,141 605,489 25.30 25.14 
2,290,339 2,201,109 603,836 26 . 36 27.43 
2,453,429 2,454,731 997,630 40.66 40.64 
2,081,267 2,019,046 591,809 28.43 29.31 
2,280,649 2,389 ,437 653,294 28.65 27.34 
2,306,426 2,210,863 487,004 ZAsk? 22.03 
2,651,890 2,527,007 512, 344 19.32 20.27 
2,210,487 2,264,131 362,008 16.34 15,99 
1,680,419 1,678,445 763,778 45.45 45.51 
2,026,118 1,965, 360 530, 360 26.18 26.99 
2,015,248 1,822,652 427,192 21.20 23.44 
2,117,225 1,967,202 658,682 Jil 33.48 
2,219,680 1,944 , 800 329 ,823 14.86 16.96 
2,414,902 2,107,302 610,463 25.28 28.97 
1,964 ,404 1,987,684 573,742 29.21 28.86 
1,989,318 1,774,050 472,749 23.76 26.65 
2,412,034 2,224,793 737,607 30.58 33.15 
2,649 ,863 2,536, 327 362,139 13.67 14,28 
3,453,994 3,343,756 801,681 23.21 23.97 
2,026, 363 2,526,754 914,017 45.1] 36.17 
2,194,919 2,212,627 827,571 37.70 37.40 
2,688, 363 2,413, 100 L, 129,190 42.00 46.79 
2,569,240 2,585,935 414,929 16.15 16.69 
2,607,137 2,554,103 756,321 29.01 29.61 
2,538,423 2,718, 558 869,175 34.24 31.37 
2,811,949 2,668,201 1,062,871 37.80 39.83 
2,214,718 2,578,881 953,803 43.07 36.99 
2,152,044 2,276,953 Rg 2? a,i oe 59.25 56.00 
2,355,389 2,319,806 1,063,924 45.17 45.86 
2,873,006 2,517,348 976,709 33.99 38.80 
ie og Pe 2,328,590 1,245,464 53.24 53.49 
2,305,848 2,386,207 1,131,608 49.07 47.42 
1,985,869 2,109,083 1,092,463 55.01 51.80 
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From: George P. 3yrne 
53 Park Place 
New York 7, N.Y. 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY RATES 


ee ee 


OF IMPORTS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS COMING INTO U.S.A. 


SHOWS ENORMOUS GROWTH PATTERN SINCE PRE-WAR LEVELS 


Typical weekly samples of Ships' Manifests records in the month 
of January of each year in 1951, 1955, 1959, 1960 and the week 
ending May 4, 1960, reflects the actual number and quantities 
of business lost to importers by the American producer. 


Data presented herewith was developed from actual Ships' Mani- 
fests at various U.S. Ports of Entry, as reproduced from the 
Import Bulletin of the N.Y. Journal of Commerce. It shows the 
quantity ordered for each product, the country of foreign origin, 
the U.S. port of entry and the name of the Importer or Consignee. 


Where the name "Order" or a "Bank or Trust Company" appears under 
the Consignee, this represents 


concealment of the true importer, 
either thru the use of a letter of credit, or at the actual re- 


quest of the Importer to the Bureau of Customs for concealment 
purposes, 


WEEKLY IMPORTS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVET PRODUCTS INTO U.S.A. 


NUMBER OF 
BARRELS , KEGS , CASES 
BOXES, BAGS, ETC., PAGE 
COMPARATIVE SAMPLE PERIODS IN EACH YEAR OF IMPORTS INDEX 
1951 Week ending January 4..........e005 # 206 i 
White - . Maas clawaa eens 466 1 
Sheet) a _ se DAR eas eialbrae same 341 1 
” ™ ” Bava te seecsiadoas 212 1 
TOcal “GSe NOR s 62.0 ch de ee T,225 
1955 Week ending Jamuaty® 5. ois secssctee # 1,791 2 
(Blue a me U2 4k see wvouns 5,830 3 
Sheets) " . si gt EEO Vitens 2,185 4 
™ - is vas «oe es blererets 3, 546 - 
Total for MOMth..ccccccccceee 13,282 
1959 Week ending January 7..........-00- #13,273 6&7 
Green ve % a BOs 6650949 se wes; 10,339 8&9 
Sheets) " e Bevacatce'Vesenas 12,119 10 : il 
- ™ ¥ 20S 4644466n 00068 4,847 1 
Total for Month..cccccccccces 40,578 
1960 Week ending January 6........-++-+0: # 9,052 13 & 14 
(Pink sa _ = LSoc00castesceee 14,500 15 & 16 
Sheets) a Ps ” Ms coast aseedicne 16,413 17 : Ps 
= * Ble ncessnewue wees 12,719 19 
Total for Month. .ccrsccccccces 57,654 
1960 Week andinie May “Waccscaaded cicce ewes #12,207 21, 22 & 23 
(YeTlow = % RD isdeensateeeweseen 19,145 24 & 25 
Sheets) " - Py adivisis Ata ae laisse 14,518 26, 27 & 28 
” Sos ice vend sts enenes 15,290 
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ea es eee 


Tssued 


IMPORTS OF SCRFW PRODUCTS IVTO U.S.A, 
Data from Ships' Manifests at various Ports of Fntry 

as reproduced in the Import Bulletin of VY. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
QUANTITIFS BROUGHT IN RY IMPORT ATENTS OR CONSTINETS 





~ 


PFRIOD ending JANUARY h, 1952 


quantity — Product _—»s_—»§-: Countr: ___ Sonsignes — 





4 Cases Steel Sc, Belgium Inicnown = Houston 
4 - Brass " - " - New Orleans 
5 " Iron " " w = " " 
25 . wood " Germany A, ©. Toerfer, Philadelphia 
ai 
(13,353 lbs)Wood " Japan Importer Jnknown - Newark 
PERIOD ending JANUARY 11, 1951 
39 Cases Steel Wood Sc. Belgium Nat'l. City Bk., New York 
is ** ison: > y w No. Hudson Woodcraft Corp. 
— . es ” Progressus Co,, New York 
eh Brass Sc. Fngland H. T. Kennedy Co., New York 
a | " S t ee 1 " " " " " " " " 
264 * Steel Wood Sc. Japan Baldwin Mfz. Corp., New York 
101 4 Wood Sc.,Staples Sweden HN, I. Kennedy Co., New York 
PERIOD ending JANUARY 18, 1951 
117 Cases Iron Sc, Belgium Importer = Unknown 
20 ” Steel Sc, " Stern Morganthau, New York 
= Iron Wood Sc, jermany The Stanley Works, New York 
3 o Steel Sc, " A. C. Toepfer, Philadelphia 
96 " Wood Se. " " " i] " 
7 ’ Iron Wood Sc, e Importer - Unknown 
6 * Brass Wood Sc. Holland ’ * 
75 7 Wood Sc, Sweden Fk Hardware Co,., New York 


PFRIOD ending JANUARY 25, 1951 
— ah. 


212 Cases Screws Sweden H, TI, Kennedy, New York 
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From: George P. Pyrne 
595 Park Place 
New York 7, NeYe January 18, 1955 
IMPORTS OF SCREW PRODUCTS INTO U.S.A. 


Data from Ships' Manifests at various Ports of Entry 
as reproduced in the Import Bulletin of N. Y. Journal of Commerce 


QUANTITIES BROUGHT IN BY IMPORT AGENTS OR CONSIGNEES 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 5, 1955 


Quantity Product Country Cansignee 
29 Cases Steel Sq. Nuts * Screws Austria D. Hausor, N.Y.C. 
168 Cases Steel Stove Bolts & 


Nuts Austria L.Simons Steel Prods.Phila. 
54 Cases Brass Screws Belgium Importer Unknown 
l Case Steel Screws Felofum Importer Unknown 
22 Cases’ Bo..ta Selgium Importer Unknown 
324 Cases Steel Wood Screws, 
Steve Bolts, Nuts Belgium TransAtlantic Co., Phila. 
50 Cases Steel Wood Screws, 
Stove Bolts, Nuts Belgium Arnhold Coe, Ne¥.Ce 
4 Cases Rivets England Lep Transport, N.Y.C. 
274 Drs. Steel Screws England H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.Ce 
56 Cases Bolts & Nuts Engiand H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
44 Cases Steel Rivet England Inter-Maritime Fwdg.,N.Y.C. 
67 Carnes Iron Wood Screws Germany D. Hauser, N.Y¥.C. 
53 Cases [ron Nuts Germany R.H. Newmark, Bklyn. 
8 Cases Rivets Germany Inter-Maritime Fwdg.,N.Y.C. 
19 Cases Iron Bolts Germany Atlas Hdwe. Coo, NeY.C. 
25 Cases’ Iron Rivets Germany Importer Unknown 
37 Cases Iron Bolts Germany Manufacturers Trust 
13 Cases Iron Wood Screws Germany Liberty Hdwe., L.I.C. 
20 Cases’ Iron Bolts Germany A.C. Toepfer, Phila. 
7 Cases Sq. Steel Nuts Holland Adro Plumbing Cu.,Bklyn. 
25 Cases Bolts & Nuts Holland Columbia Fastencrs, Newark 
53 Cases Iron Wood Screws Japan Liebermann Waelchli Co.,NYC 
1 Case Bolts Germany Mall Tool Co., N.Y.C. 
250 Bes. Bolts &« Nuts Japan R.P. Oldham Co. 
66 Cases Bolts Japan Clear Beam Imp.& Exp. Co. 
88 Cases Holts Japan Michael Co., NeY.C. 
50 Cases Nuts Japan Clear Beam Imp.& Exp. Co. 
£3 Cases Bolts Japan Clear Beam Imp.& Exp. Co. 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 12, 1955 
2 Cases Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Belgium Freedman & Slater, N.Y.C. 
S38 Casee Steel Stove Folts 
& Nuts Relgium Arnhold Co., NeYeCe 
29 Cases Brass wood Screws Belgium Arnhold Cos, N.Y.C. 
27 Casas Steel Wood Screws Belgium H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
116 Dra. Screws England H. T. *Xennedy, N.Y.C. 
61 Drs. Steel Nuts Englend Sanlinea Industrial Service 
104 Cases Iron Bolts Germany D. Hauser, N.Y.Ce 


9 Cases. Iron Bolts Germany Manufacturers Trust 
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Quantity 
A Cases 
357 Cases 
33 Cases 
9 Cases 
47 Cases 
4 Cases 
33 Case3 
5 Cases 
5 Cases 
148 Cases 
29 Cases 
2£1C8 Cases 
96 Cases 
108 Cases 
39 Cuses 
155 Kegs 
84 Cases 
167 Cases 
84 Cases 
—§ Cases 
44 Cases 
2 Cases 

1 Case 

1 Case 

2 Kegs 
514 Cases 

1000 Bags 

151 Begs 
97 Csses 
€6 Cases 
169 Cases 
23 Cases 
43 Cases 
80 Ca3ea3 
52 Cases 
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-2-« 

rreducts3 Country 
Tron Bolts Germany 
Iron Belts Germany 
Steel Nuts Germany 
Iron Rivets Germany 
Tron Wood Screws Germany 
Iron Wood Screws Germany 
Iron Belts & Nuts Germany 
Iron Screws & Nuts Germany 


Iron Rivets 
Screw Nuts 
Pressed Stee 


Cermeny 
Germany 
1 Wing Nuts Germany 


Machine Bolts, Nuts Holland 
Nuts Japan 
Wood Screws Japan 
Machine Screws Japan 
Wood Screws Japan 
Woci Screws Japan 
Steel Wood Screws Japan 
Steel Wood Screws Japan 
Screws Sweden 
Iron Split Rivets Sweden 


Screws 
Screws 

Tron Belts 
Hex. Nuts 
Bolts & Nuts 
Bolts & — 
Rolts & Nu 
Belts & Nu 
Belts 
Bolts 
Nuts 
Bolts 
Scrows 
Screws 


Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Germany 
CGermany 
Sweden 
Belgium 
Relzium 
Sweden 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Jaran 


Corn Exchange Bank 
Atlas Hdwe., N.Y.C. 
National City Bank 
Paul Rose, NeYeCe 
WeP. McIntyre, N.Y.C. 
Lansen Naeve, N.Y.C. 
ReY. Newmark, N.Y. 
-P. Harris Hawe., Veo 
-E. Miller & Co. Ne¥eC. 
- Henjes, Jr.N.Y.C. 
F. Henjes, JreNeY¥eCe 
Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn, 
National City Bank 
Dorf International, N.Y.C, 
Liberty Hdwe., L.I.C. 
David Komisar & Son,N.Y.C, 
Dorf International, N.Y.C 
Dorf Tnternational, N.Y.C. 
L.Greenberg & Son, N.Y.C. 
H.T. Kennecy, N.Y.C. 
C & L Presser Co. 
Alltransport, Ince, NYC. 
S.H. Pomerance, W.Y.C. 
Southland Import Co. 
Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn, 
Pistorino Coe 
Importer Unknown 
Marcel Loeb & Coe, NeY.C. 
«He. Blder 
Clear Beam Imp.& Exp.Co,. 
Commercial Steel Co.,N.Y.C. 
Pe. Oldham Co. 
chae@l Co., NYC. 
soc. Lumber & Trading Co. 
Sugilara Trading Ce. 


nq 
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13 wVvo 
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IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 


From: George P. Byrne 


Quantity Product Country 
110 Cases Steel Wood Screws Belgium 
83 Cases iron Wood Screws Belgium 
82 Cases Steel Wood Screws Belgium 
18 Cases Brass Wood Screws seleium 
108 Cases Steel Wood Screws Belgium 
7 Cases Brass Wood Screws Belgium 
49 Cases Steel Stove Bolts Belgium Belgameric, 
107 Drs. Steel Screws Envland 
26 Cases Steel Rivets England 
77 Pks. Screws England 
100 Drs. Steel Nuts Enzland 
3 Cases Steel Screws England 
1 Case Brass Screws England 
7 Cases Iron Screws Germany 
292 Kegs Machine Bolts germany 
3 Cases Hex. Steel Bolts Germany 
10 Cases Flat Head Wood Screws Japan 
89 Cases Bolts Sweden 
27 Cases Steel Screws Belgium 
8 Cases Brass Screws Belgium 
22 Bags Steel Bolts « Nuts Belgium 
40 Cases Iron Nuts Germany 
7 Kegs Bolts & Nuts Germany 
117 Cases Screws Japan 
152 Cases Nuts & Bolts Japan 
5 Cases Iron Rivets Germany 
335 Cases bolts & Nuts Belgium 
69 Cases Iron Screws Germany 
107 Kegs Steel Nuts Encland 
14 Cases Steel & Brass 
Wood Screws Belgium Nusbaum Co. 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1955 
121 Cases Steel Bolts Austria 
248 Cases Steel Bolts Austria 
3 Cases Aluminum Screws Austria 
202 Cases Stove Bolts Austria 
4 Cases Steel Nuts Austria 
47 Cases Stove Bolts Austria 
54 Cases Iron Bolts Belgium 
45 Cases Brass Wood Screws Belgium 
196 Drs, Steel Screws England 
42 Cases Steel Rivets England 


53 


Park Place 


New York 7, N.Y. 


IMPORTS OF SCREW PRODUCTS INTO U.S.A. 


Data from Ships' Manifests at various Ports of Entry 
as reproduced in the Import Bulletin of N.Y. Journal of Commerce 


QUANTITIES BROUGHT IN BY IMrOhT AGENTS OR CONSIGNEES 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1955 


259 


Jan. 28, 1955 


Consignee 
Transatlantic Co., Phila. 
M. Paquet, New York City 
Arnhold & Co., New York 
Arnhold & Co., New York 
celgameric, Ince, N.¥.C. 
Belgameric, Inc., NeX.C. 
Ince, N.Y¥.C. 
H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
InterMaritime Fwdg., NYC 
H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
H.T, Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
HT. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
Importer unknown 
Chemical Bank 
Chemical Bank 
Morris Friedman, Phila. 
Sterling Bolt Co.,Chicago 
Importer unknown 
Importer unknown 





het Obes BeRe 
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Importer unknown 
Importer unknown 
Importer unknown 
Michael Co., N.Y.C. 
Micnael Co., NeY.Ceo 
Paul Rose, N.Y¥.C. 
Importer unknown 
Phila. National Bank 
HeT. Kennedy,N.Y.C. 


D. Hauser, N.Y.C. 

Bank of New York 

Bank of New York 

Columbia Pasteners, Newark 
Columbia Fasteners, Newark 
D. Hauser, NeY¥.C. 

Mfrs. Trust Co. 

M. Paquet, N.Y.C. 

H.T. Kennedy, N.Y.C. 
InterMaritime Fwde., N.Y.C. 
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WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1955 (CON'T, 


Quantity Product Country Consignee 
2 Cases Steel Nuts England Perry Bayliss Wiley, NYC 
SO Cases Iron Bolts Germany Atlas Hdwe. Co., N.Y.C. 
30 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Kenneth Byron Co., Bklyn, 
1l Cases Iron Bolts & Nuts Germany R.H. Newmark, Brooklyn 
19 Cases Iron Wood Screws Germany Liberty Hdwe., L.I.C. 
113 Cases Steel Wood Screws Germany Columbia Fasteners, Newark 
16 Cases Iron Bolts Germany R.H. Newmark, Brooklyn 
5 Cases Iron Bolts Germany Rucol Co., NeY.C. 
2 Cases Iron Bolts Germany Atlas Hdwe. Coe, NeY.C. 
68 Cases Iron Wood Screws Germany D. Hauser, N.Y.C. 
137 Cases Screw Nuts Germany F, Henjes, N.Y¥.C. 
14 Cases Iron Bolts Jermany Rugol Co., NeY.C. 
20 Cases Ircn Rivets Germany Importer unknown 
3 Cases Iron Bolts Germany R.H. Newmark, Brooklyn 
2& Cases Wood Screws Japan Dorf International, N.Y.C,. 
56 Kees Wooc Screws Japan Dorf International,N.Y.C. 
120 Cases Steel Bolts & Nuts Japan Natl. City Bank 
12 Cases Steel Nuts Japan Natl. City Bank 
6 Cases Wood Screws Japan Dorf International., N.Y.C,. 
44 Cases Steel Machine Screws Japan Irving Trust Co, 
59 Cases Flat Head Screws, Nuts Japan Dorf International, N.Y.C. 
6 Cases Brass Screws Switzerland Alltransport, Inc., N.Y.C. 
188 Cases Screws Belgium M. Paquet, N.Y.C. 
Sl Cases Bolts Belgium Importer unknown 
48 Cases Screws Japan Ajax Hdwe. Corp.,NeY.C. 
1300 Cases Bolts Belgium Amerlux Coe, Phila. 
98 Cases Bolts « Nuts Japan Michael Co., N.Y.C. 
2 Cases Stove Bolts &« Nuts Belgium ‘auross Supply Co. 
4 Cases Self Tapping Screws Belgium Tauross Supply Co. 
41 Cases rd. Hd. Stove Bolts Belgium Allied Screw of Dixie 
21 Cases Cadmium Plated Wood 
Screws Belgium Allied Screw of Dixie 


4b 





Q 


QQ 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO USA 


SSS 
DURING WEEK ENDING 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S, PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


(Compiled by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7, WN. Y.) 


———— QUANTITIES 3ROUGHT IN SY IMPORT AGENTS OR CONSIGNEES mer <—— | 
Quantity Lroduct, Lfountry Lonsignes 








358 Cases Bolts and Nuts (27 Tons) Austria - Columbia Fasteners, Inc., Newark 
425 Cases Square Head Machine Bolts 
and Nuts (95,359 lbs.) Belgium - M. Paquet, NYC 
Steel Nuts (1,256 lbs.) England - Stenor Inc., NYC 
1 Case Nickelled Steel Caps England - Remco Intern, NYC 
Steel Screws (27,019 ibs.) England - H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
Steel Nuts (4,708 lbs.) Engi and - Industrial Bolt & Nut Co. 
Newark ) 
25 Kegs Bolts and Nuts Engl and ~ H. T. Kennedy, NYC < 
60 Cases Steel Nuts (11,880 lbs.) Germany - Northern Screw Corp., NYC . 
44 Cases Nuts Germany - Liberty Hardware Mfg.,L.1.C. 7 
31 Cases Iron Rivets Germany - Sobel Shpg., NYC ¢ 
l Case Brass Rivets (348 lbs.) Germany - Van Lee Condenser Prod., Inc. } 
83 Cases Iron Rivets (13,620 lbs.) Germany - P. Stieglitz ‘ 
1 Case Brass Stude (330 lbs.) Germany P. Stieglitz j 
67 Kegs Steel Wood Screws (7,157 ibs.) Germany - Columbia Fasteners, Inc. Freeport 
43 Cases Iron Rivets (7,938 lbs.) Germany - Importer Unknown 
15 Cases Bolts and Nuts (1 Ton) Germany ~ Collins Faust,Forrest Hillis 7 
20 Cases Slotted Steel Wood Screws 
(4,360 lbs.) Hong Kong Mfrs Tr Co. 
1l Cases Bolts Italy - Importer Unknown 2 
70 Cases Hex Nuts ( 6 Tons) Italy - Importer unknown « 
82 Kegs Screws (7 Tons) Italy - L. Schiffer, Bklyn. < 
1 Case Screws (249 ibs.) Italy - Northern Screws Corp., NYC ) 
66 Cases Steel Nuts (14,516 lbs.) Italy - Inter Maritime Fwdg., NYC a 
2 Kegs) Machine Screws ® 
1 Case) Steel Wood Screws (8 Tons) Italy ~ Northern Screws Corp. ,NYC 
42 Kegs Steel Wood Screws (3 Tons) Italy - H. J. Schluter,NYC 
45 Cases Steel Wood Screws (5,730 lbs.) Japan - Importer Unknown . 
24 Cases Screws (3,316 lbs.) Japan - D. E. Kesseler ’ 
21 Cases Steel Machine Screws, Nuts 
(2,920 lbs.) Japan - Dorf Overseas, Phiia. 
246 Pks. Machine Bolts And Nuts Japan - Globe Machine Co., Phila ¢ 
106 Pks. Carriage Bolts and Nuts Japan - Globe Machine Co., Phila. . 
56 Pks. Lag Bolts (57,337 lbs.) Japan - Glove Machine Co., Phila . 
173 Cases Slotted Flat Head Wood Screws Japan - Globe Machine Co., Phila. ) 
(21,901 lbs.) : 
Cases Stove Bolts (5,020 lbs.) Japan - Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
110 Kegs Nuts (21,093 ibs.) Japan - H. J. Schluter, Balt. 
342 Kegs Lag Bolts Japan - H. J. Schluter, Balt. 
15 Kege Hex Steel Machine Screw Nuts Japan - H. J. Schluter, Balt. 
(63,642 lbs.) 
35 Kegs Hex Steel Machine Screw Nuts Japan - H. J. Schluter, NYC 
(6,530 lbs.) 
78 Kegs Stove Bolts less Nuts Japan - H. J. Schluter, NYC 
(12,356 lbs.) 
67 Kegs Steel Machine Screws Japan - H. J. Schluter, NYC 


(11,559 lbs.) Japan 
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Quantity Product Country Cons ignee 
60 Cases Wood Screws (8,837 lbs.) Japan Dorf Overseas, NYC 
109 Cases Foundation Bolts and Nuts 
(15,016 lbs.) Japan Northern Screw Corp. ,NYC 
Li? Cases Woodscrews Japan Bank of Tokyo 
359 Cases Wood Screws, Steel and Machine 
Screws (49,288 lbs.) Japan Dorf Overseas, NYC 
107 Kegs Nuts and Bolts (20,906 ibs.) Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
65 Kegs) Carriage Bolts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
90 Kegs) Finished Hex Nuts (26,983 lbs)Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
73%4 Cases Foundation Bolts and Nuts 
(104,001 lbs.) Japan Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
150 Kegs Carriage Bolts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
130 Kegs Steel Nuts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
60 Kegs Sq. Foundation Bolt Nuts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
261 Cases Foundation Bolts and Nuts 
(39,021 lbs.) Japan Northern Screw Corp. ,NYC 
25 Cases Square Nuts Japan R. H. Newmark, Jkson Hts. 
L110 Cases Insert Nuts (20,849 ibs.) Japan R. H. Newmark, Jkson Hts. 
247 Kegs Steel Bolts Sweden F. Henjes, Jr. ,NYC 
43 Kegs Bolts Belgium Importer Unknown 
184 Drums Nuts Belgium Importer Unknown 
45 Cases Bolts Belgium Importer Unknown 
559 Kegs Bolts Swedan Importer Unknown 
50 Cases Screws Japan Importer Unknown 
965 Kegs Steel Nuts Swede; Importer Unknown 
8 Ctns. Wood Screws Sweden Importer Unknown 
1,176 Kegs Steel Nuts Sweden Importer Unknown 
2,089 Kegs Sceel Bolte Sweden Importer Unknown 
345 Pkgs Bolts France Importer Unknown 
40 Drums Hanger Boits Germany Importer Unknown 
30 Drums Wing Nuts Germany Importer Unknown 
178 Pke Screw Nuts Germany Importer Unknown 
335 Kegs Steel Bolts Hol land Mid-American Shipping 
25 Kegs Steel Nuts Holland Mid-American Shipping 
5 Casks Bolts Germany Importer Unknown 
500 Bags Bolts Belgium Port Everglades Steel 
8 Drums Screws Engiand H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
lll Kegs Bolts and Nuts Holland Leslie B. Canion 
81 Cases Bolts and Nuts Belgium Kurt Orban 
148 Bags Foundation Bolts and Nuts Japan Andrew Dossett 
340 Bags Foundation Bolts Japan The Nissho Calif. 
4 Cases Brass Screws Japan James G. Wiley 
43 Cases Screws and Bolts Japan J. L. Doman 
60 Kegs Bolis and Nuts Holland Reynolds Fasteners,., Bklyn. 
48 Kegs Steel Buts Hol land Chemical Bank 


2 Cases Brass Steel Bifurcated Rivets England Remco Intern Corp. ,NYC 
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eesti tetnsststsioneaneeneesensesepnssennee eenasnstioeesnasnsanmene 


DURING WEEK ENDING 


IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO USA. 










DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
(Comptied by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7. N. Y.) 
er a HT IN 8Y_ LMPORT AGENTS OR CUNSIGNEES as 
yuantity Product Country Consignes 
3344 Cases Wood Screws Belgium Amerbel Co., NY 
28 Cases Bolts (2 Tons) Belgium Importer Unknown 
1 Case Wood Screws England J. Farnham 
25 Drums Wood Screws England H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
2 Drums Brass Screws England H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
4 Drums Brass Washers Engl and H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
423 Casks Bolts and Nuts France Importer Unknown 
554 Drums Bolts France Importer Unknown 
2 Cases Bolts France D. F. Young - 
4 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Standard Commodities Import Co.NY( 3 
18 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Importer Unknown Ss 
32 Drums Tooth Lock Washers Germany Importer Unknown . 
47 Cases Socket Head Steel Screws Gerwany Importer Unknown . 
5 Drums Steel Hanger Bolts Germany Importer Unknown I 
24 Drums Steel Wing Nuts Germany Importer Unknown ‘ 
15 Drums Screw Nuts Germany Importer Unknown ; 
10 Cases Bolts and Nuts Germany Chesapeake & Ohio R.R.,Norfolk 
93 Cases Iron Nuts (12,223 lbs.) Germany Northern Screw Corp. .NYC 
9 Cases Screws Germany Laufer Shipping 
1 Case Iron Screws Germany Mining Progress Inc 
393 Kegs ) Steel Bolts and Hol Land Importer Unknown ' 
138 Cases) Nuts @ 
14 Cases Brass Rivets (1 Ton) Holland importer Unknown ‘ 
73 Tons Steel Bolts and Nuts Hol Land Reynolds Fasteners, Inc .NYC ) 
319 Cases Nuta (59,581 ibs.) Hol | and Reynolds Fasteners, Inc .NYC e 
768 Kegs) Steel Bolts and Holiand Reynolds Fasteners, Inc.NYC ° 
29 Cases) Nuts - 
100 Kegs Steel Bolts Italy H. J. Schluter, NY 
3 Cases Screw Nuts Japan Dorf Overseas, Phia. d 
135 Cases Foundation Nuts (21,170 ibs.) Japan Northern Screw Corp. NYC Y 
100 Ceses Foundation Bolts (15,330 lbs.) Japan Northern Screw Corp. NYC 
79 Cases Wood Screws Japan Dorf Overseas, Phila. 
85 Cases Wood Screws Japan Edouard Roy . 
42 Cases Screw Nuts Japan Manufacturers TrustCo. NY< 4 
23 Cases Iron Nuts (2,101 Lbs.) Japan R. H. Newmark, NYC é 
8 Cases Open and Cap nuts Japan Manufacturers Trust Co. ,NYC ) 
50 Cases Steel Machine Screws and Nuts Japan Manufacturers Trust Co. ,NYC « 
(11,626 lbs.) j 
20 Cases Plain Steel Wood Screws Japan Chemical Bank, N.Y.C 
(1,553 lbs.) 9 
55 Cases Machine Screws (7,738 lbs.) Japan Dorf Overseas, Inc, Phia. a 
56 Cases Machine Screws (6,640 Lbs.) Japan Dorf Overseas, Inc., Phia. 
44 Cases Machine Screws (5,181 lbs.) Japan Dorf Overseas, Inc., Phila. 
66 Cases Black Iron Insert Sq. Nuts Japan R. H. Newmark, NYC. 
20 Cases Cadmium Plated Bex Insert Nuts Japan R. H. Newmark, NYC 
(13,314 lbs.) 
40 Cases M_S.Cerriage Bolts and Nuts Japan Dorf Overseas, Phila. 
(4,803 lbs.) 
25 Cases Steel Machine Screws(3,425 lbs.) Japan A. C. Toepfer, Phik. 
1 Case Rivets Sweden Sandvik Steel Inc. Fairlawn,N.J 
155 Kegs Steel Nuts Sweden F. Henjes , NYC 
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Quantity 


497 


230 
172 


Cases 


Kegs 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Cases 
Cases 
Kegs 
Drums 
Drums 
Drums 
Cases 
Casks 
Bags 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Kege 
Bags 
Bags 
Drums 
Cases 
Kegs 
Cases 
Bags 
Cases 
Bags 
Drums 
Cases 
Cases 
Ctns. 
Cases 
Drums 
Kegs 
Bags 
Bags 


Cases 


Bales 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 
Bags 

Cases 
Cases 


Cases 


IMPACT OF 


Product 


Square Nuts,Bolte, Carriage 

Bolts, Etc. (48 Tons) 

Bolts 

Bolts 

Screws 

Screws 

Screws 

Cap Screws 

Steel Bolts 

Machine Bolts 

Hanger Bolte 

Steel Bolts 

Nuts 

Bolts, Nuts 

Nuts 

Brass and Steel Screws 

Brass and Steel Screws 

Foundation Bolts 

Foundation Bolts 

Foundation Bolts 

Steel Screws 

Brass Plated Steel Screws 

Steel Nuts 

Machine Bolts 

Bolts 

Bolts and Nuts 

Foundation Bolts 

Steel Screws 

Wood Screws 

Stove Bolts and Nuts 

Screws 

Screws 

Screws 

Steel Nuts (7 Tons) 

Foundation Bolts W/Nuts 

Poundation Bolts W/Nuts 
(10 Tons) 

Screws (18 Tons) 

Washers (1 Ton) 

Bolts andNuts 

Bolts and Nuts (17 Tons) 

Steel Wood Screws 

Foundation Bolts 


Steel Wood Screws (8,700 lbs) 


Steel Machine Screws 
(5,055 lbs.) 
Split Rivets 


IMPORTS ON 


Country 


Yugoslavia 


Sweden 
Italy 
Italy 
Germany 
Germany 
Belgium 
Italy 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
France 
Japan 
Japan 
Germany 
Germany 
Engl and 
Japan 
Japan 
England 
Japan 
Belgium 
Japan 
Belgium 
Germany 
Belgium» 
Eng! and 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Poland 
Belgium 
Engl and 
Belgium 
Japan 
Japan 


Germany 
Germany 
Japan 
Belgium 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 


Germany 





SMALL BUSINESS 


Consignee 


Importer Unknown 


Importer Unknown 
Importer Unknown 

H. J. Schluter, NYC 
F. Dougherty & Assoc. 
F. Dougherty & Assoc. 
J. &. Bernard 

H. S. Schulter, Bkiyn. 
Importer Unknown 
Importer Unknown 
Importer Unknown 
Importer Unknown 

R. P. Oldham 

LeslieB. Canion,NYC 
Pan American Screw 
Pan American Screw 

H. J. Schluter, NYC 
Nissho Calif. 

Winter Wolff 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
Martin Products 
James G. Wiley, NYC 
H. L. E. Meyer, Los Angeles 
Amerlux Steel Prod. 
Biddle Purch Co. 
Importer Unknown 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
Trans Atlantic Co. 
Trans Atlantic Co. 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
ChaseManhattan Bank ,NYC 
H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
W. J. Byrnes 
Importer Unknown 
Sterling Import Co. 


Walter H. Joseph 

W. H. Joseph 

Rainbow Fasteners Co. ,NYC 
Kurt Orban Co, 

C.T. Takahashi 

Nissho American Corp. 
C.T. Takahashi 


C. T. Takahashi 
Vo Toys, Iac. 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO U.S.A 


; : SA. 
DURING WEEK ENDING - 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


‘Compiled by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7, W. Y¥.) 





Quantity ftoduct Lountry Lonsbence 
150 Cases Bolts, Nuts and Screws Belgium Nathan Silver 
(10 Tons) 
87 Cases Steel Bolts (18 Tons) Denmark A. W. Fenton, NYC 
8 Drums Steel Nuts (1,136 lbs.) England Stenor¢ Inc., NYC 
36 Drums Steel Nute (5,035 lbs.) England Industrial Bolt & Nut Co. ,NEWARK 
7: Drums Steel Screws (649 lbs.) England H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
8 Drums Steel Nuts (1,136 lbs.) England Stenor Inc., NYC 
1 Case Blade Nuts England English Elec. Export & Trdg. Co. 
1 Case Hub Bolts England ~— Elec. Export & Trdg. Co. s 
Steel, Brass Screws (6,210 lbs)England H. Kennedy, NYC . 
6 Cases Screws and Nuts England HK. :: Kennedy, NYC e 
31 Cases Bolts and Nuts (6,385 lbs.) England H. T. Kennedy, NYC s 
18 Kegs Nuts (2,098 lbs.) England H. T. Kennedy, NYC + 
81 Cases) Bolts, Nuts and Engl and H. T. Kennedy, NYC } 
33 Kegs ) Screws (55,482 lbs.) ‘ 
5 Kegs Bolte (1,206 lbs.) England H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
438 Caske Rute (89,256 lbs.) France Importer Unknown 
237 Cases Bolts and Nuts France Importer Unknown 
32 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Fabius & Co., NYC 
32 Cases Bolts and Nuts Germany Biddle Purchasing, NYC 
25 Cases Screws (2,990 lbs.) Germany Fred J. Weil Hardware & Mill Sup. j 
23 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Importer Unknown ‘ 
10 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Paul Rose Co., NYC ¢ 
4 Cases Steel Rivets Gerwany Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co. ) 
979 Kegs) Steel Bolts and Holland Chemical Bank d 
7 Cases) Nuts : 
114 Kegs) Steel Bolts and Holland Chemical Bank - 
6 Cases) Nuts 
6 Cases Ruts Holland Reynolds Fasteners, NYC 
20 Kegs Steel Bolts Italy American Express, NYC ¢ 
115 Kegs Steel Bolts and Nuts Italy H. J. Schluter, BKYN, ; 
255 Cases Hex Nuts, Bolts, Sq. Nuts Italy Reynolds Fasteners, NYC 
(22 Tons) d 
320 Cases Foundation Bolts end Nuts Japan Importer Unknown 
(41,520 lbs.) 5 
279 Cases Steel Carriage Bolts and Nuts Japan Importer Unknown ; 
80 Cases Screw Nuts Japan Merine Midland Trust, NYC 7 
90 Cases Steel Wood Screws (11,950 lbs) Japan Manufacturers Trust Co. ,NYC . 
45 Kegs Sq. Foundation Bolt Nuts Japan H. J. Schluter, BKLYN. J 
(8,685 lbs.) . 
0 Cases Steel Machine Screws (8,300lbs) Japan Importer Unknown * 
123 Kegs Bolts (22,953 lbs.) Japan H. J. Schulter, Bklyn § 
207 Cases Poundation Bolts and Nuts Japan Northern Screw Corp. ,NYC ' 
(29,781 lbs.) 
15 Cases Machine Screws (1,974 lbs.) Japan Dorf Overseas, Inc., PHILA, 
1l Cases Taina, Nuts Japan Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
9 es. 
161 Kegs Steel Machine Screws (28,0661bs)Japan KH. J. Schluter, BKLYN, 
336 Cases Stove Bolts less Nuts Japan Michael Co. of America, L.A. 


(53,699 lbs.) 
63 Cases Wood Screws and Nuts(8,398 Lbs) Japan Dorf Overseas, Inc., PHILA. 
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Quantity 


50 


238 
100 
125 


350 


84 
27 


Cases 
Cases 
Cases 


Kegs 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Drums 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Cases 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Kegs 
Bags 
Bage 
Cases 
Cases 
Kegs 
Cases) 
Kegs) 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Casks 
Casks 
Bage 
Cases 
Cases 
Bags 
Ctns. 
Drums 
Drums 
Kegs 
Bags 
Cases 
Cases 
Bage 
Bags 
Bage 
Bags 


Cases 
Bage 
Kegs 
Bags 
Cases 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


Product Country 
Wood Screws Japan 
Wood Screws Japan 
Machine Bolts and Nuts, Japan 
Foundation Bolts 
Nuts and Bolts Japan 
Steel Nuts, Carriage Bolts Japan 
Stove Bolts Japan 
Stove Bolts, Screw Nuts Japan 
Screws Japan 
Steel Machine Screws Japan 
(26,691 lbs.) 
Carriage Bolts Japan 
Steel Machine Screws Japan 
(16,247 lbs.) 
Machine Screw Nuts (4,000 lbs) Japan 
Steel Machine Screws Japan 
(2,780 ibs.) 
Screws (13,029 lbs.) Sweden 
Brass Screws Switzerland 
Bolts Germany 
Nuts Germany 
Nuts Netherlands 
Nute Netherlands 
Bolts France 
Nuts Netherlands 
Nuts Sweden 
Bolts England 
Nuts England 
Foundation Bolts Belgium 
Bolts and Nuts Belgium 
Bolts and Nuts Germany 
Steel Screws Japan 
Steel Nuts Germany 
Nuts Belgium 
Nuts 
Screws Japan 
Steel and Brass Screws Japan 
Screws and Bolts Japan 
Brass Screws and Bolts, Nuts Japan 
Screws and Bolts France 
Screws and Bolts Japan 
Foundation Bolts Japan 
Screws and Bolts Japan 
Bolts and Washers Japan 
Bolts Belgium 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers England 
Steel Screws England 
Hexagon Nuts England 
Hexagon Nuts England 
Bolts and Nuts Japan 
Square Nuts Japan 
Stove Bolts and Nuts Japan 
Foundation Bolts Japan 
Foundation Bolts Japan 
Foundation Bolts W/Nuts Japan 
Foundation Bolts W/Nuts Japan 
(19 Tons) 
Brass Screws Japan 
Foundation Bolts (2 Tons) Japan 
Stove Bolts Japan 
Bolts Japan 
Nuts Netherlands 


ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Consignee 


Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
Dorf Overseas Inc., Phila. 
Globe Machine Co., Phila. 


HR. J. Schluter, Balt. 

H. J. Schluter, Balt. 

H. J. Schluter, Balt. 

H. J. Schluter, Balt. 

D.E. Kesseler 

Manufacturers Trust Co., NYC 


Globe Machine co., Phila. 
A. C. Toepfer, Phila. 


Importer Unknown 
A. C. Toepfer, Phila. 


Importer Unknown 
Alltransport, Inc. 
Importer Unknown 
Importer Unknown 
Reynolds Fasteners INc., NYC 
Importer Unknown 
Importer Unknown 

S. Shapiro 

Importer Unknown 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 

H. E. Schurig 
Transcontinental Steel 
Western Lock Mfg. 
United Industria: Hdwe. 
James G. Kiley 

Reynolds Fasteners, NYC 


United Industrial Hdwe. 
Ajax Hardware, NYC 
Michael Co. of America, NYC 
Martin Prod. 

Importer Unknown 

Importer Unknown 

The Nissho Calif. 

Ajax Hdwe, NYC 

Michael Co. of America, NYC 
S$. Jackson 

Lug-All Co, 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 

H. T. Kennedy, NYC 

Ataka, NYC 

Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
Nissho Calif. Corp. 
Importer Unknown 

Daiichi Bussan Kaisha 
Mohns Commercial Co. 


Bell Products Co. 
Nissho Calif. Corp. 
Importer Unknown 

S. E. Edgar 

Reynolds Fasteners, NYC 
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— 


IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO U.S.A. 


SL  esSssSsssasSsossSSSssesstanetnesenaenes: 
DURING WEEK ENDING 2 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


(Compiied by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7. N. Y.) 





IGHT IN BY IMPOR 





AGENTS OR CONSIL 





sNEES 





oe ee 


Quantity Product Country Consignee 
33 Cases Screws Germany Continental Fwdg, NYC 
16 Cases Nuts (3,157 lbs.) Holland Reynolds Fasteners, Inc., Bklyn. 
131 Cases Steel Screws (19,454 lbs.) Italy Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
20 Cases Iron Wing Nuts (4,589 Lbs.) Italy R. H. Newmark, Jkson Hts. 
72 Cases Steel Nuts (10,421 lbs.) Italy Radio Steel & Mfg. Co., Chi. 
41 Cases Stove Bolts and Nuts (7,023 1lbs)Japan Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
24 Cases Head Stove Bolts & Nuts Japan Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
(3,999 Lbs.) 
360 Bags Foundation Bolts (1,147 lbs.) Japan Borneo Sumatra Trading Co. / 
168 Cases Foundation Bolts (26,892 lbs.) Japan Northern Screw Corp., nyc e 
17 Cases Bolts and Nuts (3,029 lbs.) Japan Ataka N Y Inc. * 
80 Cases Machine Screws (9,760 lbs.) Japan Globe Shipping ’ 
25 Cases Barrel Bolts,brass plated Japan Ramsco Prod.,Inc. ‘ 
(5,275 lbs.) j 
10 Cases Wood Screws (1,640 lbs.) Japan Globe Shipping 
77 Cases Bolts (8,631 lbs.) Japan Ataka N Y, Inc. ‘ 
23 Cases Machine Screw and Nuts Japan R.H. Newmark, Jkson Hts, 
5 Cases Nuts Japan R. H. Newmark, Jkson Hts. 
4 Cases Steel Screws Sweden Rohner Gehrig, NYC 
360 Kegs Bolts and Nuts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
885 Kegs Bolts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC 
55 Kegs Screws Japan Importer Unknown 
106 Kegs Bolts Italy H.J. Schluter, NYC 
15 Cases Nuts Netherlands Reynolds Fasteners,Inc. ,Bklyn. 
4 Cases Nuts Netherlands Reynolds Fasteners,Inc. ,Bklyn. ’ 
93 Cases Galv Bolts and Nuts Japan Sumitomo Shoji ° 
100 Bags Nuts, Washers, and Bolts Holland Ameriux Steel ° 
57 Pkes Steel Wood Screws Holland B.A.C. Steel ; 
7 Cases Steel Bolts and Nuts Holland B.A.C. Steel 
2 Cases Brass Wood Screws Holl and B.A.C. Steel . 
60 Bags Bolts and Nuts Japan H. J. Schluter, NYC ‘ 
80 Bage Bolts and Nuts Japan Sumimoto Shoji 
30 Pkes Bolts and Nuts Italy Rockwell Valves 
182 Bags Foundation Bolts, Nuts,Screws Japan General Steel Co. 
395 Bags Foundation Bolts, Nuts,Screws Japan R. P. Oldham 
86 Cases Foundation Bolts, Nuts,Screws Japan Michael Co. of America, NYC “ 
150 Bags Foundation Bolts, Nuts,Screws Japan H.L.E. Meyer ’ 
19 Drums Steel Screws Engl and Parryman Majonier 
20 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Greenco Div ‘ 
138 Cases Screws, Bolts and Nuts Japan United Industrial Hdwe. , 
15C Bags Foundation Bolts and Nuts Japan Mohns Commercial . 
5 Ctns Foundation Bolts and Nuts Japan United Industrial Hdwe. z 
47 Bags Steel Bolts Japan John L. Domann . 
70 Cases Nuts Italy Importer Unknown 
32 Cases Iron Nuts Japan J. Schwartzman 
40 Cases Screws Japan James G. Wiley 
14 Ctns Steel Nuts Panama Rivet Co. 
5 Cases Screws Belgium Importer Unknown 
114 Drums Bolts France Importer Unknown 
5 Cases Screws Germany Erwin Hirsh 
1 Case Bolts and Nuts Germany Erwin Hirsh 
264 Pkgs Steel Bolts and Nuts(18 Tons) Netherlands Reynolds Fasteners, Inc.Bklyn 
92 Kegs Steel Nuts (6 Tons) Sweden W. J. Byrnes 


50 Bags Bolts Japan Borneo Sumatra Trading 


58665 O—60 18 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO USA. 
DURING WEEK ENDING: January 6, 1960 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


(Compiled by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Piece, New York /, N. Y.) 


/— SUANEATLES BROUGHT LN BY [PORT AGENTS OK CONSIGNEES ——y 








Port oft 
Quantity Product Country Entry Cansignee 
eereyccilaiaiasinaipingipeee eb ememmmnemmmcmnmniiiis" Giepataninmmameaes 
13 Cases Steel Wood Screws Belgium New York Cosmos Trading, NYC 
73 Kegs Steel Bolts Belgium New York R. J. Saunders, NYC 
95 Begs Anchor Bolts Belgium New York Winter Wolff, NYC 
347 Cases Bolts & Nuts Belgium New York M. Paquet, NYC 
20 Cases Steel Stove Bolts & Nuts Belgium New York Amerbel Corp., NYC 
30 Cases Steel Stove Bolts & Nuts Belgium New York Amerbel Corp., NYC 
153 Drs. Steel Nuts Engiand New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn. 
24 Cases Steel Rivets England New York Inter Maritime Forwarding, NY 
20 Drs. Steel Nuts England New York Aero Stop Nut, Newark 
36 Cases Wood Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
\7 Drs. Steel Wood Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
19 Drs. Brass Wood Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
10 Cases Steel Rivets England New York Intermaritime Forwarding, NY 
1 Case Screws France New York Dewey & Almy Overseas 
410 Casks Bolts France New York Order 
ll Cases Woodscrews Germany New York Order 
35 Cases Iron Rivets Germany New York Standard Commodities, NYC 
203 Cases Screws Germany New York Amer Global Trading, NYC 
167 Drs. Steel Nuts Germany New York Order 
5 Drs. Steel Cap Nuts Germ ny New York Order 
12 Cases Rivets Germany New York Warehouse Rivet & Metal Prod. 
13 cases Nuts Holland New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn. 
166 Cases Nuts Hol land New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn. 
40 Cases Steel Wood Screws Japan New York Order 
38 Pkes. Angles & Bolts Italy New York Amer. Export, NYC 
43 Cases Steel Bolts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
55 Cases Bolts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
64 Cases Angles & Bolts Italy New York Amer Express, NYC 
172 Cases Steel Stove Bolts Japan New York Edovard Roy, Montreal 
29 Cases Steel Sheet Metal Screws Japan New York Cha Kura Co., Phila. 
175 Cases Stove Bolts Japan New York Order 
31 Cases Machine Screws Japan New York Marine Midland Trust Co., NYC 
53 Cases Lag Screws Japan New York Remco International, NYC 
147 Kegs Wood Screws Japan New York Bank of Montreal, Cda. 
15 Kegs Steel Nuts Japan New York Order 
53 Drs. Steel Woodscrews Japan New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
314 Kees Steel Nuts (28 Tons) Japan New York Order 
19 Kegs Bertha Steel Nuts (3,421 Lb) Sweden New York F. Henjes, Jr., NYC 
44 Kegs Union Steel Nuts Sweden New York F. Henjes, Jr., NYC 
24 Tons Screws Sweden New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
2 Cases Iron Screws Swiss New York US Radium Corp. 
31 Kegs Screws Chile Baltimore Order 
215 Kegs Screws Japan Baltimore Radiation Equipment 
14 Cases Nuts Japan Baltimore Radiation Equipment 
207 Kegs Bolts Japan Baltimore Order 
531 Kegs Nuts Japan Baltimore Order 
94 Keos Bolts Japan Baltimore Order 
561 Drums Bolts France Baltimore Order 
7 Pkgs. Bolts Bermuda Baltimore Five Boro Construction 
103 Bags Bolts Netherlands Boston Order 
10 Barge Hexagon Nuts England Houston R. W. Smith 
3 Cases Hexagon Nuts England Houston R. W. Smith 
400 Bags Bolts Japan Houston Mitsui & Co. 
18 Kegs Nuts Netherlands Houston Order 
10 Cases Nuts England Houston R. W. Smith 


440 Bags Bolts Netherlands Houston H. E. Schurig 


Prod, 
mn. 
n. 


, NYC 


__ Quantity 


1? 
291 
93 


14¢ 


Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Drums 


Cases 
Cases 
Bags 
Cases 
Kegs 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Bags 
Kegs 
Bags 
Bags 
Bags 
Cases 
Bags 


Pkgs. 
Drs. 

Cases 
Pkgs. 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


ian Product. 

Steel Lag Bolts 

Steel Wood Screws 

Nuts (13,244 Lbs.) 

Steel Machine Screws 
(6,543 Lbs.) 

Steel Machine Screws 

Bronze, Steel and 
Brass Screws 

Steel Wood Screws 

Nuts (1,681 Lbs.) 

Bolts & Nuts 

Draw Bolts 

Nuts 

Wood Screws 

Stove Bolts & Nuts 

Screws, Bolts & Nuts 

Stove Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts 

Steel Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Foundation Bolts 

Foundation Bolts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Foundation Bolts with 
Square Nuts 

Washers 

Screws 

Iron Rivets 

Angles & Bolts 


Country _ 


Japan 
Japan 
Japan 


Japan 
Japan 


England 
Japan 

Italy 

Japan 

Japan 
Holland 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Japan 

Jap an 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Japan 

Japan 
Netherlands 


Netherlands 
Japan 


Tampa 
England 
England 
Germany 
Italy 


ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Port of Entry 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angele 


»s Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Phialdelphia 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Tampa 
ampa 
harleston 
Galveston 
Houston 
Houston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
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Consigne 
emanate 


Martin Pr 





Jucts 
Ajax Harcware 
Industrial Hardwar 


Ajax Hardware 


Martin Pr ucts 
Perryman Majonier 
N. ¥. Merchandise 
J. L. Westland 
Mitsui Co. 

Irder 

Maher 


Trans Atlantic 
Trans Atlantic 
Globe Machine 
Globe Machine 
Order 

W. C. Auger Co. 
Order 

S. E. Edgar 
Order 


p A Trade Developme 
frederick Richards: 


Mitsui 

H. T. Kennedy 

H. T. Kennedy 
Irwin Goldmann 
Amer. Express, NYC 
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~ Corrected & Revise 


IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO u S A. 
DURING WEEK ENDING : January 3, 196 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL. OF COMMERCE 


(Compiled by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Piace, New York 7, N. Y.) 


er N_BY_ IMPORT AGENTS OK CONSIGNEL — | 
Port ot 








uentity Product Country totcy oeneignee 
100 Bags Foundation Bolts Rel gium New York F. L. Kramer, NYC 
36 Cases Iron Bolts Denmark New York A. W. Fenton, NYC 
81 Drs. Steel Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
28 Drs. Brass Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
1 Case Nuts & Washers England New York Inge & Co. ,NYC. 
105 Drs. Steel Nuts England New York Aero Stop Nut, NYC 
58 Drs. Steel Nuts England New York Firth Cleveland, NYC 
12 Cases Alum. Alloy Angle & Nuts 
& Bolts England New York Dexion Co., NYC 
230 Drs. Steel Screws England New York H, T. Kennedy, NYC 
1? Drs. Brass Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
50 Casks Bolts France New York H. Paulin 
310 Casks Bolts France New York Order 
4 Cases Nuts & Screws France New York Order 
25 Casks Bolts France New York Order 
61 Drs. Bolts France New York M. H. Paulin 
113 Drs. Bolts France New York H. Paulin, Toronto 
23 Cases Steel Wood Screws France New York Globe Shipping, NYC 
75 Cases Lag Bolts France New York Globe Shipping, NYC 
12 Cases Steel Rivet Caps France New York Shelley Products, L.I. 
23 Drs. Steel Wood Screws Germany New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
136 Drs. Steel Nut Blanks Germany New York HW. T. Kennedy, NYC 
13 Drs. Steel Nuts Germany New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
7 Cases Bolts Germany New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
10 Cases Stainless Steel Nuts Germany New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
3 Cases Rivets Germany New York Kenneth Byron 
106 Pks. Screw Head Bolts Germany New York Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
40 Cases Iron Rivets Germany New York Fabius Co. ,NYC 
50 Drs. Steel Wing Nuts Germany New York Order 
170 Cases Machine Bolts Germany New York Ferrosteal Overseas, NYC 
125 Cases Nuts Holland New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn 
2 Cases Screws Germany New York Continental Forwarding, NY 
38 Bbls. Screws Germany New York Order 
50 Cases Screws Germany New York Stanley Works, NYC 
2 Kegs Steel Bolts & Nuts Hol Land New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn 
966 Casks Steel Nuts & Bolts Holland New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bkiyn 
435 Kegs Steel Bolts & Nuts Holland New York Chemical Bank 
352 Cares Steel Wood Screws Japan New York Karl Schroff, Chicago 
154 Cases Steel Machine Screws Italy New York Maritime Forwarding, NYC 
5 Cases Forged Wing Nuts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NY¢ 
69 Cases Iron Nuts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NY 
305 Cases Steel Screws & Bolts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
400 Cases Bolts Italy New York Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn. 
174 Kegs Steel Boits Italy New York Order 
75 Cases Steel Square Nuts Japan New York Northern Screw Corp., NY 
45 Cases Stove Bolts Japan New York D. E. Kesseler, NY 
75 Cases Square Nuts Japan New York Fuji Industries, NYC 
65 Cases Slotted Steel Wood Screws Japan New York Globe Steel Products, N.J. 
79 Cases Steel Stove Bolts Japan New York D. E. Kesseler, NYC 
60 Bags Carriage Bolts, Nuts & 
Washers Japan New York Brooklyn Steel Warehouse, L.1. 
20 Cases Steel Rivet Caps Japan New York Marubeni lida, NYC 
64 Cases Slotted Steel Wood Screws Japan New York Laufer Shipping, Montrea 


20 Cases Brass Machine Screw Nuts Japan New York Lehigh Metal Products, Boston 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 971 


Week Ending January 13, 1960 (Cont'd) 


Quantity Product Cougtty Port of Entry | Consignee — 
116 Cases Foundation Bolts Japan ° New York Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
2,400 Cases Foundation Bolts Japan New York Wilmod Co., NYC 
199 Cases Steel Hanger Bolts Japan New York Ira Furman, NYC 
53 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
244 Cases Stove Bolts Less Nuts Japan New York Michael Co. of Amer., L.A. 
260 Cases Flat Head Screws Japan New York Rugol Co., NYC 
4 Cases Steel Screws Japan New York Leyden Customs, NY 
50 Cases Rivets Japan New York Herko Inc., Boston 
101 Bags Hexagon Nuts Japan New York Canadian Warren Pink Ltd. 
27 Kegs Hex Steel Machine 
Screw Nuts Japan New York Order 
448 Cases Lockwashers, Carriage 
Bolts, & Machine 
Screws Japan New York Karl Schroff, Chicago 
20 Kegs Screw Nuts Japan New York Order 
110 Cases Iron Screws Japan New York Malleable International ,NY 
160 Kegs Steel Nuts Japan New York Order 
30 Cases Iron Rivets Japan New York BR. E. Hirtz, NYC 
33 Kegs Wood Screws Japan New York Bank of Montreal 
51 Kegs Steel Nuts Japen New York P. O. Box 851 
216 Cases Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Michael of Amer., L. A. 
19 Cases Wood Screws Japan New York Dorf Overseas, NYC 
123 Cases Butt Hinges with Screws Japan New York Marubeni Lida, Toronto 
50 Cases Round Head Slotted 
Header Steei Screws Japan New York Lampert & Attfield, Cda. 
50 Kegs Square Steel Machine 
Nuts Japan New York H. J. Schluter, NYC 
26 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Manufacturers Trust 
132 Kegs Bolts with Nuts Sweden New York Malcus Tools, NYC 
192° Kegs Steel Bolts Sweden New York Order 
815 Cases Foundation Nuts & Bolts Sweden New York Northern Screw Corp., NY¢ 
3 Cases Shoulder Split Rivets Sweden New York Warehouse Rivet & Metal 
Products 
35 Tons Steel Bolts Netherlands Baltimore Order 
9 Tons Bolts & Nuts Netherlands Baltimore Order 
119 Cases Rivets England Boston United Shoe Co. 
39 Cases Nuts Netherlands Boston Reynolds Fasteners 
409 Cases Iron Washers Germany Los Angeles Michael Co. of Amer., L.A. 
542 Kegs Bolts & Nuts 
(102,428 Lbs.) Netherlands Los Angeles Reynolds Fastener 
12 Cases Nuts (1,084 Lbs.) Netherlands Los Angeles Reynolds Fasteners 
3 Cases Nuts Italy Los Angeles Kermath Engine Works 
100 Cases Steel Machine Screws Japan Los Angeles Martin Products 
442 Tons Steel Nuts Netherlands Baltimore Order 
127 Cases Bolts & Nuts (24,290 LB)Japan Los Angeles Michael Co. of Amer.,L.A. 
80 Cases Steel Wood Screws 
(8,480 Lbs.) Japan Los Angeles Martin Products 
28 Cases Machine Screws Japan Los Angeles Intercontinental Supply 
100 Bags Foundation Bolts Japan Long View Winter Wolff 
14 Cases Toggle Bolts Japan Miami A. L. Adler 
103 Cases Toggle Bolts Japan Miami A. L. Adler 
9 Tons Steel Nuts & Bolts England Mobile Order 
43 Kegs Bolts Sweden New Orleans Order 
200 Bags Bolts & Nuts Japan Nor folk Ataka 
123 Drums Steel Screws England Philadelphia H. T. Kennedy 
35 Cases Bolts & Nuts Germany Philadelphia Biddle Purchasing 
4\ Pkes. Steel Nuts Netherlands Philadelphia Morris Fridman 
30 Cases Bolts & Nuts Japan Philadelphia J. S$. Connor 
16 Pkes. Bolts & Nuts England San Francisco H. T. Kennedy 
48 Cases Screws Germany San Francisco J. Fritz 
29 Pkgs. Nuts & Bolts England San Francisco H. T. Kennedy 
I 16 Cases Rivets Germany Savannah Rohlig & Co. 
4? Cases Washers Germany Savannah Rohlig & Co. 
35 Kegs Iron Washers Germany Seattle Heidner 
ton 130 Cases Catch & Steel Screws Japan Seattle C. T. Takahashi 
60 Bags Foundation Bolts Netherlands Tampa Order 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO U.S.A. 


DURING WEEK ENDING : January 20, 1960 


DATA DERIVED *ROM SHIPS' MANTFESTS AT VARIOUS U >». PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


(Comptied by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Piace, New York /, N. Y 


Ve NTIT sENTS OR CONSIGNEES ak 
Port ot 

















Quantity Product Country Entry onsignee 
SEED a 
16 Cases Steel Rivets England New York Intermaritime Forwarding, NY‘ 
116 Kegs Lockwashers England New York Order 
60 Drs. Steel Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
77 Drs. Brass Screws England New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
3 Cases Wedge Wire Screws England New York Hendrick Mfg., NYC 
16 Cases Spring Washers England New York Vandegrift Forwarding, NYC 
1 Case Plates, Nuts, & Bolts England New York Globe Shipping, NY 
298 Kegs Machine Bolts & Hex Nuts England New York H. T. Kennedy, NY 
44 Cases Machine Bolts & Hex Nuts England New York H, T. Kennedy, NYC 
i7 Cases Steel Woodscrews Germany New York Kenneth Byron, Bklyn. 
120 Kegs Steel Nuts Germany New York Manufacturers Trust 
33 Cases Screws Germany New York Stanley Works, NYC 
19 Cases Iron Nuts Germany New York A. C. Toepfer, Phila. 
22 Cases Shoulder Rivets & Buiton 
Rivets Germany New York Warehouse Rivet & Metals, NYC 
4 Cases Hinge Rivets Germany New York Order 
25 Cases Iron Rivets Germany New York Standard Commodities, NYC 
25 Drs. Steel Nuts Germany New York Order 
2 Cases Iron Screws Germany New York Amer. Machine Importers, NY< 
7 Cases Shoulder Rivets Germany New York Warehouse Rivet & Metals, NY( 
91 Drs. Steel Tooth Lock Washers Germany New York Order 
4 Cases Woodscrews Germany New York Franconia (ndustries, NY 
4 Cases Woodscrews Germany New York Franconia Industries, NY 
126 Ors. Steel Nuts Germany New York Order 
189 Cases lron Screws Germany New York Cleveland Trust, NYC 
83 Cases Iron Screws Germany New York National City Bank 
1,294 Kegs Steel Nuts & Bolts Holland New York Chemics] Bank 
40 Cases Steel Wood Screws Japan New York Dorf Overseas, NYC 
740 Cases Steel Bolts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NY¢ 
107 Cases Steel Nuts Italy New York Northern Screw Corp., NY‘ 
255 Cases Square Nuts Italy New York Reynolds Fasteners, NY 
93 Cases Hex Nuts Italy New York Reynolds Fasteners, NY 
40 Cases Wood Screws Japan New York S. Parker Hardware, NY 
433 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Northern Screw Corp., NY( 
65 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts Japan New York John Schadler, NYC 
51 Bags Foundation Bolts Japan New York Order 
213 Cases Machine Screws Japan New York John V. Carr 
255 Kegs Steel Split Lockwashers Japan New York Order 
« 40 Bags Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Order 
' 208 Kegs Steel Bolts Japan New York Order 
165 Cases Machine Screws Japan New York Amer. Global Trading, NY( 
70 Kegs Screws, Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Order 
152 Cases Screws, Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Order 
147 Cases Steel Screws, Machine 
Serews & Wood Screws Japan New York Dorf Overseas, NYC & Phila. 
139 Drs. Wood Screws Scotland New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
158 Kegs Steel Bolts Sweden New York Order 
307 Kegs Structural Bolts with Nuts Sweden New York Order 
138 Cases Screws Sweden New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
204 Cases Wood Screws Sweden New York H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
200 Kegs Steel Nuts Sweden New York Fr. Henjes, NYC 
25 Cases Hexagon Steel Machine Nuts Yugoslavia New York Northern Screw Corp, NYC 
40 Cases Hexagon Steel Machine 
Screws Yugoslavia New York Northern Screw Corp., NY 
76 Cases Machine Screws Yugoslavia New York Northern Screw Corp., NY 


31 Cases Hanger Bolts Yugoslavia New York Northern Screw Cornp., NYC 
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Quantity 
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Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
Drums 
Tons 
Tons 
Kegs 
Cases 
Tons 
Drums 
Casks 
Kegs 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cartons 
Pkgs. 
Bags 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Drs. 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Bags 
Bags 
Bags 
Pags 
Cases 
Kegs 
Rage 
Bags 
Cases 
Cases 





IMPACT 


Week Ending Jan 


Product 





Bolts & Nuts 
Nuts 

Nuts & Screws 
Bolts & Nuts 
Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Nuts 

Steel Bolts 
Brass Rivets 
Foundation Bolts 
Nuts 

Bolts (33,416 Lbs.) 
Nuts 

Steel Bolts 
Screws 

Bolts & Nuts 
Prass Rivets 
Screws 

Bolts 

Nuts 

Nuts & Bolts 





Count ry 


Japan 

Japan 

Japan 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Germany 
France 
Netherlands 
England 
Japan 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Italy 

Japar 

Japan 


Bolts & Nuts (5,100 Lbs) Japan 
Bolts & Nuts (40,593 Lb)Japan 
Lb) Japan 


Bolts & Nuts (30,227 
Toggle Bolts 

Iron Nuts 

Steel Bolts 

Carriage Bolts & Nut 
Machine Bolts & Nuts 
Lag Bolts 

Stove Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Machine Screws 
Iron Rivets 

Sheet Metal Screws 
Steel Wood Screws 
Lag Bolts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts (5,524 
Screws 

Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts 

Bolts 

Bolts 

Steel Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Iron Washers 
Bifurcated Rivets 


eenekeeke eee Kk 


© 


Lb) 


Japan 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Japan 
Japan 

Japan 

Japan 
Netherland 
Englandq 
Germany 
Japan 

Japan 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Tapan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Japan 

Jay an 

Japan 
Germany 


OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 


ary 20, 1960 (Cont*d) 


Port of Entry 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Raltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Jacksonville 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
os Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Loe Angeles 
Los Angeles 
os Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Miami 


Mobile 

Mobile 

Philadelphia 
hiladelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadeiphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Port an 
Portland 


Portland 

San Dies 

San Francisco 

an Francisco 

San Francisco 
in Francisco 


« 


an Francisco 
san Francsico 
san Francisco 
Seattle 
Wilmington 
New York 


ce eee ae Ke ee ee 


a COnsignee ___ 


Sumitomo Shoji, NY 
Order 

Order 

Order 

Order 

Order 

S. Shapiro 

Greg Industrial 
Order 

Order 


wil 


James K. Wiley 

H. T. Kennedy 

Prestipe irdware 
United Industrial Hdwe. 
F. PP. Dow 

Carter Hardware 
Reynolds Fasteners 
United Industrial Hdwe 
Michael Co. of Amer., 
Winter Wolff 

Crown Co 

Michael Co. of Amer. 
Alb. Adler 

Order 

Order 

Globe Machine, Phila. 
Globe Machine 

Globe Machine 

Globe Machine 

Trans Atlantic 

4. T. Kennedy, NYC 
Globe Machine 
Mitsubishi Internationa 
New York Merchandise 
Indussa Corp. 
Tndussa Corp 
Reynolds Fast 
Martin Products 
Mohns Commercial 


eners 


H. L. Meyer 
T. D. Stevenson 
H, 1. E. Meyer 


Reynolds Fasteners 
Reynolds Fasteners 
H. L. &. Meyer 
Mitsui 
Brown-Ropers-Dixson 
Namor Creations, NYf 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO USA. 


Soe a ne earn he etch ca ret AE AS, 


.—— 


Quentity 


—_—— + 


177 Cases 


174 Cases 

9 Cases 
368 Cases 
351 Kegs 


81 Cases 
57 Cases 
23 Cares 
5 Cases 
2 Drs. 
l Drs. 
3 Cases 
| Case 
O Cases 
1 Cases 
4 Cases 
1 Cases 
1 Bois. 
6 Cases 
23 Cases 
79 Kegs 
18 Cases 
Case 
Cases 
30 Cases 
30 Boils. 
39 Cases 
% Cases 
Kegs 
52 Cases 
4O Cases 
20 Cases 
65 Cases 
20 Cases 
35 Cases 
Cases 
39 Kegs 
42 Kegs 
66 Cases 
86 Kegs 
Cases 
Cases 
72 Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
14 Cases 
58 Cases 
77 Cases 
56 Cases 
67 Cases 
40 Cases 


100 
3 Cases 


Cases 


DURING WEEK ENDING : 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' 
AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. 


(Compiled by George P. Byrne, 


QUANTITIES BROUGHT IN Sy IMPORT ACENTS OR CONSICNEES 


ENTRY 


Product 





Steel Screws, Machine 
Screws & Cotter Pins 

Steel Woodscrews 

Stove Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts, Square Heads & 


Nuts 
Bolts 
Bolts 
Steel Riv-*s 
Steel Rrass Wood Screws 
Steel Wood Screws 
Brass Wood Screws 
Steel Wood Screws 
Screws, Bolts & Nuts 


Woodscrews 

Iron Rivets 

Screws 

Square Machine Nuts 

Screw Nuts 

Iron Rivets 

Iron Rivets 

Socket Screw Head Bolts 

Long Prong Cone Nuts 

Wing Nuts 

Iron Nuts 

Iron Rivets 

Steel Washers 

Woodscrews 

Woodscrews 

Bolts & Nuts 

Brass Woodscrews 

Oval Head Wood Screws 

Slotted Steel Wood Screws 

Bolts 

Fasteners & Screws 

Steel Nuts 

Steel Machine Screws 

Cross Slotted Screws 

Steel Screws 

Steel Screws 

Steel Wood Screws 

Foundation Bolts & Nuts 

Iron Machine Screws 

Foundation Nuts & Bolts 

Bolts 

Stove Bolts 

Flat Machine Screws 

Round Machine Screws 

Bright Steel Hanger Bolts 

Nuts 

Bolts 

Hex Brass Machine Screw 
Nuts 

Foundation Bolts & Nuts 

Wing Nuts 


MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS 


Country 





Belpium 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Belgium 


Belgium 
Denmark 
Denmark 
England 
Eng lan 
Engl and 
England 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Cermany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Holland 
Holland 
Holland 
Holland 
Japan 
Japan 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 


Japan 
Japan 
apan 


53 Park Piace, 


Port ot 


Fntery 





New 
New 
New 
New 


New 
New 
New 

New 
New 

New 
New 
New 

Nev 

New 

New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


New 
New 
New 


York 
York 
York 
York 


York 
York 
York 
York 
Yor 
York 
ork 
York 
Vor« 
York 
York 
York 
York 
Yor 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 


York 
York 
York 
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January 27, 1960 
PORTS OF 
JOURNAL. OF COMMERCE 


New York 7, N. Y.) 


eae, 


onsignee 
SS 


Ajax Bolt & Screw, NYC 
Amerbel Corp., NYC 
Amerbel Corp., NYC 

M. Paquet, NYC 


Order 
joboken Bolt & Screw 
A. W. Fenton, NYC 
Inter Maritime Forwarding, Ny 
H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
H. T. Kennedy, NYC 

T. Kennedy, NYC 
Columbia Fasteners Inc.N.J, 
Prodex Corp. 
Orde c 
Order 
Continental Forwarding, 
Norbert Dienstfrey 
Trans Amer. Imp & Exp., NYC 
Order 
Order 
Ajax Bolt & Screw, NYC 
Manufacturers Trust 
Norbert Dienst frey 
Northern Screw Corp., N.Y.( 
Paul Rose, NYC 
Order 
Columbia Fasteners 
Columbia Fasteners Inc., J 
Columbia Fasteners Inc., N. J 
Industrial Screw & Bolt, Chpo 
Bank of London & So. Amer. 
Order 
Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
Harry Blankenberg, NYC 
Order 
Inter Marit ime 
Northern Screw 
Northern Screw 
Northern Screw 
Northern Screw 
Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
Allied Bolt & Mill Supplies 
Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
Michael Co. of Amer., L.A. 
Michael Co. of Amer., L. A. 
Marine Midland Trust 
Marine Midland Trust 
Ira Furman, NYC 
John Schadle, NYC 
John Schadle, NYC 


NY( 


Inc., N.J. 
N, 


Forwarding, NY! 
Corp., NYC 
Corp., NYC 
Corp., NYC 
Corp., NYC 


Lehigh Metal Products, Boston 
Bank of London & So. Amer. 
Alfred C. 


503 Toepfer, mierag) 
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or 





For Week Ending January 27, 1960 (Cont'd) 
A _ Quantity ___ Product i Country _ Port of Entry _ Consignee 
41 Cases Wood Screws Japan New York Dorf Overseas, NYC 
185 Cases Steel Wood Screws Japan New York Mallory Hardware Prod.Cd 
256 Cases Machine Screws Japan New York Karl Schroff, Chicago 
45 Cases Steel Carriage Bolts Japan New York Karl Schroff, Chicago 
26 Cases Iron Wing Nuts Japan New York Karl Schroff, Chicago 
13 Cases Fasteners Casting Hinges 
with Screws, Bolts & 
Nuts Japan New York Hudson Shipping, NY( 
75 Cases Barrel Bolts Japan New York Marine Midland Trust 
67 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts Japan New York Manufacturers Trust 
— 39 Cases Spring Center Bolts with 
Nuts Japan New York Canada Spring Co., Montr 
ll Tons Steel Nuts & Washers Germany Baltimore Order . 
5 Tons Steel Nuts Germany Baltimore Order 
40 Tons Bolts France Baltimore S. Shapiro, Md. 
?6 Tons Steel Nuts Germany Raltimore Order 
792 Lbs. Steel Bolts Germany Baltimore Order 
92 Kegs Steel Nuts Netherlands Baltimore Order 
41 Tons Steel Bolts Netherlands Baltimore S. Shapiro, Md. 
6 Cases Bolts Italy Everglades Florida Power & Light 
, NYC 10 Cases Nuts Germany Houston Order 
179 Cases Bolts, Nuts & Washers Japan Houston Mitsubishi International 
510 Bags Bolts, Nuts & Washers Japan Houston Mitsubishi Internat ional 
125 Cases Bolts, Nuts & Washers Japan Houston Mitsui & Co. 
1, 69 Kegs Bolts Netherlands Houston R. W. Smith 
94 Kegs Foundation Bolts Netherlands Houston R. W. Smith 
8 Cases Foundation Bolts Netherlands Houec'or R. W. Smith 
200 Bags Foundation Bolts Netherlands Jacksonville Order 
Y‘ 440 Bags Foundation Bolts Netherlands Jacksonville Trans Continental Steel 
36 Cases Bolts & Nuts Japan Los Angeles Mohns Commercial 
YC 475 Bags Foundation Bolts Japan Los Angeles J. G. Wiley 
802 Bags Foundation Bolts Japan Los Angeles John L. Doman 
78 Cases Screws Japan Los Angeles Order 
95 Cases Steel Screws Japan Los Angeles Ajax Hardware 
15 Cases Machine Screws Japan Los Angeles Alfred C. Toepfer 
98 Cases Hexagon Nuts Japan Los Angeles Industrial Hardware 
ie 40 Cases Nuts Japan Los Angeles Carter Hardware 
72 Cases Lock Washers & Tubular 
Rivets Japan Los Angeles Martin Products 
N.J. 447 Cases Nuts & Bolts Japan Los Angeles Michael Co. of Amer., L./ 
N. J 27? Cases Nuts Netherlands Los Angeles Reynolds Fasteners 
N. J 30 Cases Nuts Italy Los Angeles J. L. Westland 
Cheo ) 50 Kees Foundation Bolts England Los Angeles Winter Wolff 
fs 181 Cases Carriage Bolts England Los Angeles Winter Wolff 
30 Kegs Steel Spring Lock Washers Japan Loe Angeles Order 
31? Cases Bolts & Nuts Netherlands Los Angeles Abco Hardware & Builders 
60 Cartons Screws Japan Los Angeles Arthur J. Fritz 
170 Pkgs. Bolts & Nuts Japan Los Angeles Michael Co. of Amer.,L.A 
z, NYE 18 Cases Nuts Sweden Los Angeles J. L. Westland 
: 46 Drums Screws England Miami Reedy Forwarding 
23 Cases Screws Germany Miami Interstate Screw 
7 Kegs Steel Nuts Netherlands Miami Interstate Screw 
25 Cases Nuts England New Orleans Order 
c 53 Cases Iron Nuts Cermany Philadelphia Rohner Gehrig 
ies ’ 14 Drums Steel Wood Screws England Philadelphia H. T. Kennedy 
C 43 Kegs Steel Nuts England Philadelphia H. T. Kennedy 
A. 29 Cases Steel Wood Screws Japan Portland Winter Products 
A. 202 Pkes. Steel Bolts Netherlands San Francisco J. Westland 
10? Casks Bolts England San Francisco Order 
31 Cases Screws Netherlands Savannah H. T. Kennedy 
44 Cases Plow Bolts Japan Savannah Partrade Co. 
101 Drms. Screwe England Wilmington Wilmington Shipping 
130 Cases Bifurcated Steel Rivets Germany New York Inter Martime Forwarding 
oston as oe ‘ 
Tr. 


(14) 
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276 IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON SMALL BUSINESS 


IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO USA. 
DURING WEEK ENDING: May 4, 1960 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARIOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 





(Compiied by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.) 





‘ Port ot \ 


(juentity Product ountry Fntry Cons igpnee 
1 Case Metal Nuts > s Australia New York Firth Cleveland, Inc. 
503 Cases Flange Bolts (53 Tons) Belgium = » Order 
203 Cases Flange Bolts (10 Tons) “s sy - Chase Bank 
2 Cases Hexagonal Nuts (2134 lbs) = és Amerlux Steel Prod., Phila. 
179 Cases Steel Screws, Stove Bolts - “ Pe Silver & Co., NYC 
16 Cases Brass Screws . * “¢ Silver & Co., NYC 
34 Cases Screws (10,247 lbs.) " > ” Continental Forwarding Co.NYC 
25 Cases Bolts, Nuts (4974 lbs) - a = Biddle Purchasing Co. NYC 
20 Cases Wood Screws (2741 lbs) = ms ” Order 
13 Drs. Steel Wood Screws England ; ” H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
7? Drs. Steel Cotter Pins = “y : H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
79 Cases Steel Bolts & Nuts ? H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
5 Cases Shoulder Split Rivets 
(1386 lbs) Finland z a Warehouse Rivet & Metal Prod. 
103 Cases Iron Rivets (14,5041bs) - > Cc. & L. Preser 
88 Csks. Bolts (16,306 ibs) France r ” Order 
89 Kegs Bolts (8 Tons) = ” -y R. J.Saunders & Co., Inc. NYC 
6 Cases Rivets Germany xs Ps High Standard Industrial 
50 Cases Rivets “ . oP Fabius & Co., NYC 
1 Case Rivets (222 lbs) = ° ' Alltransport, Inc. 
3 Cases Rivets (5/2 lbs) Kingshead Corp. 
27 Cases Iron Rivets 4 “5 Fe Order 
10 Cases Machine Screws, Hex Nuts 2 ae = D. P. Harris Hdwe., NYC 
4 Cases Catch Rivets “ = = Liberty Hardware & Mfg., LIC 
4 Cases Steel Rivet Caps (800 lbs) 2 ng . Shelley Prod., L.I1. 
41 Drs. Steel Nuts (8434 lbs) F = : Order 
73 Cases Screws ss : “ Amer Global Trading, NYC 
18 Cases Bolts, Nuts ~ , x Zelenda Mach. & Tools 
55 Cases Iron Screws 5 y , Northern Screw, NYC 
18 Cases Brass Rivets Holland a 7 Greg Industrial, NYC 
40 Kegs Steel Bolts & Nuts " = - Reynolds Fasteners 
308 Cases Steel Screws (25 Tons) Italy Se : 
195 Cases Steel Bolts (18 Tons a . 
13 Cases Steel Nuts (2893 lbs) 4 ~ e Northern Screw, NYC 
156 Cases Bolts (11 Tons) ea " " Nat Harrison Associates 
ll Cases Bolts (1375 lbs) ° = se Nat Harrison Associates 
89 Cases Steel Screws(12342 lbs) Japan ~4 = Dorf Overseas, Toronto 
82 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts 
(11,134 Lbs) ” ; 7 Northern Screw, NYC 
38 Cases Steel Screw Nuts ee a American Ind. Standards 
108 Kegs Steel Nuts (18,415 lbs) <i ve Order 
6 Cases Toggle Bolts (1208 lbs) = = S Ataka, N. Y. Inmc., NYC 
20 Kegs Square Steel Machine Screw 
Nuts (5200 lbs) . e = Order 
17 Cases Screws (2281 lbs) ~ ve Automotive Hardware 
74 Cases Steel Machine Screws 
(9065 ibs) “3 a ” Dorf Overseas, Boston 
244 Cases Wood Screws, Foundation 
Bolts less Nuts (26,326 lbs) " = = Bank of London & So. Amer. 
248 Cases Wood Screws, Foundation Bolts 
(48,721 lbs) 7 “ ™ Order 
196 Cases Steel Machine Screws, Bolts, 
Carriage Bolts (29,979 ibs) . “y = American Express, Chicago 
50 Cases Carriage Bolts with Nuts 
26 Cases Steel Machine Screws 


(12,476 lbs) oe - = Karl Schroff, Chicago 


NYC 


‘od, 


uantity 


Re 


18 Cases 


95 


208 
13 


24 
33 


205 


190 
332 


375 


75 
68 
100 
50 


10 
ko 


104 
31 
34 


169 
210 
28 
20 
9 
18 
124 
8 
18 
484 
20 
57 
Ls 
214 
5« 
38 
40 
2( 
i, 250 


25 
20 
27 
15 

ta] 


20 


rt 


Cases 


Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 


Kegs 
Pkgs. 


Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Kegs 


Bags 


Cases 
Kegs 

Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 


Cases 
Cases 
Drs. 


Cases 
Kegs 
Cases 
Cases 
Tons 
Tons 
Kegs 
Cases 
Drs. 
Bags 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Canes 
Bags 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Cases 
Bags 


» Cases 


Cases 
Kepe 
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Week Ending May 4, 1960 (cont'd.) 
Port of 


__Entry 
York 


ORE 42 ES es 
Square Steel Machine Screw 

Nuts (17,623 lbs) Japan 
Square Steel Machine Screw 

Nuts (14,851 ibs) ” 


Steel Stove Bolts 
Steel Machine Screw Nuts 

(31,562 lbs) ~ 
Foundation Bolts (4484 lbs) " 
Brass Machine Bolts 

(3,205 lbs) 
Steel Wood Screws 

(30,291 lbs) 7 
Stove Bolts less nuts 

(45,663 lbs) = 
Machine Bolts (27,153 lbs) 
Square Head Machine Bolts & 

Steel Stove Bolts(22,861 lbs) " 
Foundation Bolts (37,660 Iba" 
Steel Machine Screws 

(9,704 lbs) ” 
Steel Stove Bolts(25,311 Ibe" 
Steel Foundation Bolts 

(63,017 lbs) 
Bolts, Nuts & Washers 

(21,925 lbs) = 
Steel Nuts (10,915 lbs) _ 
Screws, Bolts (14,121 lbs) o 
Machine Screws(13,936 lbs) > 
Foundation Steel Bolts 

(5,660 lbs) = 
Bali Head Steel Wood Screws 

(1,430 lbs) - 
Foundation Bolts, Nuts 

(19,446 lbs) - 
Steel Machine Screws E 
Carriage Bolts (5,084 lbs) : 
Steel Wood Screws 

(3,471 lbs) Scotland 
Screws (22,606 Lbs) Sweden 
Bolts, Nuts(30,410 lbs) = 
Hexagon and Screw Nuts 


Hangar Bolts (21 tons) Yugoslavia 
Bolts Hong Kong 
Steel Nuts Netherlands 
Steel Nuts , 

Bolts, Nuts Japan 
Machine Screws England 


Foundation Bolts Hong Kong 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws ' - 
Foundation Bolts 
Washers 

Nuts, Bolts : ™ 
Bolts & Screws ee ” 
Steel Machine Screw Nuts 


Eye Bolt Japan 
Stee! Mschine Screws = 
Anchor Bolts 

Steel Wood Screws Germany 


Steel Wood Screws Japan 
Steel Machine Screws " 
Bolts & Nuts 

Machine Screw Nuts 

Steel Waehers , 
Bolts & Nuts 

Rivets Germany 
Steel Nuts Holland 


New 


" 


Baltimore 


Boston 
Hous ton 


Los Angeles 


" 


Miami 


New 


Or 


.eans 
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ee” 2 


P. L. Robertson, Montreal 


P. L. Robertson, Montreal 


D. K. Kesseler 
Schadler & Sons, NYC 


Automotive Hardware, Toronto 
Bank of London & So. America 


Michael Co. of Amer. 
Order 


Order 
Bank of London & So. America 


Dorf Overseas 
D. L. Kesseler 


Order 


Atakia, NYC 
Manufacturers Trust 
Order 

Packages Hardware 


Bank of London & So. Amaica 
Plastiglide Ltd, Montreal 


P. L. Robertson, Montreal 
Rubin Engelson 
A. C. Toepfer 


H. T. Kennedy 
H. T. Kennedy 
F. Henjes, Jr., NYC 


Chase Bank 

Sumitomo Shoji, NYC 
Reynolds Fasteners 
Reynolds Fasteners 
Ataka 

H. T. Kennedy 

Winter Wolff Co., NYC 
Mohn Coml. 

Ataka, NYC 


Michael Co. of Amer., L. A. 
Clear Beam 


Martin Prods., NYC 
Martin Prods., NYC 
F. P. Dow 

Borneo Sumatra Trdg. Co. ,NYC 
Carter Hdwe. Co. 
Martin Prods., NYC 
Northern Screw 
Order 

Order 

Ataka, NY¢ 

United Prod. 

Maher & Company 
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Week Ending May 4, i960 (cont'd.) 


Port ol 
juantit Product Countr Entry Cons ignee 
~ ae = “— tr- . Some ~ toe: New Orleans Reynolds Pas ers 
4,5)4 Lbs. Steel Nuts, Bolts & 
Washers England Fs re H. T. Kennedy 
3,289 Lbs. Machine Screws Japan Philadelpnia Nobilt Bros. 
45,490 Lbe. Screws, Nuts, Bolts “ - Globe Machine Co., Phila 
159 Des. Steel Screws (14,74/ lbs) England » H. T. Kennedy 
45,993 Lbs. Screws Nuts, & Boits Belgium ? Transatiantic Co., Phii 
32 Bags Bolts & Nuts (3,429 lbs) Japan Portland Industrial Exporters, NY 
210 Bags Bolts (10 tons) Germany San Francisw Van Wot & Rogers 
125 Bags Bolts & Nuts (13,451 lbs) Japan " - "%. L. &. Neyer, Jr. 
222 Bags Bolts & Nuts (23,254 lbs) a a _ Balfour, Guthrie & Co., NY( 
60 Bags Bolts & Nuts (13,451 Lbs) ™ r ' H. L. E. Meyer, Jr. 
35 Bags Bolts & Nuts ( 3,760 lbs) : , : Atkins Kroll, NYC 
20 Bags Boits & Nuts ( 2,059 lbs) sal " i Sterling Bolt & Co., Chicago 
44 Bags Bolts & Nuts 4,811 lbs) oe _ 7 Atkins Kroll, NYC 
230 Bags Bolts & Nuts (246,631 lbs) P m " . Itah & Co., NYE 
18 Cases Iron Rivets Germany Savannah Partrode 
10 Bags Foundation Bolts Kelgiun Seattle T. D. Downing 
85 Begs Foundation Bolts ' _ A. J. Arango 
29 Drs. Screws (3,741 lbs) England Wilmington H. T. Kennedy 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO U.S.A. 
DURING WEEK ENDING : May 11, 1960 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MANIFESTS AT VARLOUS U. S. PORTS OF 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


(Compiled by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.) 


(77 QuaSLLELES BROUGHT IN BY IMPORT AGENTS OR CONSIGNELS ————\ 





Port ot 
Quantity Product Country Entry eek 2 ee 
10 Bags Foundation Bolts 
(1,342 lbs) Belgium New York T. D. Downing, Boston 
20 28 Cases Steel Stove Bolts & Nuts ” ” Amerbel Corp., NYC 
6 Cases Steel Tubular Rivets 
(1,119 Lbs) England es , C. G. Fowkes 
12,523 ibs Steel & Brass Screws 
(12,523 lbs) - - " H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
15 Cases Stainless Steel Nuts “ ” . H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
3 Cases Screws & Nuts “ " a Columbia Motor Corp., NYC 
21 Drums Screws & Nuts (3,024 lbs) - 3 “ H. T. Kennedy, NYC 
1 Case Naiics & Bolts France . * Order 
66 Cases Bolts (13,739 lbs) _ 7 “ig Winter Wolff Co., NYC 
494 Casks Bolts (44 tons) = = = Order 
50 Cases Steel Wood Screws Hong Kong - ie Bank of London & S. A. 
262 Cases Hex Nuts (20 tons) Italy Ke . Reynolds Fasteners Inc. ,Bklyn. 
188 Cases Nuts, Bolts (21,004 lbs) Japan . E Bryant Machine Co., Boston 
25 Cases Machine Screw Nuts - , _ Davies Turner, Phila. 
70 Cases Machine Screws (13,582 lbs) = A - Davies Turner, Phila. 
135 Cases Steel Wood Screws(14,329 lbs) “ ” “ Dominion Bolts & Nut Co. 
38 Cases Steel Machine Screws 
24 Cases Steel Spring Split Lock 
Washers se “ " Manufacturers Trust, NYC 
435 Cases Foundation Bolts (57,371 lbs) " « = Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
50 Cases Foundation Bolts ( 7,915 lbs) " - a Sterling Bolt & Co., Chicago 
415 Bags Foundation Bolts & Square 
Nuts (48,169 lbs) ” 36 ” Weatherguard Service, Inc., NYC 
362 Cases Foundation Bolts (40,744 lbs) " ” - A. W. Fenton Co., NYC 
2,850 Cases Foundation Bolts with Nut 
& Washer (187,183 lbs) - . = Wilmod Co., NYC 
68 Cases Steel Stove Bolts (9,321 lbs) " . ” D. E. Kesseler Co., NYC 
250 Bags Foundation Bolts (13,669 lbs) " ” > H. Verby 
10 Cases Machine Screw Nuts 
(1,640 lbs) - m = Dorf Overseas, Boston 
220 Cases Steel Slotted Wood Screws 
(19,615 Lbs) - * ” Order 
40 Cases Steel Slotted Wood Screws 
(5,890 lbs) " " = David Allison Co., Inc, NYC 
10 Cases Steel Slotted Wood Screws 
(1,336 lbs) ™ * a York Mdse. Co. 
100 Cases Stove Bolts ses = ~ D. E. Kesseler Co., NYC 
100 Cases Steel Machine Screws 
(18,184 lbs) a " Dorf Overseas 
78 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts ” _ as Northern Screw Corp., NYC 
78 Cases Foundation Bolts & Nuts - os ” Reliance Intl. Mfg. Ltd., NYC 
129 Cases Iron Machine Screws 
(23,029 lbs) = - ’ Allied Bolt & Mill Supplies 
95 Cases Machine Screw Nuts 
(13,460 lbs) 7 = re American Industrial Stds. 
308 Cases Steel Machine Screws as ig 5 Trane Amer. Imp. Exp. 
121 Cases Steel Machine Screws 
10 Cases Hexagonal Nuts 
50 Cases Steel Carriage Bolts with 
Nuts ™ = 7 Karl Schroff, Chicago 
66 Cases Square Steel Stove Bolt 
Nuts = : Trans Amer. Imp. Exp. 
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Week Ending: May 11, 1960 (Cont'd.) 





Port of 
priate Product Country Pgh bance 
ases ron Screws ° s apan ew Yor Malleable Intern 
2 Tons Steel Nuts England Baltimore S. Shapiro 
23 Tons Steel Nuts Japan ~ Order 
40 Tons Steel Screws & Bolt Nuts ” " Order 
2 Tons Wood Screws " . Order 
20 Cases Nuts & Bolts (1 ton) Germany Boston Order 
32 Cases Rivets England = United Shoe Machinery 
36 Cases Steel Bolts Switzerland Buffalo N. ¥. Power Authority 
112 Kegs Steel Bolts Sweden Chicago Order 
7 Cases Wood Screws ~ ' Order 
250 Drums Wood Screws Germany = 
245 Bole. Steel Washers 7 re Order 
90 Kegs Screws & Nuts ” " Order 
137 Kegs Steel Nuts ” ze Order 
198 Kegs Bolts & Nuts France Cleveland Order 
40 Cases Nuts Italy ” Order 
y 131 Kegs & 
f 3 Cases Nuts Belgium - Order 
. 362 Cases Iron Bolts (146,564 lbs) Germany ” A. W. Fenton Co., NYC 
3 16 Cases Machine Screws (1 ton) Belgium Detroit Ajax Hdw. Mfg. Co., NYC 
- 17 Cases Bolts (20,020 lbs) Germany = 
. 4 Cases Steel Nuts Order 
e 27 Cases Wood Screws ™ - Ajax Hdwe. Mfg. Co., NYC 
; 30 Cases Log Bolts 7 a Ajax Hdwe. Mfg. Co., NYC 
9,980 Lbs. Steel Nuts Netherlands - J. V. Carr 
122 Cases Steel Nuts Portugal 9 Order 
89 Drums Steel Nuts (7 tons) Germany ” Order 
240 Bags Foundation Bolts Belgium . Wimpheimer & Sons 
125 Casks Bolts England Houston Order 
132 Cases Bolts Japan - Sumitomo Shoji, NYC 
76 Kegs Nuts Netherlands re Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn. 
10 Kegs Bolts Mexico Order 
63 Ctns. Bolts, Nuts, Washers Italy - Rockwell Valves 
5 Cases Screws Germany Los Angeles U. S. Industrial Tools 
100 Bags Washers Belgium <4 7 Commercial Stl. 
101 Kegs Bolts & Nuts Netherlands Kg "= Reynolds Fasteners, Bklyn. 
600 Bags Bolts Belgium Newport 
News Jett & Co. 
56 Cases Bolts & Nuts Germany Norfolk Biddle Purch 
175 Ctns. Machine Screws Japan i Long Mfg. 
2,551 Lbs. Machine Screws Hong Kong Philadel- 
phia Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
34,799 Lbs. Nuts & Bolts Japan - Globe Machine Co., Phila. 
13,816 Lbs. Foundation Bolts Belgium ” Milvo Steel Corp., NYC 
9,162 Lbs. Foundation Bolts, Square 
Nuts Japan San Diego HL E Meyers 
367 Tons Angles & Bolts Italy Seattle Frank P. Dow 
350 Bags Foundation Bolts Belgium Tampa Pan Am Trade 
92 Kegs Nuts Germany Toledo Order 
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IMPORTATIONS OF SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS & RIVETS INTO U.S.A, 


DURING WEEK ENDING: May 18, 1960 


ac 


Quantity 


40 
167 
5 

a 





150 
90 


Bblis. 
Bags 

Cases 
Cases 


DATA DERIVED FROM SHIPS' MAMIFESTS AT VARLOUS U. 
ENTRY AS REPRODUCED FROM IMPORT BULLETIN OF N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


S. PORTS OF 


(Compiled by George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New York 7, W. Y.) 


Product 


Steel Washers (6,424 lbs) 

Foundation Bolts (9 tons) 

Brass Wood Screws & 

Steel Machine Screws 
(1,602 lbs) 

Rivets (6,009 lbs) 

Screws (2,952 lbs) 

Iron Nuts (9,676 lbs) 

Steel Rivet Caps 

Screws (7,944 lbs) 

Iron Rivets (2,895 lbs) 

Steel Screws (4,160 lbs) 

Screws 


Steel Wing Nuts (5,676 lbs) 


Steel Rivet Caps (792 lbs) 


Mead Wood Screws (2,960 lbs) Hong Kong 


Steel Wood Screws 
(10,395 lbs) 

Steel Bolts (154 lbs) 

Brass Rivets 

Brass Screws (2,233 lbs) 

Brass Screws (6,426 lbs) 


Aluminum Rivets (2,178 lbs) 


Steel Nuts & 

Steel Bolts (16 tons) 
Steel Screws (7,069 lbs) 
Steel Bolts 

Steel Nuts 

Square Steel Machine 
Screw Nuts (2,046 lbs) 


Steel Rivet Caps(1,793 lbs) 


Slotted Steel Bolt & 
Nuts (89,540 lbs) 

Steel Nuts (17,581 lbs) 

Steel Wing Nuts, Screw 
Nuts, Toggle Bolts 
(5,497 Lbs) 

Hex Nuts (2,452 lbs) 
Iron Wing Nuts (884 lbs) 

Bolts (278 lbs) 

Steel Machine Screws 
(6,166 Lbs) 

Foundation Bolts 

(4,240 Lbs) 

Mex Steel Foundation 
Bolt Nuts 

Split Steel Spring 
Lockwashers (6,300 lbs) 

Steel Foundation Bolts 
(29,279 lbs) 

Split Steel Spring 
Lockwashers (10,880 lbs) 


Country 


Austria 
Belgium 


England 
Germany 
” 


Italy 
" 


" 


" 


Japan 





New York 


Port of \ 
Entry 


Consignee 


Order 
Widelma, Inc. 


Order 

Inter Maritime Fwdg., NYC 
Continental Fwdg. Co, RYC 
Gehrig Rohner, NYC 

Shelley Prod., Muntington, NY 
Stanley Works, NYC 

Order 

Syracuse Fasteners 

Dorf International, NYC 

Order 

Shelley Prod. ,Hungtington, NY 
Packaged Hardware 


Packaged Rardware 
American Express, NYC 
Hardesty Quittner 
Amer. Global Trdg. 
Northern Screw Carp. 
Order 


Northern Screw, NYC 
Northern Screw, NYC 
Northern Screw, NYC 
Northern Screw, NYC 


Order 
Marubeni Lida 


Amer. Global Trdg. 
Order 


Mfg. Trust Co., NYC 
Lehigh Metal Prod. 

Steel Co. of Canada 
Atake, Inc., NYC 

Bank of London & S. Amer. 
Order 

Order 

Order 

Order 


Order 
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Week Ending Ma 


Product 


Foundation Nuts, Bolts 

Foundetion Bolt Nuts 
(24,010 lbs) 

Log Bolts (7,259 lbs) 

Steel Nuts (5,925 lbs) 

Screws, Nuts & Bolts 
(5,441 lbs) 

Steel Bolts (16,523 lbs) 


Flat Read Steel Wood Screws 


Bolt Nuts (51,830 lbs) 
Steel Bolts (12 tons) 
Manger Bolts (3,476 lbs) 
Steel Nute 
Steel Nuts 
Steel Bolts, 
Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Bolts & Nuts 
Bolts less Nuts 
Steel Lockwashers 
Steel Screws 
Steel Wood Screws 
Nuts 
Bolts & Nuts 

Bolts 

Screws 

Screw Nuts 

Bolts 

Bolts 

Steel Wood Screws 
Steel Washers 

Screws & Nuts 

Steel Bolts 

Bolts 

Bolts 

Steel Wood Screws 
Bolts & Nuts 

Steel Nuts 

Steel Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Wood Screws 
Machine Bolts 

Iron Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Steel Nuts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Screws 

Screws 

Nuts 

Foundation Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Nuts 

Stove Bolts 

Steel Lag Bolts 

Stove Bolts 

Bolts & Nuts 

Stove Bolts 

Foundation Bolts 
Foundation Bolts 
Machine Screws 

Steel Bolts & Nuts 
Steel Nuts 

Carriage Bolts 

Rivets 

Steel Wood Screws 
Machine Screws 

Brass Washers 

Steel Nuts 


Nuts & Screws 


8, 19 ont'd. 
Port of 

Country Entry Cong ignee 
Japan New York Northern Screw, NYC 

° 7s Mfrs. Trust Co., NY 

« ay Marine Midland 

onion Anchor Screw & Bolt 

® *.  — Ambassador Mfg. 

a : = D. E. Kesseler, NYC 

. ete Northern Screw, NYC 
Sweden = » F. Menjes, Jr., NYC 
Yugoslavia 7 = Amer. Industriel Standards 
Japan Baltimore Order 

> Ys HM. J. Schluter 

- Order 

> rr Sumitomo Shoji, NYC 
Netherlands " Reynolds Fasteners 
Japan " Order 

. = Order 

™ ~ Order 
Germany Boston Order 
Italy Chicago Kerl Schroff, Chicago 
Netherlands , Mid-American Shipping 
Belgium Order 
Germany - Order 

” American Shipping Co., NYC 
France " Order 
Italy “ American Express, NYC 
Germany ? Order 

” ie Order 

” a Order 
Italy Detroit Order 

- = Ajax Ndwe. Mfg., NYC 
France . Order 
England 2 A. T. Kennedy, NYC 

- HM. T. Kannedy, NYC 
Netherlands ” Order 

z . Order 
England ° Order 
Germany Ferrost Overseas 
Italy ” Order 
England ” A. T. Kennedy 

‘i 7 Order 
Netherlands 2 J. Vv. Carr 
Germany Mouston Order 
Japan Jacksonville Globe Machine Co., Phila. 

9 = Pan Amer. Screw 

- - Ataka Inc., NYC 
Germany Hy F. A. Bower, Imp. 
Japan Los Angeles Carter Mdwe. 

. ” = Boston Bupply 

3 " Michael Co. of Amer., L.A 

- ee Oe United Hdwe. Co., NYC 

= > Michael Co. of Amer., L.A. 

- ” " Atkins, Kroll, NYC 

on - - Michael Co. of Amer. ,L.A. 

= ny " RM. W. Robinson, NYC 
Netherlands “ " Reynolds Fasteners 
Sweden ” 6 Order 
Japan Longview Industrial Explorers, NYC 
Germany Miami Metco Corp. 
Belgium - Duraflex 
England = MR. T. Kennedy 

- a6 A. T. Kennedy 
Netherlands Milwaukee M. E. Dey, Milw. 


98665 
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Week Ending May 18, 1960 (Cont'd.) 


Quantity Product 
9 Tons Steel Bolts (175,676 lbs) 


60 Cases Bolts & Nuts 
60 Cases Bolts & Nuts 
48 Cases Steel Nuts 
144 Cases Machine Screws 
(15,707 lbs) 
3,044 Lbs. Steel Screws 
13,105 Lbs. Steel Screws 
228 Lbs. Brass Screws 
1,005 Lbs. Steel Nuts & Bolts 
20 Cases Safety Plywood Bolts 
344 Pkgs. Steel Nuts & Bolts 
(58,832 lbs) 
100 Bags Nuts & Bolts (10,607 lbs) 
206 Cases Machine Bolts 
12 Cases Iron Bolts 
4 Cases Bifurcated Rivets 


58665 O 


60 





Port of 
Country Entry Consignee 
Italy Milwaukee Northern Screw 
Japan Mobile Order 
Me New Orleans Ataka, Inc., NYC 
Netherlands Norfolk Order 
Japan ” Long Mfg. Co. 
England Philadelphia H. T. Kennedy 
’ - H. T. Kennedy 
? " H. T. Kennedy 
Netherlands i Reynolds Fasteners 
Hong Kong Oregon 1. P. Herber 
Netherlands , 
Rong Kong San Francisco Balfour Guthrie 
Japan ° " J. London 
England Wilmington, 
N.C. Sileps, Inc. 
Germany New York Namor Creations 
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APPENDIX IV 
LETTER FroM Eric M. COHN, PRESIDENT, NORTHERN ScREW Corp., NEW York, N.Y. 


NORTHERN SCREW CORP., 
New York, N.Y., June 17, 1960. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Select Committee on Small Business). 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to the testimony of the domestic industry that 
makes screws, nuts, bolts, and other material, in favor of the Keating bill to 
raise the tariff, we wish only to make one statement. 

The total import of bolts, nuts and screws, and all other fastenings is less 
than 3 percent of the American production. 

Very truly yours, 
Eric M. Coun, President. 


APPENDIX V 
LETTER FROM J. W. SMITH, PRESIDENT, LACKAWANNA TEXTILE Co., TAYLOR, PA. 


LACKAWANNA TEXTILE Co., 
Taylor, Pa., June 16, 1960. 
SENATE SMA. BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srrs: In accordance with Senator Hugh Scott's invitation, we are sub- 
mitting this statement of our current problem on imports of thrown silk from 
Japan and Italy. The greater portion of our work consists primarily of throw- 
ing silk into two-thread organzine, a material which is used primarily in the 
manufacture of ladies’ dresses and men’s ties. To give you an idea how exces- 
sive importation of this material from foreign countries has affected our busi- 
ness, we wish to state that before the minimum hourly rate rose to $1 an hour 
we were paying 86 cents per hour for labor work and receiving $2.35 per pound 
for processing raw silk into this thrown material. At the present time, we are 
paying $1.15 per hour for labor and receiving $1.70 per pound of thrown material. 
This condition exists not because of more efficient manufacturing practices in 
foreign countries, but because of cheap labor rates and a low tariff. Unless our 
industry receives some relief, ourselves and many other throwsters who are 
in the same position will be forced out of business. 

I also wish to state that our industry has submitted a relief petition to the 
Tariff Commission under the provisions of section VII of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. SmitruH, President. 


APPENDIX VI 


LETTER From J. P. Barciay, Jr., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, WIRE ROPE Corp. 
OF AMERICA, ST. JOSEPH, Mo. (WITH EXHIBITS) 


WIRE Rope Corp., OF AMERICA, 
St. Joseph, Mo., June 20, 1960. 

SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Subject: Protest against foreign competition in the wire rope industry. 

GENTLEMEN : It has been brought to our attention that wire rope, as a product, 
has been listed as a reciprocal item for duty concessions with other nations at 
the forthcoming September negotiations at Geneva. Most emphatically we must 
protest such a listing. We cannot increase exports through any reciprocal duty 
concessions with any other nations, and we require relief from the present alarm- 
ing accelerated rate of wire rope imports. In the last 10 years, the tonnage of 
wire rope imported has increased 2,450 percent or 24% times to a magnitude 
unparalleled in our industry’s history.’ This growth has been due to consistently 
lower selling prices, as much as 50 percent less than domestic prices based on 


1 Please refer to exhibit A [see p. 100, supra] 
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the single advantage of lower labor costs enjoyed in every step of the entire wire 
rope manufacturing process abroad. 

As laudable as the objectives of the U.S. State Department and other Govern- 
ment administrative agencies may be to support the economies of foreign 
countries by trade, we are accomplishing that purpose by piecemeal, by the 
one-by-one destruction of our essential domestic industries. The wire rope in- 
dustry is one of these industries in danger of extinction, at least from the point 
of view of the independent manufacturers. There are 22 manufacturers of wire 
rope in the United States, Of these, 11 produce their own wire or have fully 
integrated wire mills that can meet their entire demands. Eight of the wire 
rope manufacturers produce their own rods, These eight firms are either divi- 
sions or subsidiaries of five major steel firms and one fully integrated producer, 
American Chain & Cable Co.’ 

We wish to go on record as saying that if relief is not given to our industry, 
then the remaining 14 nonintegrated firms, of whom 12 are classified as small 
business, will certainly perish because of the fact that these firms will either 
be too small to invest abroad, too limited in finances to diversify or more 
particularly, because of their lack of control over raw material costs as com- 
pared to the fully integrated big-steel firms. Thus a healthy, competitive 
domestic wire rope industry will most certainly give way to a semimonopolistic 
industry dominated by big steel. I am sure that you gentlemen are diamet- 
rically opposed to such a destruction of the free enterprise system, and that 
therefore you will give your close consideration to not only striking wire rope 
as a product from any list of reciprocal items for duty concessions, but also 
including wire rope as an item for immediate action with respect to restrictive 
import duties, tariff adjustments, and restrictive import licensing. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. Barcray, Jr., 
Executive Vice President. 
Exuibit B 
Wire rope producers : 
American Cable Division, American Chain & Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Division, United States Steel Corp. 
Bergen Wire Rope Co. 
Bethlehem Wire Rope Division, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
E. H. Edwards Co. 
Hackensack Cable Co. 
Hazard Rope Division, American Chain & Cable Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Rope Division, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Leschen Wire Rope Division, H. K. Porter Co. 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Rope Division, LeTourneau-Westinghouse Corp. 
Mac Whyte Wire Rope Co. 
-acific Wire Rope Co. 
Paulsen-Webber Cordage Co. 
Pennsylvania Wire Rope Co. 
Rochester Ropes, Inc. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Union Wire Rope Corp., Armco Steel Corp. 
Universal Wire Products 
Upson-Walton Co. 
Wickwire Rope Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Wire Rope Corp. of America. 
Wire rope producers with fully integrated wire mills: 
American Cable Division, American Chain & Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Division, United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Wire Rope Division, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
E. H. Edwards Co. 
Hazard Rope Division, American Chain & Cable Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Rope Division, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Leschen Wire Rope Division, H. K. Porter Co. 
Mac Whyte Wire Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Union Wire Rope Corp., Armco Steel Corp. 
Wickwire Rope Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 





2 Please refer to exhibit B. 
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Wire rope producers with fully integrated rod mills: 
American Cable Division, American Chain & Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Division, United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Wire Rope Division, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Hazard Rope Division, American Chain & Cable Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Rope Division, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Union Wire Rope Corp., Armco Steel Corp. 
Wickwire Rope Division, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

The six majors: 
American Chain & Cable Co. (Cable and Hazard Divisions). 
United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. (Roebling and Wickwire Divisions). 
Armco Steel Corp. 


APPENDIX VII 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. SECREST, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This statement is submitted in behalf of the Electronic Industries Association 
and its membership, representing approximately 350 American manufacturers 
of electronic products, in connection with the subcommittee’s hearings on the 
impact of imports on American small business. It is the purpose of this state- 
ment to alert the subcommittee to the damaging effects of foreign imports on 
the small manufacturer in the electronics industry. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


While the electronics industry is the fifth largest manufacturing industry in 
the United States and is a vital producer in our national defense and space 
exploration programs, it is not so well known that this industry is composed 
predominantly of small-business concerns. A majority of EIA’s members qualify 
likewise as small business. 

An estimated 3,500 electronic companies operating 4,500 to 5,000 plants through- 
out the Nation compose this dynamic industry. More than 2,000 precise classes 
of equipments and components are manufactured and sold by members of this 
industry, the great majority of which qualify as “small business” under U.S. 
Government definitions. Approximately 760,000 persons are employed in elec- 
tronic manufacturing. 


NATURAL TARGET OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


By its very nature the U.S. electronics industry is a prime target of foreign 
competition. This industry includes thousands of small manufacturers pro- 
ducing precise “bits and pieces” for the assembler in the many and varied com- 
plex electronic equipments now utilized by the American consumer as Well as 
in the national security program. The U.S. manufacturer of electronic com- 
ponents is particularly vulnerable to foreign competition as’ the cost of his 
product represents more labor and development costs than materials. Thus the 
much lower wage levels of foreign competitors gives the importer or distributor 
advantage over the domestic producer. 

In this connection, it is significant that even the electronic equipment manu- 
facturer is-primarily an assembler of component parts procured from a multitude 
of small-business concerns. It other words, the electronic equipment manufac- 
turer generally purchases many specialized components from hundreds of small- 
parts manufacturers who are his suppliers. This is an extremely competitive 
industry, even without taking into consideration the effects of increased foreign 
imports. 

EFFECTIVE EMPLOY MENT 


The most serious effect of foreign competition in the electronics industry falls 
on the small manufacturer and his employees. Unlike the larger multiple pro- 
ducer, he cannot diversify or change his product line easily. If his sales decline, 
he can only cut his costs by reducing employment. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the dollar volume of electronic production are con- 
centrated in the seven States of New York, Llinois, California, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Indiana. 

While EIA has not been able to gather specific information in all of these 
areas, a labor official in the Chicago area advised this association that the 
number of employees employed by electronic firms in Chicago has been steadily 
shrinking despite a steady rise in electronic sales. From November 1959 through 
April 1960, he said, the number of employees in 14 prominent Chicago electronic 
manufacturing companies decreased by nearly 20 percent. 

While citing these 14 companies as an example, this labor official said practi- 
cally all electronic plants in the area would show approximately the same de- 
crease in employment. The impact of foreign imports is the primary cause for 
this employment reduction, he said. 


COPYING OF U.S. DESIGNS 


In addition to direct foreign competition, many small companies are being 
injured in a more subtle way. This serious injury is being brought about by 
the frequent copying of American electronic products and subsequent shipments 
to the United States of products identical to brand name items manufactured 
in this country. For instance, one of our members reported that the Japanese 
had done such a good job of copying his product that they even copied a slight 
mistake which had been made on a particular switch. According to the man- 
agement of this concern, the switch, which cost the American manufacturer 21 
cents each for labor and materials only, is being sold as a Japanese import in 
Chicago for 12 cents per switch. 

One small-component manufacturer who sells primarily through distributors 
cited statistics showing very substantial decreases in his sales to these concerns 
who actively engage in the distribution of Japanese copies of his products. It 
is emphasized that distributors only became active in selling Japanese copies 
during the year 1959. 

The following table showing this company’s sales to leading distributors, the 
first three of which now sell Japanese copies of U.S. electronic products, illustrates 
the effect of this type of foreign competition on the sales of one American 
small-business manufacturer : 

[Percent] 


Distributor 1958 versus 1959 versus 








1957 1958 
| 
M. ancebodencet stipes bl < densiaabenteineet antteeritininedinegl<ibtttelinds~eboend +tW.7 —W) 
EEE ict at eerie ited eheinared adem eraeeaneanadamenne +280 —41.5 
MT Sh ak iz ‘ : Lcd +98, 2 —47.2 
Digi. ‘ SAL ibsh 3-400 sakes. cb Basie bhicnde db. acs naclae ees +56 +291 








It should be noted that distributor D has maintained a strict policy of pro- 
moting U.S. brand names while the others are actively engaged in furthering 
the sale of Japanese-made components. 

This manufacturer pointed out that there are many additional problems 
created by imported copied products that have an adverse effect on the small pro- 
ducer. For example, due to almost exact copying by foreign producers. U.S. 
manufacturers frequently receive merchandise returns for defects only to 
find out that they were made abroad. Complaints from customers in the field 
often prove not to be the responsibility of the U.S. manufacturer although the 
customer sincerely believed he had received a U.S.-made product rather than a 
copied import. 

Another midwestern manufacturer—a pioneer in the production of transistor 
radios—reported that since the introduction of these new type receivers in 
1954, his sales generally increased through 1958—the year in which Japanese 
imports became significant. During 1958, he reported that his company’s tran- 
sistorized radio sales were up approximately 80 percent over 1957 but that 
Japanese imports increased on the order of 400 percent over 1957. 

In 1959, he continued, while Japanese imports rose to about 240 percent of 
the 1958 level, his radio sales dropped to 40 percent of the 1958 level. This 
midwestern manufacturer further stated that for the first quarter of 1960 his 
sales again were off to about one-third of his 1959 rate. During this same 
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quarter, over 725,000 transistor radios were imported which is approximately 
75 percent of the domestic production rate. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


On the basis of information received by EIA from its “small business” mem- 
bers, it is evident that many small U.S. electronic manufacturers are being 
injured by foreign copying of their products and their shipment to this coun- 
try. When low foreign wages are combined with savings on development and 
low transportation costs, foreign copiers or duplicators are able to offer prod- 
ucts in this country far below U.S. manufacturing costs. Even small companies 
with patent protection often are hurt by this unfair competition as the legal 
procedures required to halt patent infringing imports are expensive and time 
consuming. 

While U.S. laws require imported products to be marked with the country 
of origin, these marks often are so small or well concealed that the U.S. buyer 
is not aware he is purchasing a foreign product. In addition, foreign-made 
products can be repackaged in this country so the buyer will not know he is 
purchasing a product of foreign manufacture. H.R. 5054, currently before this 
Congress, was designed to correct this problem and we support this legislation 
and urge its enactment at this session. Legislation also is needed to prevent 
American manufacturers from purchasing and assembling foreign components 
into an end product in this country without revealing to the consumer that the 
product contains foreign components. 

Further and more comprehensive studies by Congress of the damaging effects 
of foreign competition on American manufacturers, employment, and the na- 
tional economy are urgently needed. EIA would be glad to cooperate with the 
Senate Small Business Committee in such an undertaking. 


APPENDIX VIII 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP M. DARLING, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANUFACTUREKS’ ASSOCIATION, MANCHESTER, N.H. 


The New Hampshire Manufacturer’s Association is a nonprofit organization 
serving the interest of all manufacturers in New Hampshire. Now in its 48th 
year, the association’s member companies employ more than a third of the 
workers engaged in manufacturing in this State. 

Urging the committee to give consideration to the impact of imports on small 
business, we would like to submit information showing that New Hampshire is 
essentially a small-industry State and in at least two of its most important 
categories, where employee earnings are already above the national averages, 
our industries already face competition from low earnings States in the United 
States which can be further compounded by added competition from low-wage 
Nations. 

As of August 1958, Department of Employment Security tabulations show 
that there were 1,127 New Hampshire manufacturing establishments employing 
a total of 80,650 workers. These break down by size as follows: 





Number of workers Establish- Employees 
ments 
DOSS ols ated lathe ch bbbrelinekadacwckbesttddeavdshecsdbubb dickie 604 4, 626 
i Tit Cate nG-se cckhy ets tree diceteserceekubosstadsnecsacsseuanwsens 342 15, 860 
ND, bi diad sche adie Seu owebstitedeeeebes arabe edeehhsabenebr ea 157 35, 749 
NE er tlietenenn caucinsaesaeny entn ies ecteraea ainteeastdlis ake eieen am tek elect Oe 24 24, 415 
PN ahaha adc cman op gate o mtb bnondgae S-<che wands §~—hembenyeeneén ah be 1, 127 80, 650 





From this tabulation it is seen that 1108, or nearly 98 percent of New Hamp- 
shire’s manufacturing establishments can be classified as small business firms, 
i.e., employing less than 500. 

The two largest categories in New Hampshire’s current (April 1960) manu- 
facturing employment total of 86,980 are footwear (18,500) and textile prod- 
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ucts (12,440), the combination adding to about 35.7 percent of the total 
employment. 

The Monthly Labor Review for March 1957 (p. 314) shows average hourly 
earnings of shoeworkers in New Hampshire were exceeded in only two States, 
New York and Massachusetts, the latter being the highest in the Nation. It is 
also noted (p. 315) that the growth in the industry continues to favor low- 
earnings States. Current (March 1960) average hourly footwear earnings in 
New Hampshire of $1.67 are above the U.S. (preliminary) average of $1.60 
for the same period. 

We do not have at hand any regional comparisons in textile products earn- 
ings. However, as of March 1960 New Hampshire workers averaged $1.63 
per hour and the U.S. average (preliminary) was $1.62. Textile product em- 
ployment in New Hampshire has declined from the 23,190 average of 1947 but, 
as noted above at the current average of about 13,000 is still an important 
segment of the State’s economy. 

We trust that the foregoing information serves to impress the committee with 
the fact that the impact the committee finds imports to have on small manu- 
facturers in the above-mentioned industries and other as well can have a serious 
effect on New Hampshire’s manufacturing economy. 


APPENDIX IX 


LetreR FrRoM Lioyp N. CoBBLEDICK, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, COBBLEDICK-KIBBE 
Guiass Co., OAKLAND, CALIF. 


COBBLEDICK-KIBBE GLASs Co., 
Oakland, Calif., June 22, 1960. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF BUSINESS WITH GOVERNMENT, 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Watts). 


GENTLEMEN: By way of introduction, our firm is engaged in the sale of flat 
glass as differentiated from tumblers, containers, etc. Our operation consists 
of five warehouses and three retail outlets, all located in northern California. 
Our prime source of supply is the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
with secondary sources both in the United States and abroad. 

We are a close-held family corporation, having been founded in 1891. Our 
sales are roughly divided 55 percent wholesale and 45 percent contract installa- 
tion and replacement glazing. Wholesaling consists of buying in carload quan- 
tities from our domestic sources (varying quantities from abroad), and selling 
to our customers in full cases or boxes, loose stock sheets, or cut-to-size orders. 
We also sell curved automotive glass parts in various quantities. Some cus- 
tomers occasionally order in such a manner as to allow us to ship directly from 
the factory to them on a short-margin brokerage basis. 

Our prime function as a wholesaler is to inventory all of the various types, 
colors, thicknesses, and sizes of glass utilized in the construction and auto- 
motive industries in sufficent quantity to offer immediate delivery to our cus- 
tomers—even on exceptionally_large orders. It is also necessary to stock a 
lot of slow-moving and unusual items to protect the public against emergency 
breakages. 

To indicate the extent of this operation, our average inventory value is ap- 
proximately $850,000, and it is stored in roughly 135,000 square feet of ware- 
house space. A comparison of these figures with others in our industry, and 
relating them to sales, indicate that our ratios are rather typical. 

The other important function that we perform as wholesalers is that of 
offering credit to our customers—quite often extended over a considerable 
period of time. We would prefer that the banks take care of this item, but 
apparently we have more faith in our customers than do the banks; and, be- 
sides, we rarely charge interest on past due accounts. 

We have told you all of this to justify the existence of the glass wholesaler 
in the marketplace. We sincerely believe that the functions that we perform 
are a necessary and vital part in moving glass from the manufacturer to the 
ultimate consumer at the lowest possible price and with the least possible delay. 
The very nature of glass demands that adequate replacement stocks be available 
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atall times in case of emergency. (Consider the effects of a strong earthquake 
or windstorm. ) 

However, we also believe that'a lot of people have the impression. that whole- 
salers in general are some sort of economi¢e parasite who, for some unknown 
reason, are able to take a cut of the sales dollar and, therefore, increase the 
ultimate cost of the merchandise. For this reason we are forced to take a 
defensive position. 

In spite of our importance in the market, there are growing indications that 
our very existence is threatened by the excessive importation of foreign glass. 
The term “excessive” is used advisedly. We have imported glass for many 
years, as have most of our competitors, and foreign glass has been a very im- 
portant secondary source of supply. There have been several periods of do- 
mestic shortage when we were most grateful for our foreign sources. However, 
there can be too much of a good thing. 

In recent years there has been an alarming increase not only in the produc- 
tive capacity of the historical foreign sources, but also in the number of sources 
soliciting the American market. Because of the high freight rates from our 
domestic sources, who are located primarily in the eastern part of the country, 
and the low water rates from European and Asiatic ports, the Pacific coast is 
an ideal dumping ground for foreign glass manufacturers. We believe that this 
market is forced to absorb an undue share of the glass exported to the United 
States. 

Quite frankly, our position is this. In the past we have been able to keep our 
domestic suppliers reasonably well satisfied with our purchases, while at the 
same time satiating the appetites of several foreign sources. (The term “we” 
includes our wholesale competitors.) This very neat trick is becoming an im- 
possible task. 

The question is, What will be the attitude of an established foreign supplier 
when his sales decrease due to other foreign manufacturers moving into the 
U.S. market for the first time, or in greater strength? If he is content to allow 
this to happen (which is doubtful), there is no danger. On the other hand, 
what will be the approach of the new foreign supplier, or those seeking to 
enhance their former sales levels if the glass wholesalers are unable to satisfy 
them? If either or any of them choose to bypass the wholesaler the result can 
only be absolute chaos in our market. Before proceeding it might be well to 
point out the differences between domestic and foreign glass purchasing. There 
is really very little to choose from between the two as far as quality is con- 
cerned. Each excels to some degree in various types of glass. Except in rare 
eases, neither is a lot worse than the other. The manufacturing techniques are 
quite similar in most places in the world. The major differences lie in the sell- 
ing price to us, and the unit of shipment. 

The following is a comparison of costs of the major glass items used in the 
eonstruction industry : 

One-fourth inch plate glass, domestic glass is 6 to 8 percent more expensive 
than foreign. 

Window glass, domestic glass is 10 to 17 percent more expensive than foreign. 

Obscure glass, domestic glass’ is 20 to 35 percent more expensive than foreign. 

These ratios are based on our costs landed at our warehouse, duty included 
on the foreign. 

The following is a comparison of units of sale gn the same items: 


Domestic Foreign 
24 inch ; plate iRise seen ce onsen aiid pounds... 70, 000 10, 000 
WARREN + BIRR need eivlm ad sic picnestinjemindincsinde i do_. 60,000 10, 000 
GRSRED. CBB eect eneeienteneenipiametpacnennel tia $0,000 10, 000 


Actually, we ean purchase foreign glass in even smaller quantities in some 
-ases if we desire, but our costs would increase due to certain fixed charges in 
handling importations. 

With the foregoing in mind, should some foreigners sell direct to our custom- 
ers our probable reaction would be against our customers through our glazing 
department. In order to be in the most favorable competitive position we 
would be compelled to use a greater proportion of foreign glass. This in turn 
would create some sort of reaction on the part of our domestic suppliers. The 
ultimate result would probably be two or three monolithic manufacturer-to- 
consumer operations. This sort of situation is certainly not conducive to real 
competition, and would probably mean an ultimately higher cost to the con- 
sumer. Meanwhile, the slaughter of small business would be fearful. 
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As fur as we are concerned, we cannot afford to maintain large inventories 
and warehouse and delivery facilities when our customers buy most of their 
requirements from abroad, and rely upon us only for their “shorts” while wait- 
ing for an importation to arrive. Neither can we exist on those accounts who 
cannot get coverage of the letter of credit required by the foreigners. 

The glass wholesaling business of today is a rough, tough, highly competitive 
affair, As a matter of fact, three of our larger competitors are presently going 
out of business; but don’t panic, there are plently left. We need volume to 
exist, and we can’t get volume if foreign suppliers sell our customers direct. 

Therefore, we urgently request that serious consideration be given to establish- 
ing restrictive quotas on the importation of flat glass products. This may seem 
like a cowardly approach, but with the foreign productive capacity and their 
tremendous advantage in productive costs (the cost differential between foreign 
and domestic could be far greater if they chose), there appears to be no alterna- 
tive. 

Thank you for your kind consideration of our problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Luioyp N. CoBBLEDICK, Jr., 
Vice President in Charge of Sales. 


APPENDIX X 


LetreR From R. Burorp BranpiIs, CHIEF ECONOMIST, THE AMERICAN COorron 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C, (With EXHIBITs) 


THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1960. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Acting Chairman, Subcommittee on Relations of Business With Government, 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C, 


DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: We have delayed filing this statement until today 
so that we might have a chance to analyze the report made earlier this week 
to the President by the U.S. Tariff Commission, denying import relief to the 
cotton industry as a result of its investigation No. 22-22 under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended. We respectfully request that this 
letter and its accompanying statistical summary of the tremendous growth of 
textile imports be made a part of the printed record of your hearings on the 
impact of imports on American small business. 

Refusal of the majority of the Tariff Commission this week in the section 22 
cotton textile decision to apply the remedies provided by Congress to at least 
slow down the rising tide of imports, has convinced the American textile in- 
dustry that it is no longer possible to obtain effective administrative relief 
and that its sole recourse lies in an appeal to Congress to solve this grave 
problem. 

The industry sought relief under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which is designed to protect agricultural programs from the effects of 
excessive imports of agricultural commodities or the products thereof. Under 
this act, the President, upon recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
directed a Tariff Commission investigation of the effects of cotton textile imports 
on the raw cotton export program only. 

In its denial of relief, by a 4-to-2 vote, the Tariff Commission majority thus 
did not look at the whole picture. Imports of cotton textiles are nearly 5 times 
as great as they were 5 years ago and cotton yarn imports are 15 times what they 
were just last year. 

The textile industry provides a livelihood for more independent businessmen 
than any other major basic industry with the possible exception of the closely 
related apparel trades. While it includes in its ranks several corporations which 
rank with the giants of American industry, none of these accounts for more 
than a small percentage of its total output. For the most part its manufacturing 
and merchandising operations are handled by small- to medium-sized firms which 
are the economic mainstay of hundreds of communities along the seaboard from 
Maine to Texas. In New York City alone there are hundreds of selling agents, 
brokers, converters, jobbers, and exporters dependent upon the distribution of 
textile products. Most of these are fearful that they may be flattened by a tidal 
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wave of imported goods unless the Nation’s current foreign trade policies are 
drastically altered. 

Because of the unremitting competition generated by the participation of so 
many firms, textile markets are abnormally sensitive. Offerings of even moderate 
quantities of foreign goods create temblors that shake the price structure of 
similar domestic goods to its foundations. When substantial quantities of 
textiles, especially from low-wage mills in the Orient, invade the market the 
effects are close to disastrous. 

Sudden and unforseen spurts in imports of textile products cause uncertainty 
and nervousness and make it difficult for mills and merchants to plan ahead. 
Even GATT recognizes that this problem exists, that it haunts not only the 
American industry but Western European industries as well, and has named 
a commission to investigate it. Refusal of many nations to liberalize their for- 
eign trade policies is based on their knowledge of what has been happening in 
the American and British textile markets because of imports. 

Incidentally, most of the foreign industries now busily engaged in pushing 
their products in the American market manage to safeguard their own home 
markets. Major suppliers of cotton cloth to the United States in the first 
4 months included Japan, Spain, Hong Kong, Egypt, India, Portugal, Pakistan, 
and Korea. Japanese tariffs are modest but imports are controlled by an iron- 
clad licensing system. Indian tariffs on textiles are not only exorbitant but are 
capped by a licensing system devised to keep out would-be invaders of that 
onetime attractive market. All of the other suppliers, with the sole exception 
of the free port of Hong Kong, are protected by walls compounded of tariffs, 
import licenses, and other restrictions. 

Handicapped by a lack of capital resources necessary for the installation of 
equipment for the manufacture of new products, small, independent mills are 
invariably the first victims of import competition. For example, imports of 
carded cotton sheetings in the first 4 months of the current year amounted to 
125,146,193 square yards. For the most part fabrics in this category are pro- 
duced in small mills in small towns which face the prospect of liquidation unless 
something is done to correct the situation. 

Our foreign trade problems extend beyond the flood of imports and the sharp 
drop in exports. For the past several years we have sought to convince the 
Government that ICA should procure at least half its textile needs in the 
United States. All efforts toward convincing the ICA authorities that such a 
measure is desirable and necessary have not produced any favorable results. 
The only solution seems to lie in an amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 

The International Cooperation Administration spent $22,254,000 for fabricated 
basic textiles in the July 1—-December 31 period last year and only 12 percent 
was spent in the United States. 

Attached under the heading “Upsurge in Textile Imports Continues” are 
appendixes and charts documenting the gravity of our import problem. 

Respectfully, 
R. Burorp BRANDIS, 
Chief Economist. 


UPSURGE IN TEXTILE IMPpoRTS CONTINUES 


A large volume of foreign made cotton textile products is continuing to move 
into U.S. markets. These low-wage textile products include cotton yarns, un- 
finished cloth, and many varieties or types of garments. 

Sharp increases in U.S. imports of cotton textiles have occurred since drastic 
reductions in U.S. textile import duties were made in 1955 during negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

In 1959 these imports reached new highs. Now we find these low-wage textile 
products are being shipped in from many countries which heretofore were not 
important factors in world textile markets. In addition to the traditional 
Japanese and European competition, U.S. textile mills now face an ever-widening 
circle of low-wage competitors based in Hong Kong, India, Korea, Pakistan, 
and Formosa, as well as other countries which are developing textile manufac- 
turing capacity. 

The basic facts which portray the sharply increasing trends in cotton textile 
imports are reported in world trade statistics by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. These historical trends of cotton yarn, cotton cloth, wearing apparel, 
and other miscellaneous textile manufactures are depicted in the attached 
tables and charts. 
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COTTON YARN 


Cotton yarn imports have shown a precipitous increase since 1957. In 1958 
U.S. imports of cotton yarn reached 835,000 pounds, the highest level since 
the Korean war years of 1950-51. However, in 1959 cotton yarn imports again 
increased sharply to a total of 1.4 million pounds, an increase of 65 percent. The 
latest Government reports covering the January-April period in 1960 indicate 
a 5.5 million pound import level, or an annual rate for 1960 of about 15 million 
pounds of foreign-made cotton yarns. 

These foreign-made yarns are coming from Brazil, The Netherlands, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Egypt, and Israel. The latest trade reports indi- 
cate that shipments of these yarns are currently continuing at high levels. 


COTTON CLOTH 


U.S. mills are confronted with a sharply increased import level of low-wage 
cotton cloth from foreign countries. The rising trend in cotton cloth imports 
is much like that in cotton yarn. From a level of about 73 million square yards 
in 1954, cotton cloth imports rose to 133 million in 1955, and to 188 million in 
1956. They eased to 122 million square yards in 1957 with the imposition of 
the Japanese voluntary quota arrangement, but increased to more than 141 
million square yards in 1958 as other countries began to capitalize on the U.S. 
market. An explosive jump to 241 million square yards in 1959 represented a 
70-percent increase over the 1958 import level. If the first quarter, 1960, import 
rates are continued throughout the year, U.S. mills stand to lose almost one-half 
billion yards of production of unfinished cotton cloth alone to low-wage foreign 
countries. There appears to be no lessening in the buildup of textile manufac- 
turing capacity around the world. Neither is there any cessation of the steady 
erosion of traditional U.S. domestic and export markets by textile manufacturers 
produced under conditions below wage standards required by law in the United 
States. 

APPAREL 


Textile end products, svch as apparel, are now being shipped into the United 
States in ever-increasing quantities from the low-wage countries. 

This is a logical development in view of the low-cost advantages growing out 
of the differential in wage and working condition standards between the United 
States and foreign countries. The advantage gained from the production of 
yarn and cloth in low-wage countries is multiplied when it is finished and manu- 
factured into end products. Additionally, their competitive edge is sharpened 
further by the raw material cost factor. Foreign manufacturers buy cotton, 
including U.S. growths, at prices about 25 percent below those U.S. mills must 
pay. 

From a level of $47 million in 1954, U.S. apparel imports more than doubled 
in 1956 to $107 million. They continued to rise to $124 million in 1958, and 
increased sharply to $190 million in 1959. 

The same incessant upward trend is indicated for 1960, and a careful appraisal 
of factors involved points toward the continuation of this trend in the years 
ahead. 

For example, cotton shirt imports of 511,000 dozen in the first 4 months of 
1959 compared to imports of 565,000 dozen through April of 1960. In 1953 these 
shirt imports were only 11,000 dozen. In 1954 they had risen to 211,000 dozen; 
and by 1956 they had increased to 1.2 million dozen. Cotton shirt imports in 
1959 totaled 2.2 million dozen, which represented a rapid rate of increase. 

Other examples of these trends are seen in the rise of cotton sport shirts 
from 1.3 million dozen in 1958 to 1.9 million dozen in 1959. Cotton trouser 
imports jumped from 1.8 million dozen in 1958 to 3.3 million dozen in 1959. 
Imports of cotton blouses and shorts sets doubled in the same period to reach 
nearly 1 million dozen sets. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 


A significant change has occurred in the overall textile trade between the 
United States and the rest of the world. In 1947 U.S. textile exporters found a 
world market for $1.4 billion worth of textile manufactures while imports 
amounted to only about one-fourth of this volume. This net textile export bal- 
ance diminished until by 1955 U.S. imports of textile manufactures of $585 
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million had grown to 95 percent of our $615 million export trade. By 1958 a net 
textile import balance was firmly established. U.S. imports of textile manufac- 
tures totaled $837 million in 1959 in contrast to exports of only $634 million. And 
the latest available statistical measurements of world trade in textile manu- 
factures in 1960 indicate that these trends are continuing. Imports of textile 
manufactures are currently running at more than 140 percent of our export 
trade. 
MANMADE FIBER FABRICS 


Following the Korean war, U.S. imports of manmade fabrics ran at more 
than 1 million pounds in 1953 and 1954. A steady rise in imports to more than 3 
million pounds in 1957 was followed by a further increase to nearly 5 million 
pounds in 1958. In 1959. U.S. imports of manmade fiber fabrics shot upward at a 
heretofore unprecedented rate. Imports of these fabrics totaled 11 million pounds 
in 1959. This was more than double the 1958 level. 


GATT 


Currently the Government has included a number of textile items on its list 
of products to be considered for possible U.S. concessions in the next negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Notably the list includes such cotton items as yarns, knit goods, hosiery, 
underwear, quilts and bedspreads, and such synthetic or manmade fiber items as 
yarns, knit fabrics, and all kinds of apparel. 

Naturally, the industry is planning to appear before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and the Committee for Reciprocity Information in an effort to have 
textile items removed from the GATT list. Our position is that present tariff 
rates have failed to stem the flow of imports and there is no need to reduce them 
further for the purpose of stimulating world trade in textiles. 


U.S. exports and imports of textile manufactures 


The United States has changed from a net exporter to a net importer of textile 
manufactures since 1958. The excess of imports over exports has steadily 
increased from 6 percent in 1958 to an estimated 43 percent in 1960. 


[Millions of dollars] 
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1 Estimated annual rate based on Ist quarter totals. 


Source: Compiled by AC M1 Economic Information Division from U.S, Department of Commerce data. 
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U.S. imports of selected textile products 


Imports of cotton cloth in the first quarter indicate an annual rate for 1960 
that is almost double the record high of 1959. Cotton yarn imports in 1960 are 
at an annual rate of 11 times the 1959 total. 
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1 Estimated annual rate based on Ist quarter totals. 
Source: Compiled by AC MI Economic Information Division from U.S. Department of Commerce data 
Apparel imports 


Apparel imports have risen sharply since 1954, doubling by 1956. 
They increased more than 70 percent from 1957 to 1959. 


{Millions of dollars} 
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1 Estimated annual rate based on first quarter totals. 


Source: Compiled by ACMI Economie Information Division from U.S. Department of 
Commerce data. 
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APPENDIX XI 


LeTreR From JOHN W. DouGLaAs, PRESIDENT, RePusLIC Fort, INc., DANBURY, 
Conn. (WITH EXHIsItTs) 


REPUBLIC Fort, INC., 
Danbury, Conn., June 28, 1960. 


Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I have just reviewed the statement of William J. 
Barnhard, an attorney with the Washington law firm of Chapman, Wolfsohn & 
Friedman, made before the Senate Small Business Committee during its hearing 
of June 16, 1960, on the subject of “Imports and Small Business.” 

Mr. Barnhard’s statement read in part: 

“Aluminum.—A clear example of the way imports provide essential raw ma- 
terials to small manufacturers in the United States is evident in the case of 
etched aluminum foil, which is an essential part of radio tubes and other elec- 
tronic parts. Most of the major electronic producers in the United States have 
their own facilities for the production of this etched foil, and very little is avail- 
able to small electronic manufacturers. Imports of such foil have been essential 
to supply the needs of the small businessmen in the United States.” 

Due, I assume, to ignorance of the facts, Mr. Barnhard gave the impression 
that etched aluminum foil is commercially available only from European pro- 
ducers and, in consequence, he stated that imports of this product are essential 
to supply the needs of capacitor manufacturers who do not have their own 
etching facilities. 

Actually, nothing could be further from the truth. This company, which is a 
small business employing less than 175 persons, is not only the Nation’s largest 
producer of standard purity capacitor foil, but since 1955 has been producing 
and selling etched capacitor foil, an important strategic product. During this 
period, the company has expended well in excess of a million dollars in research 
and capital equipment for the development of this product; and early this year, 
at the cost of approximately $750,000 opened the electrochemical division in 
Salisbury, N.C., which we believe is the world’s most advanced aluminum foil 
etching plant. This plant is equipped to supply the needs of capacitor manu- 
facturers not having their own etching facilities or requiring etched foil beyond 
their ability to produce. The attached reprint of an article which appeared in 
the March 1960 issue of Modern Metals describes the plant and its operation. 

Unfortunately, during the past few months, imports at reduced prices which 
we are confident are far below those quoted in Europe, have cost us very large 
sums and have resulted in cutback employment, curtailed production, and re- 
duced appropriations for research relative to this highly important defense 
project. 

Attached is a copy of a memorandum of February 15, 1957, which graphieally 
illustrates how a Huropean producer who sells etched foil in a cartel controlled 
Kuropean market at $3.69 per pound is able to sell the same product in the 
United States at approximately 20 percent below this price in spite of a duty of 
17 percent. This producer has recently reduced the export price still further 
in the face of rising costs. The memorandum was part of a brief submitted to 
the Treasury Department by our company in 1958. 

I hope that this letter will straighten the record relative to the availability 
of etched aluminum foil. Had Mr. Barnhard made inquiries within the alum- 
inum or capacitor industry, he would have ascertained the true facts relative to 
domestic sources of etched aluminum foil. His apparent failure to do so would 
appear to cast doubt relative to the accuracy of the other segments of his 
testimony. 

Finally, I trust also that this letter will serve to highlight the impossibility 
of fair competition with foreign producers under present conditions of subsidy 
and tax concessions granted by foreign governments. Unless the ground rules 
are made the same for everyone, domestic manufacturers face certain 
destruction. 


Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. Douatas, President. 
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Exuibir I 
To: J. W. Douglas. 
From: W. K. Hooper. 
Subject: Analysis of ABC Co. export price. 


1. Purpose 

This memo summarizes my analysis of ABC Co.’s export price for 0.0039-inch 
high-purity etched foil. 
2. Source of figures used 

I have taken ABC Co.’s shipment of November 2, 1956, which was made 
against our order 391 and which covered approximately 2,000 pounds for XYZ 
Co. There are two executed forms in our possession which are representative 
of @ll shipments of etched foil, and it is from these forms and the data thereon 
that I have made the calculations below and drawn certain conclusions. The 
foruis are: 

(a) ABC Co. invoice.—This invoice has the following certificate : 

“We hereby certify that merchandise the same or similar to that described 
in this invoice is freely offered for sale in France by ourselves, and that the 
greatest number of such sales for home consumption are made to purchasers 
classified for the purpose of the French fiscal reform law as ‘persons liable to 
pay the tax on added value’; that such sales are made on the date of exporta- 
tion at prices shown in column 11 of the attached invoice which price includes 
the TVA tax 19, 50 percent. The TVA tax is reimbursed to the purchasers 
of the above-mentioned fiscal category within 1 month regardless of the dis- 
position of the merchandise.” 

(b) Consular invoice.—This is the U.S. Foreign Service form 138 which con- 
tuins many entries relating to the French price and export price. 


Analysis and computations (from form 138) 


(a) French price-——ABC Co. lists in column 11 hended current price (home 
cousumption or export) “Fr. Fr. per KG 2.849—including TVA tax (28.49 per- 
cent) and ristourne (17.63 percent) total coefficient 46.12 percent. No same 
foil is sold in France.” Converted to dollars this is a price of $3.69 per pound. 

(vb) Export price—Column 9 reads as follows: “Invoice unit—US$2.53 
French Government ristournes on exports 15 percent deducted from each unit 
price.” 

(c) Certificate.—One notes the certificate says that the same merchandise is 
freely offered in Frauce and that the greatest number of sales for home consump- 
tion wre made at $3.69 per pound. (This must therefore be the “group price’’.) 

(d) Reconciliation of French and exrport prices.—The obvious question arises: 


Per pound 

ie RUN SI cso cp pe as cerca den i, omer one da en tela oor onl nlerenmeaen eat eemeaton $3. 69 
IS NN ict ibs cx arco saiap eh ected Baas es ea akong toca cexenssot tp masahag gd So eto eat geese aa aerendereere 2. 53 
UTI RN ciara ac est coca a a ee ee a ets Sn ee 1.16 


How can ABC Co. sell at 31.5 percent lower when etched foil is exported to the 
United States? It should also be noted that $3.69 per pound is about $14.45 
per hundred square feet which is actually the price, because we were told that 
ABC Co. sells by area, except for the United States. We also know from our 
conversations in France that the area price varies from the group price of $14.45 
for those outside the group and is about $15.30. Further, for export to other 
than United States the price may even be as high as $16.50. 

(e) Table of comparison.—There are four different percentage figures given 
in the export documents. They can be reconciled by the computations in the 
table that follows: 








Sales price in France __. phatdiateside teen | $3. 69 | $3, 69 
VA tax on value added. tl aa 28. 49% X$2.53= .72 19.5% X$3.69= .72 

' ” an — 
ABC Co, sales price (excluding TV A tax)_.......-.-_.-- | 2.97 | 2. 97 
French Government rebates... bet Care ia 17. 63% X$2. 53 = 44 | 15% X$2. 97 = -“4 


| 


Subsidized and tax-free export price. _--- : | 2. 53 | PY 53 
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(f) Comments.—The above table also corroborates the information obtained 
in France on foil prices and the TVA tax. The tax was continually referred to 
as 20 percent of the sales price, or 25 percent of cost. Mr. X, treasurer of ABC 
Co., told us the actual figures were 19.5 percent of the sales price, or 24.2 percent 
of the “cost price.” This verifies the $2.97 in the above table and in my opinion 
makes the whole subject a little clearer. 


4. Conclusions 


It becomes all too obvious from the foregoing table—we are expected to compete 
with the following: 

(a) The lowest price in France for the “group” which is actually lower than 
the export price to other countries. 

(b) The price is lowered further because the TVA tax is not applied. 

(c) In addition, the French Government subsidizes the operation to the extent 
of 15 percent of the tax-free price. 

(d) The net result is a 30.5-percent lower export price. 

(e) The elimination of the 24.2-percent TVA tax more than offsets the U.S. 
19-percent tariff, and the 15-percent additional subsidy by the French Govern- 
ment is actually the artificial factor, which makes it impossible to compete on 
price. 

(f) We really don’t need higher tariffs, which are too political anyway. What 
really is required is that our Government understand the French Government 
subsidy and recognize it for what it is and does. Then all that is required is to 
start with the unsubsidized price when computing the tariff, i.e., in this case 
apply the tariff to the $2.97. The delivered price in New York would then be 
$2.97 plus 19 percent of $2.97, or $3.54. We can compete with this delivered 
price. Our studies show that a price of $12.75 per hundred square feet is equiva- 
lent to $3.54 per pound. 

The Maxwell-Hooper recommendation is: Apply the tariff to the unsubsidized 
price. 


{From Modern Metals, Chicago. Reprinted by Republic Foil, Inc., Danbury, Conn. ] 
EtrcHep Capacitor For. Output BoosTeD BY REPUBLIC FOIL 


New plant is devoted exclusively to etching foil for electronic applications; 
culminates 11 years of costly research and development 


Formal opening this month of its new etching plant testifies to the steady 
gains of Republic Foil, Inc., in its invasion of the capacitor foil market. The 
new plant, housing the company’s Electrochemical Division, is located in Salis- 
bury, N.C. It receives plain foil from the Rolling Mill Division at Danbury, 
Conn., and relieves Danbury of the etching operation entirely. 

Of modest proportions now, the 15,000-square-foot building is equipped to 
produce up to $750,000 worth of etched 1199 alloy (99.99 percent pure) aluminum 
foil annually, according to John W. Douglas, president and founder of the 
company. 

Pointing out that etched foil is sold by the square foot and that it would be 
difficult to establish production capacity in pounds, the Republic Foil executive 
estimated that the division could convert about 500,000 pounds of plain foil per 
year. 

“Ample space and auxiliary facilities are presently available in the new plant 
to permit a substantial increase in this capacity promptly and at relatively little 
cost,” Douglas explained. “By extending our plant in accordance with a pre- 
arranged design, expansion possibilities are almost limitless.” 

The new plant culminates Republic’s 11 years of increasing preoccupation 
with electronic uses of aluminum foil. Douglas had barely gotten the business 
on a paying basis when he launched a research program for development of 
rolling and processing techniques needed for capacitor foil production. Republic 
introduced its first capacitor foil in 1949. 

“Electronic capacitors are essential components of radio, television, and all 
kinds of electronic equipment and power distribution systems,’ Douglas said. 
“Foil for this purpose averages from 0.00025 inch down to 0.00017 inch thick. 
Precision rolling and slitting machines are needed. It is by far the most difficult 
type of foil to produce.” 

The 1949 version of Republic’s standard capacitor foil was in allow 1145 and, 
according to Douglas, had cleaner edges and freerer unwinding characteristics 
than other available capacitor foils. 
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“The product was an immediate success; in less than 3 years, Republic led this 
field,’ Douglas declared. 

This didn’t induce complacency, however. The company continued to search 
for other types of foil required in this market and in 1954 became interested in 
the rolling and etching of alloy 1199 foil, which is used in the manufacture of 
electrolytic capacitors. 

“Electrolytic capacitors are used extensively in electronic circuits and in cer- 
tain types of AC motors,” Douglas said. “They require high purity foil anodes 
which generally must be etched to obtain the large effective surface necessary to 
store sufficient energy.” 

Domestic manufacturers of electrolytic capacitors had been etching 99.80 per- 
cent (alloy 1180) and 99.88 percent (alloy 1188) aluminum for a number of years, 
according to Douglas. He said that there has been a gradual increase in the use 
of 1199 foil during the past 5 years. 

“A limited number of capacitor manufacturers have installed etching lines,” 
he added, “but most producers have relied largely on imported etched 1199 foil 
because of the technical nature of the process and the high cost of the necessary 
etching equipment. 

“In July 1955, Republic and a foreign manufacturer of 1199 etched foil entered 
into a contract under the terms of which Republic Etched Products, Inc., was 
formed for the purpose of etching 1199 aluminum foil for electrolytic types of 
capacitors.” 

Republic Etched Products put a pilot etching plant in production at Danbury 
as 1955 drew to a close. In June 1957, Republic Foil & Metal Mills (an earlier 
name of the company) acquired the interests of the other stockholders, dissolved 
the corporation, and set up the Etched Foil Division of the company. 

Meanwhile Republic, the only aluminum foil producer to both roll and etch 
high purity aluminum foil commercially, continue to put large sums of money 
into research and development. Douglas described a three-part program which 
has been carried on during the past 4 years. 

“The first step consisted of development of complex techniques and installation 
of new equipment necessary to produce high purity plain foil having the rigid 
characteristics essential for production of etched foil,” he said. 

“The second phase involved the testing and adoption of improved etching 
methods and the operation of new equipment designed to give superior etching 
results.” 

NOW MAKING 17 TYPES 


“Finally,” Douglas said, “there was the need to develop a number of types of 
etched foil for use in the manufacture of various types of electrolytic capacitors. 
In all, 17 different types of 1199 etched foil are now being made, consisting of 
anodic and cathodic material in various gages, and for use at various working 
voltages.” 

By the late fall of 1958 Douglas and his associates determined that they had 
gathered enough technical information on the rolling and etching of foil and on 
the design of new equipment to warrant construction of a commercial plant. 

“Not only is there a growing civilian demand for this material,” Douglas ex- 
plained, ‘‘but it is also of great military importance,” 

The large quantities of electric current required in the foil etching process 
dictated location of the plant in a low-cost power area. After a thorough investi- 
gation of a number of properties in North and South Carolina, Republic Foil 
purchased 55 acres in Salisbury. 

The building contains many original features and proprietary equipment de 
signed solely for the production of this highly sensitive electronic product. The 
equipment consists of five etching lines having specially equipped tanks which 
take plain foil at one end and, after a closely controlled process, turn out etched 
foil at the other. 

The tanks hold a current conducting solution to which large amounts of 
direct current are introduced to etch the surface of the metal, thereby increasing 
its area by as much as six times. 

The speed of the metal varies from 90 to 180 feet per hour, depending upon the 
area gain desired. Special slitters and supplementary equipment are also used. 

“We've long recognized that aluminum foil is a technical product and, in conse- 
quence, have paid particular attention to building a sound research and develop- 
ment department,’ Douglas said. “This unit has at its disposal a well-equipped 
laboratory for testing foil, oils, and other materials and for the development of 
new products.” 
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The department is well staffed with engineers, chemists, and technicians, and 
the laboratory is equipped to coordinate research with production control. Re- 
sult is that the company can claim credit for the development of a number of 
technical foil products. 

EARLY EXPERIENCE HELPED 


In 1958, Republic introduced Electro-Dry, a registered proprietary name for a 
standard alloy capacitor foil having a reduced level of surface contamination. 
The following year, the company improved this product which, with two older 
Republic products—Silwynd and Slikwynd—gives capacitor manufacturers a 
choice of standard purity foils to suit a wide range of requirements. 

“The experience and technical knowledge gained in the production of 1199 
alloy foil permit us to roll and sell not only this alloy in unetched form but also 
alloys 1188 and 1180,” Douglas said. ‘Thus, we offer to the capacitor trade a 
complete line of foils both of regular and high purity alloys and in etched and 
unetched conditions.” 

In mid-1959 Republic buttressed the sales operation by adding two engineers 
to the staff to serve customers’ needs for technical information. 

The Electrochemical Division is under the general supervision of William 
K. Hooper, vice president, who is headquartered in Danbury, Douglas said. 
Howard E. Walters, formerly Midwest sales manager, is plant manager, but 
sales will be guided by the sales department in Danbury. 

The new plant and its equipment cost about $575,000, and was financed through 
the sale of 70,196 shares of the company’s capital stock at $12.50 per share. The 
stock was listed on the American Stock Exchange last July. Earlier, the com- 
pany’s hame was changed from Republic Foil & Metal Mills, Inc., to Republic 
Foil, Inc. 

Heightened activity in the Electrochemical Division has not meant that Re 
public’s other foil markets have been neglected, however. The company has 
been working hard to develop superior converter foils for packaging, decorative, 
and other uses. 

“We've made great strides in the production of light gage converter foils 
having free unwinding characteristics,” Douglas said. “We were the first to 
introduce ultrasonically welded light gage foil. And our high polish heavy 
foil for decorative applications continues in heavy demand.” 





INSTALLING MORE EQUIPMENT 


At the beginning of the year, the company’s board of directors authorized 
the installation of a new high-speed, four-high rundown strip mill at Danbury, 
plus supplementary equipment and a plant addition. The mill will permit more 
efficient production of foil while boosting capacity. 

Barring the financial headaches of its early career (MM, August 1956) Republic 
Foil, Inc., has shown steady growth. Sales of the company increased from $2.8 
million in 1954 to $4.3 million in 1957. Although sales dipped in 1958—as was 
the case with so many businesses in that recession year—1959 sales set a new 
record. Net profit, Douglas said, will be substantially over that of 1958 when 
all the accounting is done. 

“The company entered 1960 with a substantial backlog of unfilled orders, 
and the Rolling Mill Division is operating at peak capacity,” Douglas said. 
“Notwithstanding highly competitive conditions from domestic and foreign 
sources, the sales outlook for 1960 is favorable and the production of high purity 
etched foil by the Electrochemical Division should add substantially to this 
volume.” 
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APPENDIX XII 


LeTTeR From JOSEPH Rosy, SECRETARY, THE WALL PAPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. (With EXHIsIr) 


THE WALL PAPER INSTITUTE, 
New York, N.Y., June 23, 1960. 
Mr. WALTER STULTS, 
Senate Small Business Con mittee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Srutts: It is my understanding that Mr. Abbot Smith discussed 
with you some of the problems that the wallpaper industry faces and the effects 
which a further reduction in import duties will undoubtedly have in creating a 
still more difficult problem for domestic manufacturers. 

The attached letter which was sent to Donn Bent, Secretary of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, will perhaps be of interest to you and it is hoped that you will dis- 
seminate this information or the essential facts contained in it to the members 
of the Small Business Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH Rosy, Secretary. 


JUNE 20, 1960. 
Re paragraph 1409: Hanging paper. 
Mr. Don N. BENT, 
Secretary, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BENT: On June 21, the Wall Paper Institute received publication 
No. 6986 entitled “Negotiations Under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
Amended and Extended.” This booklet listed the products to be considered for 
possible U.S. concessions at the GATT negotiations scheduled for Geneva in the 
fall of 1960. 

On page 80 of the above, under paragraph 1409, “hanging paper” is listed as 
an item to be considered for concessions. 

As secretary of the Wall Paper Institute, whose members produce approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the wallpaper manufactured in this country, I would like 
to call to your attention and to the attention of the U.S. Tariff Commission, and 
to all other interested parties, the following facts concerning the wallpaper in- 
dustry in this country. I would also like to point out that in the opinion of the 
members of the Wall Paper Institute the inclusion of “hanging paper” on this 
list is unwarranted, unfair, and unneeded. I am sure that other manufacturers 
of wallpaper in this country who are not members of the institute would agree 
with this statement. 

Allow me to cite the following facts concerning the wallpaper industry, which 
should explain the attitudes of U.S. wallpaper manufacturers toward any further 
reduction in tariffs. 

DOMESTIC SALES 


The U.S. Bureau of Census reports as follows on domestic shipments of wall- 
paper: 


Rolls | Value 
See! sh POOTT AB OER : Sis Aaa IAS ____..!1 404,000,000 | $57, 000, 000 
ae LO ta. a Ae UO i ON 2d Lath | 6 000;00021 39, 621, 000 
WN 6582s. ita dincececgenaeel ny hsp. Js Laestvuchdd)s musa da eee ..| 146,000,000} 35, 445, 000 
1 Estimate. 


58665---60———21 
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In brief, the wallpaper industry has shrunk in the past decade from an average 
annual production of over 300 million rolls to less than half that amount. This 
has resulted in the reduction of employees in the mills (exclusive of those 
employed in office and distribution work) from 3,600 employees (Bureau of 
Census, 1954) to an estimated 2,095 (Bureau of Census, 1958). 


IMPORTS 


In the face of a declining market for the industry products, we find that the 
imports of wallpaper have increased at a fantastic rate as evidenced by the 
schedule below : 











Domestic | 
manufac- Percent of | All imports, Percent of 
turers’ year | pounds year 
deliveries (rolls) 
(rolls) a ry 
RIE ae ac deities Sei chee he be date se ae pbs 
I ok at ahd aticnecmadeiamete a 386, 292, 000 ~ 100. 0 337, 500 100.0 
1947_- | 403, 693, 107 a 104. 5 2, 006, 000 594.3 
tht tin sheegtintenianinbtaitoiion | 165, 000, 000 42.7 3, 822, 000 1, 132.4 
a | 146, 000, 000 37.8 4, 487, 000 1, 329.5 





This increase of over 1,300 percent between 1940 and 1958 certainly would 
warrant no further reduction in tariff rates if percentage in increase in imports 
is given any emphasis as a criteria for deciding on tariff reduction. In dollar 
value imports in 1958 had risen to 7 percent of domestic sales. 


LABOR RATES 


Manufacturers in other countries have, as you are well aware, a substantial 
advantage in labor rates. A comparison for the year 1955 of labor hourly aver- 
age pay rates in wallpaper mills in the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, shows the following variances: 


Country and average hourly pay 


pte. is ee ie See ea i dollars... 1.60 
MES i a ed i iad do.... 1.34 
CRD ete el be el cl ea dt eel pence___ 41.0 


The above figures were obtained from the Divisions of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions of Bureau of U.S. Labor Statistics and I feel quite certain that the rela- 
tionship is no different today when the hourly average wage rate of the domestic 
industry is $2.04. 

EXPORTS 


The institute members are well aware of the Government’s desire to stimulate 
reciprocal trade but an examination of the export record as compared to the 
import picture presented above shows that in the year 1959 domestic industry 
exported 332,368 rolls for $262,808. Maintaining production volume for domestic 
manufacturers cannot be obtained apparently by increasing the export volume. 


TARIFFS 


While the domestic industry was suffering a drop in sales volume and con- 

stantly increasing imports, the tariff on “hanging paper” was reduced as follows: 
1930: 1% cents per pound plus 20 percent ad valorem. 
1945: 1 cent per pound plus 10 percent ad valorem. 
1954 : One-half cent per pound plus 10 percent ad valorem. 

Under this tariff schedule, imports from Canada, for example, would carry a 
duty of approximately 12 percent, and we understand from exporters that 
Canadian duty imposed upon U.S. wallpaper is 22% percent. 

In short, U.S. manufacturers of wallpaper fail to see that there is any reci- 
procity as far as their product is concerned, that there is any consideration 
being given to U.S. standards of living and the welfare of those individuals 
whose livelihood is tied up with the wallpaper industry, and that there is any 
eoncern about the industry in any branch of the Government. 
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We might add the additional point that there is no technical knowledge avail- 
able in the United States which is not also available to foreign manufacturers 
and therefore the theory often advanced that U.S. mass production techniques 
and know-how give us an advantage does not apply in this case. Very few of 
the wallpaper manufacturers of this country are in a position to support their 
Government with income tax payments as they would like to be able to do and 
are well aware of the fact that exports to the United States pay no income 
or other taxes, either nationally or locally. Therefore, we feel justified in 
asking that the U.S. Government should consider the interests of this industry 
in not reducing any further the extremely modest tariff now existing on imports. 

In accordance with public notice, investigation No. 9, issued May 27, 1960, 
the Wall Paper Institute hereby requests that its secretary be given the privilege 
of testifying at the Tariff Commission public hearings scheduled to begin July 
11, 1960, for a period not to exceed 20 minutes. 

Very truly yours, 


JOSEPH Rosy, Secretary. 


APPENDIX XIII 


LETTER FRoM WILLIAM F. Lupwie, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF BAND INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BAND INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, INO., 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1960 
Mr. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, U.S. Select Committee on Small Business, 
The Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. SPARKMAN: I have just recently heard about your committee to help 
the small businessman and would like to give you some facts regarding the 
impact of imports on one small industry—the musical instrument industry which 
is now feeling very seriously the impact of foreign importations from France, 
England, Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

Since 1936 the tariff on band instruments has been reduced 50 percent. The 
tariff on percussion instruments has been reduced 56 percent, and the tariff 
on woodwinds 62 percent. 

You cannot go on employing people; ordering raw materials; paying taxes, 
both local, State, and Federal, and continue to improve your business in the 
face of such ridiculous tariff rates which are encouraging the multitude of 
musical instruments to come into this country and snatch away our market. 
The musical instrument manufacturers have built up a wonderful school-music 
movement for the educational and cultural advancement of millions of school- 
children and this entire market is being invaded by competition from abroad 
which has reached severe proportions. In the clarinet industry alone two clarinet 
companies have been driven to the wall. The remaining companies are operating 
on a greatly reduced market. The brasswind manufacturers are feeling the pinch 
volume and profitwise and the percussion manufacturers are now commencing 
to lose orders through cancellations on account of the Japanese invasion of drum 
outfits now just starting. 

For heaven's sake, when will anyone in Washington listen to the small business- 
man? We realize we are obligated to assist our allies and we are willing to 
suffer some loss of business. But when it reaches ridiculous proportions involv- 
ing the closing of entire factories, I believe you will agree this is going too far. 

The National Association of Band Instrument Manufacturers is appearing this 
summer before the U.S. Tariff Commission and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information to present a brief showing why it feels any further lowering of 
the tariff on band instruments would be disastrous to us. We wonder if you 
can assist us in blocking such a move. At present, our association numbers 18 
of the most prominent American band instrument manufacturers and we are 
hard at work in accumulating the necessary statistics for this oral presentation. 

Any consideration and help you can give us I can assure you would be most 
appreciated. 


Awaiting your reply with a great deal of interest, I remain 
Cordially yours, 


Wm. F. Lupwia, Jr., Vice President. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


LETTER FROM ARTHUR E. HASTEDT, VICE PRESIDENT, THE CUNDY-BETYONEY Co.,, 
Inc., Boston, MAss. 


THe CunpDyY-BETTONEY Co., INC., 
Boston, Mass., June 24,1960, 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small Business, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : I hope you will consider the following in any deliberations of this 
committee but, most of all, I hope some action is taken that will be beneficial 
to the American manufacturer who has no political contacts or contacts with 
bureaucracy. 

I emphasize this feature because it seems to be the crux of the trouble. As 
you know, the original idea of the reciprocal tariff was to take ratemaking out of 
the hands of Congress. It was believed that Congress was subject to political 
pressure which made unfair tariffs. Under that process, the closer the political 
contact, the higher the tariff. 

A new tariff law was not passed, but the rates were changed by others outside 
of Congress but, as time has proved, these changes were not made on the basis 
of fairness ; that is, high tariffs reduced and low tariffs remain. The record now 
shows that high tariffs are still in effect and low tariffs have been cut far below 
that which is fair. 

We find now that instead of only Americans setting tariffs, some tariffs are set 
by producers in other countries. The bureaucrat now setting tariffs has demands 
and commitments to fulfill for reasons not involving the products under con 
sideration. They hide it under the noble word “negotiations.” It really means 
sell out a dozen small American producers of various commodities, such as 
woodwinds, to favor a large exporter of, say, automobiles or tractors. Or, we 
might go down the drain for a prerogative of an attaché. 

Paraphrasing a cartoon heading of the New Yorker magazine showing a diplo- 
matie cocktail party: “Three or four drinks, the expansive mood, an off the cuff 
remark, and bingo—another small industry gets its tariff reduced.” 

The record will show there has been more favoritism when authority is put in 
the hands of bureaucrats than Congress. Recent investigations of various Govy- 
ernment bureaus, such as the FCC will bear this out, and if favoritism is not the 
case in tariff rates, then we must assume it is stupidity. 

Last December 1959, I wrote to the Committee for Reciprocity Information re- 
questing that the tariff on woodwinds not be reduced. I pointed out the low tariff 
of 15 percent on a hand-worked product and the high tariff of 60 percent on 
sew-on snap fasteners, a mass-production item. This high tariff sticks out like 
a sore thumb, especially when Congress has suggested reductions on tariffs to 50 
percent. But, note the specific exemptions for this item. (See p. 38, par. 348 of 
the President’s list.) Who made up this list? How does a commodity get fav- 
orable treatment for 25 years? Trace that through, and you will have the answer 
to a lot of things. 

And, please look into the workings of the escape clause. That is another fraud. 
Show me a small industry that has ever gotten relief. Ask anyone who has 
considered using it and find out why even though they are entitled to relief, they 
won’t bother. The State Department will throw out every one. Read the presi- 
dential rejections both by President Truman and President Eisenhower. Both 
these men have their own distinctive way of phrasing, but all rejections under 
the escape clause sound the same. 

Should I take my case there again? Why waste time and money. Look what 
happened to the violinmaker even though he won his case before the Tariff Com- 
mission. The State Department threw it out. I have no faith in getting a fair 
deal from my own Government. 

Now let’s look at a few on the list of those who have received relief. Here 
is the lucky combination. An industry concentrated in one or two States, the de- 
cision to come just before an election, and the election of the State in doubt. 
Here are a couple of examples. The tariff on hats was increased in 1950, 3 days 
before the election which was won by the Democratic Senator in Connecticut by 
1,500 votes. Connecticut is where this industry is concentrated. I can mention 
also that President Truman got a free $100 hat on his next birthday. He said 
it was a present from his pal in the business. 
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The quota or tariff on woolens was changed after Maine went Democratic for 
the first time in their early State elections. There are a lot of woolen mills in 
Maine. The records will also show that Mr. Bernard Goldfine, a woolen mill op- 
erator, discussed tariffs with Mr. Sherman Adams. 

But hurrah to the few that have benefited by the escape clause. But what good 
does that do the rest of us. I get annoyed when their good fortune is pointed out 
as a supposed benefit to all the rest. 

The escape clause is a fraud, a disgrace, and hopeless. The administrations 
have never allowed it to be used as intended by Congress. Congress has been 
badly taken in. 

That’s my story on tariffs. I have written many times to various congressional 
committees about this and other unfair situations. I always get 6 inches to a 
foot of material in which all correspondence is printed, and there the investiga- 
tion dies. I guess I’m a confirmed optimist. I keep hoping each time that this 
group is sincere and will do something fair and right and carry it out, but nothing 
happens. Gentlemen—it’s up to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR PB. Hastept, Vice President. 


APPENDIX XV 


Lerrer From EArt W, GLAZIER, PRESIDENT, HARDWICK & MAGEE Co., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. (WITH EXHIBIT) 


HARDWICK & MAGEE CO,, 
Philadelphia, July 11, 1960. 
Re Impact of imports on small concerns. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Impact of Imports, Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: At the suggestion of Senator Hugh Scott, of our 
State, we are writing to you to give you our views on the question of the im- 
pact of imports on small concerns with the request that this letter be included in 
the printed record of hearings held on this subject June 16. We are sending 
copies of this letter to all members of the Senate Small Business Committee. 

My name is Earl Glazier. I am president of Hardwick & Magee Co., located at 
Lehigh Avenue and Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Our company is a manu- 
facturer of broadloom carpeting. Our products are chiefly those of the wilton 
and velvet types of carpet. We employ 350 persons. 

There is no question in our minds that the impact of imports of wilton and 
velvet carpets in this country has had a dramatic and very injurious effect on our 
company and its operations. 

For your information, we are enclosing a copy of a pamphlet prepared by 
the American Carpet Institute, our trade association, which we would also like 
to have included in the record of hearings. This pamphlet details the successive 
tariff reductions and the resultant rise in imports over the years. You will note 
that imports have increased from 200,000 square yards in World War II to over 
7 million square yards in 1959. It is estimated that imports will exceed 10 
million square yards in 1960. 

You can readily see from the enclosed chart No. I on the front page of the 
leaflet that we have a gravely serious problem facing us. Despite our making 
full use of the peril point procedures, which Congress wisely put into the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act, rates of duty have been successively lowered over the years. 
Following each reduction the volume of imports has risen sharply. The in- 
creased imports have been the direct result of lower prices. The average per 
square yard invoice value of imported Wilton and velvet carpet this years is $3.42, 
to which approximately $1 is added to cover handling and duty for a total of 
$4.42 per square yard. This competes with our average wholesale per square 
yard value of $7, a difference of about $2.60 per yard. The reason for lower 
prices on imported carpets is primarily one of lower labor costs, which apply not 
only to the direct manufacture of carpet, but to indirect costs, such as buildings, 
supplies, raw materials, transportation within the exporting country, taxes, 
fringe benefits, and many other factors which are essential in arriving at the 
total cost of manufacturing. 
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Neither the Belgian nor Japanese industry has made any contribution to 
product development or product styling. Both industries have taken the best 
selling styles, colors, and textures established by the American industry. This 
is another reason why the effects of the import competition have been so per- 
nicious. Imports have acted as a serious price depressant in most major markets. 

Prior to World War II there was a 60 percent ad valorem in effect. At that 
time less than 200,000 square yards of carpet were imported into this country. 
Based on actual imports during the first quarter of this year, you will not that 
10 million square yards will come into our market this year. 

Chart II shows that Belgium and Japan are the chief exporters to this country. 
Neither of these nations depended upon our American market prior to World 
War II. Belgium had a carpet industry prewar, but it has grown significantly 
during the past several years. Up until World War II there was no Wilton and 
velvet industry in Japan. 

I point this out to you in order that you can fully appreciate the fact that 
Wilton and velvet carpet imports are a new commercial phenomenon and do not 
rest upon a historical industrial pattern in world commerce. It is significant 
to note in this respect the current emergence of the Japanese industry. I quote 
briefly from a consular report, a copy of which is available for you if you would 
like it. It is dated September 22, 1958. 

“The Wilton and velvet carpet industry of Japan obtained its start from 
orders placed by U.S. forces stationed in Japan after World War II. Exports 
to the United States were undertaken with the departure of the troops, be- 
ginning in 1955, and have grown from 270 square feet in that year to over 
3,500,000 square feet * * * in 1957.” 

The same report also stated that the Japanese producers, under the “Adminis- 
trative guidance of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry * * * have 
voluntarily agreed not to increase their productive capacity for Wilton and velvet 
carpeting.” 

Testimony before the Tariff Commission in 1958 also indicated that the Japa- 
nese industry would not grow beyond its then capacity. Events since that time 
have proven such representations to be utterly without foundation. Japanese 
imports increased 230 percent in 1959 and continue to grow this year. 

In 1958, when imports had actually reached 12 percent of domestic production 
and there seemed to be absolutely no limiting factors on the horizon to halt, or 
slow down, the rate of import growth, the industry instituted action under the 
escape clause provision of the Reciprocal Trade Act. After extensive investiga- 
tions by the Tariff Commission and week-long public hearings, the industry was 
denied relief by a vote of three to two. Apparently the majority of the Com- 
mission felt that the industry was not being seriously injured at that time, nor 
was it “threatened” with serious injury. Both “actual” injury and “threatened” 
injury are mandatory for the Commission to consider under the law, as you gentle- 
men enacted it. It would seem, in this instance, that the majority was wrong 
in their opinion which was given in January 1959—particularly with respect to 
our industry being “threatened” with serious injury. Under such circumstances, 
we can only ask, “What constitutes a ‘serious threat’ ?” 

You will note that in the short space of 1 year imports have grown from 12 per- 
cent of domestic shipments to 23 percent of domestic shipments. During 1959 
imports rose 52 percent; during the first quarter of 1960 they rose 60 percent 
over 1959. 

It now has become unmistakably clear to our industry that we must have re- 
lief from import competition or, simply stated, we are doomed to extinction. 

The industry currently is seeking relief under article XXVIII of the GATT 
agreement. This article clearly provides the privilege for any GATT partici- 
pant to modify or withdraw previously made concessions before the expiration of 
any 3-year period, beginning on January 1, 1958. The current period of so- 
ealled firm validity expires December 31 this year. We believe this is an 
entirely proper means by which our Government can afford some relief to our 
industry. It is certainly the best means for immediate correction of an intoler- 
able situation. 

If article XXVIII of the GATT agreement means what it says, it would seem 
our industry would present a classic case to be dealt with under the provisions of 
the article. 
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The concessions made by our Government were made when Belgium was the 
only major exporting country. Belgian labor costs average approximately 39 
cents an hour, which compare with an average labor rate in our industry of 
$1.75 per hour. Japan is now a major factor in this situation, and their average 
wage rate is 19 cents an hour. 

The volume of imports in yards and dollars and the volume of imports in re- 
lation to domestic production have both drastically changed since the last con- 
cessions were made. 

I'he general level of the economy in Belgium and in Japan has materially im- 
proved since the last concessions were made. 

We believe that our industry is entitled to the following : 

Imports, at the current 21 percent ad valorem rate, should be limited to 5 per- 
cent of domestic shipments. 

On imports above 5 percent, a duty of 40 percent ad valorem should be im- 


sed. 

If it is felt desirable that the initial 5 percent should be allocated among ex- 
porting countries, our industry has no objection to this being done. 

We feel this is an equitable solution to our problem which will enable the do- 
mestic industry to grow and prosper, will not deny a fair share of the market to 
importers, and will allow importers to participate in the growth of the domestic 
market. 

Our firm, Hardwick & Magee Co., is a well-established business founded in 1837, 
being fully responsible to the business community. 

After the duty on carpet was lowered in 1957, our business declined. This is 
readily understood when it was realized that the percentage on wilton-velvet 
carpet (which we only make) against domestic shipments rose in 1957 from 12 
percent to the present 23 percent. 

A specific example of this cutthroat competition is exemplified in our Moonlyte 
wilton quality. This quality was introduced by us in 1956. The price was 
$10.75 a square yard and enjoyed an excellent sale until 1958 when it was prac- 
tically copied by a Japanese manufacturer at a price of $7.50 a square yard. 
Obviously, our Moonlyte was displaced in many of the stores in America, with the 
result that its sales declined and it was unwise for us to manufacture in our reg- 
ular lines. 

I sincerely hope that you and the Small Business Committee will carefully re- 
view the deplorable import situation as it affects the wilton-velvet carpet in- 
dustry of America and promptly heed the corrective measures as outlined herein. 

Sincerely yours, 


EarL W. GLazier, President. 
AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE, NEW YorK, N.Y. 


Artloom Carpet Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, N.C. 

The Beattie Manufacturing Co., Little Falls, N.J. 

Bigelow-Sanford, Inc., New York, N.Y., Thompsonville, Conn., Summerville, Ga., 
Belton, 8.C., Landrum, 8.C., Calhoun Falls, 8.C., Bristol, Va. 

Cabin Crafts-Needletuft Rug Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

Downs Carpet Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Firth Carpet Co., New York, N.Y., Auburn, N.Y., Firthcliffe, N.Y., Newburgh, 
N.Y., Burnsville, N.C., Laurens, S.C. 

Hardwick & Magee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hightstown Rug Co., Hightstown, N.J. 

Archibald Holmes & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., New York, N.Y., Albany, Ga., Freehold, N.J., Roselle 
Park, N.J., Aberdeen, N.C. 

Karastan Rug Mills, New York, N.Y., Auburn, N.Y., Leaksville, N.C. 

James Lees & Sons Co, Bridgeport, Pa., Dahlonega, Ga., Rabun Gap, Ga., Robbins- 
ville, N.C., Glasgow, Va. 

The Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

C. H. Masland & Sons, Carlisle, Pa., Brockton, Mass., Wakefield, R.I. 

Mohasco Industries, Inc., Amsterdam, N.Y., New Bedford, Mass., Greenville, 
Miss., Laurinburg, N.C., Phoenixville, Pa., Bennettsville, S.C., Dillon, 8.C., 
Liberty, S.C. 

Philadelphia Carpet Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Cartersville, Ga. 
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Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass., Worcester, Mass., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Lmports of wilton and velvet.carpets have seriously injured the American car- 
pet industry.’ 


Chart I 
WILTON-VELVET IMPORTS AS PER CENT OF DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 
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Here is the increase of carpet im- 
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Imports rose sharply after each tariff concession 

Chart I shows rapidly increasing rates of imports following each tariff cut. 

Imports increased from 200,000 square yards before World War II to 7,012,000 
square yards in 1959. 

Based on first quarter import rate, 1960 imports will reach 10 million square 
yards. 


1 The products involved are defined as follows: “Wilton carpets, rugs, and mats; brusgels 
earpets, rugs, and mats; velvet or tapestry carpets, rugs, and mats; and carpets, rugs, and 
mats of like character or description ; all the foregoing classifiable under par. 1117(a) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930.” 
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Relgium and Japan chief exporters 


Chart II 
CARPET IMPORTS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN IN MILLIONS OF SQUARE YARDS 
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Note rapid rise in Japanese imports since 1958. 


Escape clause relief denied by Tariff Commission. 

Uscape clause decision given January 1959. 

Two members of Commission determined imports were seriously injuring 
industry ; Commission denied relief by vote of 3 to 2. Imports then 12 percent 
of domestic shipments. Now 23 percent. 

Commission unanimously concurred that wilton and velvet constitute correct 
industry definition. 

Imports up precipitously since decision. Rose 52 percent 1959, 60 percent in- 
crease first quarter 1960. 

Relief now sought under article XXVUHI of GATT Agreement. 

United States can withdraw or modify conceessions in September negotia- 
tions. 

This is best means for immediate relief to industry. 

Current concessions based on Belgian labor costs averaging 39 cents per hour 
compared to United States average $1.75 per hour. 

Japan now major competitor with average wage rate 19 cents per hour. 

Article XXVIII relief can be made before next 3-year period of firm validity 
under GATT Agreement. (See p. 4.) 
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Relief which industry seeks 


(a) The present rate of duty should apply to imports during any calendar 
year up to an amount equal to 5 percent of domestic shipments for the 12-month 
period ending June 30 of the preceding year ; 

(6) On imports in excess of such percentage all concessions should be with- 
drawn or a flat duty of 40 percent ad valorem should be imposed ; 

(c) Each year the “low duty quota” should be allocated among all exporting 
countries on the basis of average imports to the United States in the years 1956— 
59, inclusive, with imports from any country above such amount to be dutiable at 
the higher rate. 

This relief will alleviate the serious injury to the domestic industry yet would 
not erect an insuperable barrier around the American market. 


Procedure under article XXVIII of GATT 


Article XXVIII of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade provides that: 
“On the first day of each 3-year period, the first period beginning on January 
1, 1958 * * * a contracting party * * * may * * * modify or withdraw a concession 
included in the appropriate schedule annexed to this agreement.” 

On May 27, 1960, the Inter-Departmental Committee on Trade Agreements 
issued formal notice of the intention of the United States to participate in multi- 
lateral tariff negotiations within the framework of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

In regard to the first phase of negotiations beginning in September, they 
stated: “During this phase of the negotiations contracting parties will also have 
an opportunity to negotiate pursuant to article XXVIII of the agreement, the 
modification or withdrawal of individual concessions and their existing schedules 
before the current 3-year period of firm validity of schedules ends on December 
31, 1960.” 

The American Carpet Institute filed its request for modification or withdrawal 
of concessions on wilton and velvet carpet with the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information on June 22, 1960, and requested that an opportunity to be heard on 
this matter be granted. It is assumed that a hearing will be held as requested. 

The Trade Agreements Committee (TAC) will develop additional information 
if necessary and will formulate a recommendation based on the record of the 
CRI hearing and such additional information that they may develop. (It is 
noted that the membership of these two committees is identical.) 

The Trade Policy Committee (TPC) will review the recommendation of the 
TAC and pass it on to the President with such comments as the TPC may con- 
sider appropriate. 

The decision to modify or withdraw concessions as requested rests with the 
President. 

TRADE POLICY COMMITTEE (TPC) 


1. Commerce—F rederick H. Mueller, Chairman 
Alternate—Bradley Fisk, Assistant Secretary International Affairs, Alter- 
nate Chairman 
2. Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson 
Alternate—Clarence Miller, Assistant Secretary 
3. Defense—Thomas 8S. Gates 
Alternates—John N. Irwin, Assistant Secretary; Vincent Burke, General 
Counsel 
4. Interior—Fred A. Seaton 
Alternate—Elmer Bennett, Under Secretary 
5. Labor—James P. Mitchell 
Alternate—James T. O’Connell, Under Secretary 
6. State—Christian A. Herter 
Alternates—C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary ; Thomas C. Mann, Assist- 
ant Secretary 
7. Treasury—Robert P. Anderson 
Alternate—A. Gilmore Flues, Assistant Secretary 
Executive Secretary of TPC—Ralph A. Homan, Special Assistant for Interna- 
tional Affairs to the Secretary of Commerce 
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COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION (CRI) 


Joseph E. Talbot (Chairman), Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission 

John A. Birch, Chief, Trade Agreements Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of State 

George H. Willis, Director, Office of International Finance, Treasury Depart- 
ment 

Prentice N. Dean, Associate Chief, Foreign Economic Policy Branch, Office of 
Special Projects, Office of Special International Affairs, Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs), Department of Defense 

Harry Shooshan, International Activities Assistant, Technical Review Staff, 
Office of the Secretary, Department of Interior 

A. Richard DeFelice, Deputy Assistant Administrator, Agricultural Trade Policy 
and Analysis, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture 

Robert E. Simpson, Director, Office of Economic Affairs, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Robert B. Schwenger, Chief, Division of Foreign Economic Policy, Department 
of Labor 

Katherine Jacobson, Trade Policy Adviser, Office of the Deputy Director of Tech- 
nical Service, International Cooperation Administration 

Edward Yardley, Executive Secy. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS COMMITTEE (TAC) 


Membership of TAC is same as that of CRI except John A. Birch, Department 
of State, is Chairman. 





APPENDIX XVI 


STATEMENT OF Harry A. CosRIN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE CLOTHING MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, NEW YorK, N.Y. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The Clothing Manufacturers Association of the United States of America is the 
national organization of the men’s and boys’ tailored-clothing industry. Our 
members produce the overwhelming majority of tailored garments in this country, 
namely, suits, overcoats, topcoats, sportcoats, and dress slacks. Therefore, this 
statement represents the mature opinion and judgment of our American industry 
in the matter of foreign garment imports. 


THE MEN’S AND BOYS’ TAILORED-CLOTHING INDUSTRY IS SMALL BUSINESS 


According to the Market Planning Service of the National Credit Office, a 
subsidiary of Dun & Bradstreet, in a report issued May 1960 we find— 

1. That there were 983 firms in the tailored-clothing industry. 

2. Of the above total, 678 firms (69 percent of this total) did an annual 
dollar volume of a million dollars or less. And 851 firms (87 percent out of 
the total 983) had an annual dollar volume of $2,500,000 or less. 

Obviously the overwhelming majority of men’s and boys’ tailored clothing 
manufacturers are small-business firms, and our industry is truly small business. 


WE ARE AN IMPORTANT SECTOR OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


At the same time, however, our industry is an important sector in the economy 
of our country, for in 1958 we shipped at wholesale prices $1,499,632,000 worth of 
garments to the retailers of America. And we have shipped a like amount in 
1959. 

In manufacturing these garments, we employ over 100,000 workers, whose live- 
lihood is dependent upon the production of men’s and boys’ tailored clothing. 

It should also be noted that our industry is composed of manufacturers who 
have spent their lifetime in the production, sale, and merchandising of tailored 
clothing. We find that 397 firms (approximately 40 percent of the total) have 
been in business 30 years or longer ; and a total of 614 (or 62 percent of the total) 
have been in business at least 20 years or longer. We are obviously not a fly-by- 
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night industry. Our manufacturers are solid, small businessmen, who have spent 
their entire business careers in the production of men’s and boys’ tailored cloth- 
ing, and wish to remain in business. Our workers are highly skilled and have 
been employed by us the greater part of their lives. We cannot, therefore, very 
well liquidate our firms (and go into new fields as it has been suggested) without 
complete disruption of the economic and personal lives of this important segment 
of the American population. 

Because of the large number of firms in our industry, competition is keen and 
the profit margin is small. Net profits after taxes in the past 3 years have aver- 
aged 0.86 percent on net sales. ‘There is evidently no possibility of the profit 
margin being reduced to meet foreign competition by our lowering of prices of 
American-made garments. 


OUR LABOR STANDARDS ARE HIGH 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, as of 
June 1, 1960, we are paying our workers approximately $1.94 per hour on the 
average throughout the United States, and in addition the manufacturers pay 
approximately 20 percent as fringe benefits in the form of vacations, pensions, 
holidays, hospitalization, health insurance, social security, etc. Therefore the 
total cost to the manufacturer per worker in the production of tailored clothing 
is $2.33 per hour. 

Our manufacturers do not begrudge these wages paid to these American work- 
ers, for we are proud to consider the standards within our industry to be out- 
standing. We also recognize the need for proper and adequate incomes for the 
average American workers, so that our economy may function properly. 

Our factories are considered to be the most efficient in the world. In fact, 
clothing manufacturers in all prominent foreign lands have come to the United 
States under the sponsorship of the International Cooperation Administration to 
study the operations of our factories. 

Labor-management relations in the men’s and boys’ tailored-clothing industry 
have been outstanding, historically, and we have established a standard that has 
been reached by few other industries in this country. We need only cite the fact 
that we were one of the first to establish industrywide bargaining, and that we 
have not had an industrywide strike in decades. We are proud of our labor 
relations. 

THE FOREIGN THREAT 


However, this industry that pays excellent wages to its workers, that is com- 
posed of well-established small businessmen who are the very backbone of our 
American economy, who operate on a very low margin of profit, is now confronted 
by a tidal flood of garments that are streaming in from the sweated lands of the 
Far East. This flood will inevitably overwhelm and destroy our industry. 

Labor costs represent approximately one-third of the total cost of oar garments. 
Therefore, when we are confronted by a steadily growing number of garments 
entering this country from foreign lands, where the labor costs plus fringes are 
15 cents or less an hour, and where there is no limitation of hours worked per 
week, our industry faces complete disaster. 


WE. NEED RELIEF 
The men’s and boys’ clothing industry is located in 23 States of the Union, 
from Maine to California, and therefore a decline in our operations will be 
national in scope. Certainly steps must be taken by the Government agencies to 
protect this industry from the sweatshops of the world. Long ago, we eliminated 
the sweatshops in this country. And, to be confronted now by products made in 
the substandard factories, such as exist in plants located in foreign countries, is 
simply to revert to the industrial jungle of generations ago. The progress we 
have made in the United States in raising the standards of our workers must be 
maintained. Unless immediate steps are taken to stop this flood of manufactured 
garments, at a wage level and under conditions that would be considered contrary 
to law in the United States, we will be destroyed as businessmen, and our workers 
will be unemployed. 
Harry A. Cosrin, Erecutive Secretary. 
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APPENDIX XVII 


LETTER From LAWRENCE R. Katz, OF POLAN, KATz & Co., BALTIMORE, Mb. (WITH 
SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION ) 


POLAN, Katz & Co., INC., 
Baltimore, Md., June 28, 1960. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Srr: I want to express my appreciation for the courtesy extended to me 
Thursday, June 16, at the Small Business Committee session which I attended 
with Mr. Mortimer Eisner, our counsel, on behalf of the umbrella industry. 

Realizing the tremendous pressure that you and Senators Scott and Javits 
were under, with the important session in the Senate and other matters, I pur- 
posely did not take additional time to outline the plight of the industry. 

I do want to impress you, however, with the fact that the American umbrella 
industry is in a terrible condition due to unfair competition from Japan. I 
spent a full month in Japan during the spring of 1959 and made a thorough study 
of how they manufactured umbrellas with “cottage” labor. The average wage 
is about 60 cents per day. 

Last year, the Japanese shipped into this country approximately as many 
umbrellas as the entire American industry produced. This is catastrophic. 
Thousands of Americans depend on our industry for their livelihood. Our in- 
dustry is deserving of consideration now in the form of some kind of legislative 
action. Part of the umbrella frame industry, as explained, went to the Tariff 
Commission and had a full-scale escape clause hearing; the Commission voted 
in favor of the framemakers and recommended to the President doubling the 
tariff, thus bringing it back to the original duty before GATT. The President 
turned down this recommendation because by then the Japanese claimed they 
had a voluntary quota which would alleviate the situation. However, the 
Japanese turned right around and started shipping huge quantities of made-up 
umbrellas to such an extent that 673,000 dozen entered our ports last year, and 
this was about equal to American production in 1959. Our production in um- 
brellas used to run over 1,250,000 dozen, so you can see that we are being 
kicked even while we are down. 

If an honest quota approved and enforced by our Government was established 
whereby the Japanese could not ship more than a fair percentage of what is 
produced in this country, I cannot see how the Japanese could feel this was dis- 
eriminating unfairly. 

I realize that one can get awfully mixed up between selfish thoughts and those 
in the bigger picture of the country, and the great need for being friends with 
most of the world in order to combat the menace of communism. Nevertheless, 
this should be a matter of give and take, and in the case of the Japanese in rela- 
tion to our industry it has been completely “take” and not “give.” Whatever the 
Japs have done in the way of a self-imposed quota has been ineffective and futile. 
Recently, they decided to impose a quota of 500,000 dozen umbrellas for the cur- 
rent year. This is ridiculously high in view of the fact that our entire American 
production in 1959 did not exceed this by much. And yet we are capable of 
producing in excess of over 144 million dozen. We cannot survive with this situa- 
tion, as it is forcing us down every year and nothing is done to assist us. 

I hope you will consider our plight and also that of other small businesses 
that are confronted with similar problems. It is a very serious situation for 
thousands who have their livelihood and life savings bound up in producing what 
they have skills for and can do best. We have invested more in 3 years specifi- 
cally designed and engineered machinery that can be used for nothing else but 
umbrellas than we spent in 54 years of being in business. We have the world’s 
most efficient methods at this moment and yet we cannot compete. We cannot 
use these specialized machines for other purposes. We know that our frame- 
makers have done likewise. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE R. Katz, 
Ss 





